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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  was  chiefly  undertaken,  as 
a  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowns 
to  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms,  feemed  to  be  ftill 
wanting  to  render  its  annals  complete.  The  early, 
hiftory  of  Scotland  is  in  other  hands  :  the  mod  im- 
portant period  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  Robertfon, 
with  a  fidelity  equal  at  leaft  to  the  elegance  and  the 
fuccefs  of  his  work;  but  the  domeftic  tranfa&ions 
of  Scotland,  from  the  Acceffion  to  the  Union,  have 
hitherto  remained  concealed  in  manufcripts,  or 
buried  in  the  obfeure  volumes  of  ecclefiaftical  dif- 
putation.  The  moft  prominent  events  alone  are. 
occafionally  recorded  in  Englifh  historians ;  but 
the  caufes,  confequences,  and  the  whole  train  of 
fubordinate  incidents,  are  imperfeftly  known.  It 
becomes  not  me  to.  determine,  hardly  indeed  to 
conjefture,  how  far,  or  whether  I  have  fucceeded 
in  my  defign,  to  give  ajuft  and  impartial  con- 
tinuation of  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland  down  to  the 
period  when  its  Hiftory  expires.  %    , 

During  the  whole  q£  jJae  dyU,wars,.i$.i$  im- 
poffible  to  feparate  the  h^Qxy^^'t^^^ioms. 
Without  departing  therefore  from  n*y«  profefled 

a  i  '"'-•' -*  -  *-•     defign, 

»        *  *     »  *     -      **      *        J    * 
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defign,  I  have  entered  largely  into  the  relatife 
affairs  of  England,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  to  , 
illuftrate,  concifely,  the  moft  difputed  paffages 
concerning  the  origin  and  continuance  of  the  civil 
wars,  the  charadter  and  liaoriyes  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  caufe  of  his  death.  It  is  here,  where  the  judg* 
ment  is  pre-occupied  ^ith  fbmd  hiftorical  theory 
or  political  fyftem,  that  I  anticipate  the  principal 
pbjeQipns  to  my  work ;  but  if  I  deviate  from  our 
recent  hiftorians*  I  approach  the  nearer  to  thofe 
original  authorities  which  J  have  been  the  more 
garefpl  to  quote,  and  which  they  who  difpute 
my  conclufipns  arerequefted  toconfufr. 

The   manufcript    materials  employed    in  this 
luftory  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  library  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  to  which  I 
erajoy  a  pro&ffional  accefe.     Calderwood's   M&, 
cited  wherever  the  printed  abftratt  is  defeftive, 
Matthew  Crawford's,  and  fome  other  manufcript 
hiftories,  were  procured  fyom  the  records  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.     The  records  of  the  judiciary 
Court,  and  of  the  privy  council,  have  been  Frequent- 
ly examined  ;  but  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable 
materials,  to  the  private,  repofitories  of  gentlemen, 
whofe  friendship   X   am  proud   to  acknowledge* 
Mr.  Erflune  of  Mar  communicated  to  me  the  cor- 
respondence of  his    anceftors,   the   earl  of  Mar 
and    his     brother  lord    Grange,    without    feli- 
citation    and    without    referve.      Through    the 
fjien4fl}ip.  p£Mu  CU*k.  :qf  Elden,  whofe  Naval 
Ta^i^  }iia^e  ^n^^t^4;.;$>  our  naval  victories, 
I  obtained* ^11  :^rcft:tp  the  hift©rieal  writings  of 
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has  fethdr,  Sir  John  Cleric  of  Penny cutck,  a  com* 
naiffioner  at  the  Union ;  and  from  the  honourable 
Mr.  Mank  1  procured  the  tranfcripti  of  Fooutaian 
ball's  Memoirs,  and  of  other  MSS.  preferved  by 
his  aaceftor,  Mr.  IJenry  Maule. 

Inftead  of  extra&ing  from  thefe   material*   a 
colle&ibft  of  original  papers,  in  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  feparate  Mftorical  fa&i  from  the  fate* 
tfciftn  of  the  age,  I  haye  fubjoined  fuch  Notes  and 
IHufbations  as  were  neceffary  to  explain  aj  length, 
and  tt>  confirm  the  moft  doubtful,  or  difputed 
paffages  m  each  volume.      Oil  two  occafions  only 
I  have  departed  from  this  plan.    The  forgery 
detected  in  Logan  of  Reftalrig's  fuppofed  letters, 
rtiight  appear  to  difcredit  the  whole  Gowrie  Con- 
fjrffacy,  which  belongs  to  the  preceding  period  of 
.Jiiftory;  but  I   have  annexed,   without  fcruple,        ' 
to  the  firft  volume,  an  Hrftorical  Differtation  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  friendflrip  of  Mr.  Pitt- 
kerton,  who,  in  my  apprehenfion,  has  placed  that 
pbfcufe  tranfattion  in   its  genuine   light.    The 
other  inftance,  in  which  I  have  deferted  my  ac- 
cuftomed  mode  of  illuftration,  is  the  DMfertarioii 
annexed  to  the  fecond  volume,  on  the  fuppofed 
Authenticity  of  Offian's  Poems.     The  prevailing 
belief  of  their  authenticity,  at  home  and  abroad, 
will  render  it  the  lefs  furprifrng,  that,  in  a  qrieftion 
concerning  our  literature  and  early  hiftory,  I  Wa$ 
defirous  ro  vindicate  to  my    countrymen   that 
Incredulity  which  I  have  freely,  a^cj  wp^atedty  ex? 
preffed.    As  a  fhort  ridte  w^s  fduhd  in&fficient, 
|  have  entered,  as  conHfety^k*  p?fl5ble,  into  % 
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copious  dete&ion  of  thofe'fpurious  poeitts,  by  fbmc 

fuppofed  to  refleft  the  greateft  honour,  by  others: 
the  greateft  difgrace,  on  that  part  of  the  nation;/ 
which  claims  and  attefts  the    impofture    as  its 
own. 

r  As  this  work  forms  a  Continuation  of  Robert- 
foil's  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  with  which  it  coincides, 
it  is  my  defign  to  add,  in  a  fmall  preliminary,  or 
rather  intermediate  volume,    an    Hiftorical    and 
Critical  Differtation  on  the  acceffion  of  Mary  Queen 
erf  Scots  to  the  murder  of  her  hufband.     Whea 
revived  by  Goodall^  the  queftion  was  decided   by 
Hume  and  Robertfon ;  but  the  declamatory  apo- 
logies ;which  have  fince  appeared,  ferve  only  to 
perplex,  and  to  render  the  controverfy  more  obfeure 
than  ever,    A  clear  ajid  concife  deduction  of  fads, 
in  •  the  order  of  time,  and  a  critical  examination 
of  the  letters,  fonnets,  and  other  evidence,  are 
ftill  requifite  to    eftablifh  the  innocence,  or  the 
guilt  of  Mary,  on  a  better  foundation  than  the 
perverfion  of  every  hiftorical  fad.     On  this  fub- 
je£k  I  have  already  difcovered,  and  may  ftill  ex- 
pert to  procure  fome  original  materials,  fubfervient 
to  the  evidence  of  which  the  public  is  poffeffed. 

The  reader  will  be  difappointed  who  expedls 
to  be  gratified,  in  this  work,  with  any  pointed, 
political  allufions  to  the  prefent  times.  The  pre- 
fent  ever  appears  the  moft  important  period,  and 
the  political  produ&ions  of  the  day  are  overpaid 
with  prajfe',  at  the  time^  ^proportion  as  they  are 
afterwaWi'iftlgjfe'deck iur  ci^^mned.  But  the  fol- 
lowing Hiftorv  w?«rP?pftly  written  in  a  diftant 
-.• :  .•:  »..%••   .  folitude, 
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folitude,  far  removed  from  political  difcuflion.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  fpeak  of  the  prefent  times, 
without  degenerating  either  into  adulation  or 
cenfure,  and  abfurd  indeed  to  render  the  hiftory 
of  the  laft  century  a  comment  on  the  philofophy 
or  folly  of  the  prefent.  * 

Edivbubch, 

y«w  2,  1800.        •  ? 
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ERRATA  to  Voi... I. 

Page  36.  line  6.  note,  for  Romanam  read  Romano 

for  regaleoi  dum  read  dum  rcgilcm 

38.  —    2%,  for  provifional  read  provincial 

56.*  —     6.  tiote,  for  1669  read  1609 

79«  — •      3»  fir  operated  read  operates 

85*  ■—      2,  for  fijtty  read  fifty 

ti6.  —      i.  note,  for  ferfon  read  tti(on 

162.  margin,    for 'of  read  to  the  Scots 

176.  line    13.  /or  by  difeharge  r**i  by  a  di /charge 

188.  _•    %\.  for  conftru&cd  r«rrf  conftrucYive 

X92.  —    22*  /or  conciliatory  read  but  conciliatory 

198,  —      4.  note,  for  their  w J  the  original, 

200.  •—      1.  for  were  read  was  represented 

so  3.  —    30.  /or  on  read  in  the  prefent  reign 

110.  —    22«  fir  as  read  and  as 

213.  —    31.  for  their  former  r«tt/  the  former 

219.  — .     2.  note,  fir  a  court  rw</  the  court 

222.  —      2.  for  evaded  read  invaded 

251*  —     j,  for  \n  read  on  the  confines 

±55.  —     2.  dele  as 

298.  —      5.  iw^.^rAirley,  with,  read  AUkj  with 

262.  —    24.  yoraddreffedrWaddrefTes 

366.  — >    27.  fir  Scotland  read  Ireland 

370.  —    16.  fir  a  nation  read  the  nation 

445*  —   a6.  for  fpecie  rWfpecies 

448.  —      5.  note,  for  afterwards  read  alio 
463.    -VI(  mte, for Sir  r^  Mr. 
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Accejfton^  and  departure  of  James  from  Scotland.— 
State  of  that  kingdom. — Union^  and  ecclejiajlicai 
conformity  attempted.— Retrofpeftive  view  of  pref- 
lytery.-*— Revival  of  prelacy. — Statey  and  propofed 
improvement  of  the  Borders. — Highlands  and  IJles. 
—Difcoveries  of  Cowrie's  con/piracy9  of  Balme- 
rino's  treafon  ;  eccleftaftical  affairs.— -King's  jour- 
ney to  Scotland.— Articles  of  Perth. — Death  and 
character  of  James. 

THE  marriage  of  James  IV.  and  of  Margaret,  book 
eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  was  productive  .  -1'-uJ 
at  firft  of  a  temporary  alliance,  and  at  the  diftance      1503. 
of  a  century,  of  a  permanent  union  between  Scot-    DefC€nt» 
land  and  England.     After  the  firft  generation,  the 
iffue  of  Henry  had  terminated  in  females,  and  on 
f  ol.  1.  b  the 
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the  death  of  Elizabeth  his  grandchild,  the  blood 
of  the  Tudors  exifted,  almoft  exclufively,  in  the 
*5°3»  veins  of  the  Stuarts.  James  VI.  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  third  in  defcent  from  Margaret,  and 
James  IV.  had  been  placed  while  an  infant  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  which  his  unhappy  mother  was 
J567-  forced  to  refign ;  but  had  attained  to  a  mature 
age,  when  his  fucceffion  opened  to  the  Englifli 
crown.  The  defign  of  this  Hiftory  is,  tb 
defcribe  the  domeftic  tranfadtions  of  Scotland, 
and  the  relative  events  with  which  they  were 
occafionally  conne&ed  in  England,  from  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  under  James  VI.  to  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne.  ' 

And  accef-  iT  js  feldom  that  the  acceffion  of  a  foreigner  is 
James  tranquil,  and  James  was  peculiarly  obnoxious 
from  his  birth-place,  to  the  antipathy  of  a  people, 
among  whom  his  mother  had  fuffered  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  But  his  acceffion  was  promoted  by 
the  expectations  of  every  religious,  and  the  in- 
terefts  of  almoft  every  political  party  in  England, 
1603.  The  puritans,  who  had  experienced  his  friendly 
interceffion  with  Elizabeth,  anticipated  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  church,  if  not  the  downfal  and  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  hierarchy,  from  a  prince  whofe  pro- 
feffed  religion  was  congenial  to  their  own'.  The 
eftablifhed  clergy  had  examined  his  character  with 
more  anxious  attention ;  and  difcovered,  both  in 
his  conduft  and  in  his  controverfial  difcourfes,  a 

1  Fuller,  224. 

ftrcfng 
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ftroftg  predileftioii  for  the  epifcopal  order*.  The  B  °°  K 
cathblics,  then  a  numerous  and  powerful  party*  *— * *--J 
expe&ed  greater  indulgence  in  their  religion ;  and  ,6°3* 
entertained  a  perfuafion,  that  its  do&rines  and  its 
votaries  were  fecretly  not  indifferent  to  a  monarch, 
the  pretenfions  of  whofe  family  they  had  firft  fup* 
ported,  and  whofe  mother  they  regarded  as  a 
martyr  to  their  caufe.  But  his  peaceful,  and  un- 
difturbed  acceffion  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  abfence 
of  every  competitor,  by  whom  his  title  could  be 
contefted,  or  the  affe&ions  of  the  nation  pre-occu- 
pied  or  divided.  Hereditary  right  was  fecurely 
eftablifhed,  by  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  five 
reigns.  The  formidable  power  of  the  antient  no- 
bility was  crufhed  by  the  Tudors :  their  afpiring 
ambition  had  departed  with  their  power.  Eliza* 
beth  had  acquired  an  afcendancy,  almoft  abfolute, 
in  Scottifh  roairs,  and  her  ftatefmen  were  reduced, 
by  her  de^th,  to  the  lingular  alternative  of  re- 
ceiving James  as  their  fovereign,  or  of  relinquifh<- 
ing  their  afcendancy  over  a  country  fubfervi- 
ent  to  their  councils.  The  danger  of  a  difputed 
fucceffion  was  juftly  apprehended;  nor  did  it 
efcape  the  fagaqous  obfervation  of  Cecil,  that  the 
fubmiflion  of  England  to  a  Scottifh  monarch 
would  be  recompenfed  by  the  ultimate  acquifitiott 
of  his  kingdom.  During  the  laft  years  of  Eliza- 
beth, her  courtiers  and  ftatefmen  were  feduced 
by  the  intrigues,  and  devoted  fecretly  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  her  fucceflbr ;  and  if  a  few  3,  averfe  to 

1  Caldcrwood,  246*         '  Cobhaib,  Raleigh,  Fortefcue. 
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March  24. 


the  Scottish  line,  were  defirous  to  receive  it  under 
certain  limitations,  their  fhare  in  the  recent  de? 
ftruftion  of  Eflex  had  rendered  them  unpopular, 
and  therefore  weak. 

From  thofe  circumftances,  more  than  from  Eliza- 
beth's nomination,  the  throne  was  already  fecured 
to  James  ;  but  the  privy  council,  before  they  ven- 
tured to  proclaim  her  fucceffor,  afFetted  to  con- 
fult  her  laft  declaration  to  Cecil,  &s  a  bequeft  of 
the  crown.  While  they  continued  to  deliberate, 
Sir  Robert  Carey  efcaped  from  the  palace,  and  by 
means  of  previous  relays  of  horfes,  arrived  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  third  day.  The  king  had  already 
retired  to  reft ;  but  the  meffenger,  admitted  im- 
mediately to  the  bed-chamber,  knelt,  and  faluting 
James  as  king  of  England,  announced  the  glad 
intelligence  of  Elizabeth's  death.  AjLher  ficknefs 
and  danger  were  previoufly  known,  the  intelli- 
gence was  neither  unexpe&ed,  nor  received  with 
intemperate  expreffions  of  joy.  But  the  king  w^s 
unaffured  as  yet  of  his  own  fucceffion.  After  an 
anxious  interval  of  three  days,  his  apprehenfiona 
were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Percy, 
sand  Somerfet,  the  earl  of  Worcefter's  fon,  dis- 
patched by  the  privy  council  to  notify  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  the  proclamation  of  her  fucceflbr, 
and  to  allure  him  that  all  ranks  acquiefced  in  his 
title,  and  languifhed  for  his  prefence4.  His  ac- 
ceffion  was  immediately  proclaimed  in  Scotland. 


4  Johniloni,    Hift.  p.  360.      Spottifwood,    Hift.  p.  473. 
Carcv,  earl*of  Monmouth's  Memoires. 
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The  people  were  admonifhed,  that  as  theEngKft  BOrOK 
were  obedient  fubje&s  of  the  fame  monarch,  all  i.  -y-J 
national  animofities  muft  henceforth  ceafe:    but      l6°3* 
the  predatory  habits  of  the  borderers  revived ;  and 
fome  flight  incurfions,  memorable  as  the  laft  that 
were  made  into  England,  were  afterwards  repreffed 
and  feverely  puniflied'. 

Preparations  for  his  departure  were  alfo  made,  hu  *ep«*  ■ 

j^  urc  from 

When  reminded  on  Sunday,  by  an  officious  scotund. 
preacher,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  that  his 
acceffion  was  exclufively  the  work  of  God,  he 
arofe,  at  the  concluflon  of  the  fermon,  and  ad- 
dreffed  the  people  in  a  long  harangue ;  recapitu- 
lated the  numerous  proofs  of  his  affeftion  in  the 
tranfa&iong  of  his  reign ;  p jofeffed  that  his  power 
was  enlarged  in  order  to  promote  their  welfare, 
and  promifed  to  revifit  the  country  every  third 
year,  that  his  fubjefts  might  pour  their  complaints 
into  his  paternal  bofom.  His  expreflions  refpeft- 
ing  the  church  were  obfcure  and  guarded ;  but 
when  he  intimated  his  approaching  departure,  the 
people,  prefaging  the  lofs  of  their  ancient  fove- 
reigns,  burft  into  loud  lamentations  and  tears. 
The  departure  of  his  queen  was  delayed  fome 
weeks  :  the  adminiftration  was  committed  to  the 
privy  council  and  the  officers  of  date ;  to  the  earl  of 
Montrofe  the  chancellor,  to  Sir  George  Hume  trea- 
surer, to  lord  Balmerino  the  fecretary ;  and  his  chil- 
dren, Henry,  Charles,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
were  diftributed  among  different  noble  families. 

*  Spottifwood,  p.  476.     Store's  Chron.  819. 
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His  journey  commenced  on  Tuefday  the  fifth  of 
April.  On  the  fecond  day,  with  a  train  fele&ed 
Aril3*  ^rorn  ^e  Principal  nobility,  he  was  received  by  the 
JEnglifh  garrifon  into  Berwick ;  the  fortifications 
of  which,  after  an  interval  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  were  again  furveyed  with  admiration 
by  the  Scots6. 
Sute  of  James,  eftabliflied  now  on  the  throne  of  Britain, 

dom-  S*  had  ^attained  to  the  fummit  of  his  fortune  and  am- 
bition ;  and,  by  a  Angular  felicity,  he  whofe  birth 
was  difaftrous  to  his  parents,  whofe  infant  reign 
was  calamitous  to  his  fubje&s,  and  his  perfon  the 
alternate  pri^e  qf  contending  fa&ions,  had  arrived, 
without  the  aid  °f  diftinguiftied  merit,  and  almoft 
without  an  effort,  to  the  undifturbed  poffeffion  of 
three  kingdoms.  Whatever  he  had  meditated  for 
th$  improvement,  or  concerted  for  the  better  rei- 
gulation  of  his  paternal  dominions,  remained  now 
to  be  executed  y  and  certainly  the  fituation  of 
Scotland  afforded  ample  fcope  for  the  exercife  of 
his  political  wifdom,  The  country,  agitated  during 
Jiis  minority  with  civil  diffenfions,  and  often  ravaged 
by  internal  war,  remained,  on  the  return  of  tran- 
quillity, exhaufted  and  debilitated;  without  in* 
duftry,  and  deftitute  of  refources  to  profecute 
fchemes  of  remote  aggrandizement.  Its  trade 
was  limited  to  a  few  towns,  and  confifted  of  wool, 
hides,  and  the  more  precarious  produce  of  its 
jnines  and  fiftrings,  exported  in  finall  barks  of  Jit- 
tie  value,  and  exchanged  for  whatever  articles  of 

6  Johnft  Hift.  361-2.     Sppttifw.  47$.     Calderw.  472. 
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utility  or  luxury  were  requifite  to  fupply  its  domef-  B  °£  K 
tic  confumption.  Wherever  the  rude  products  *— -v— 9 
conftitute  the  ftaple  commodities  of  a  country,  x  °3' 
large  or  important  manufactures  are  not  to  be  ex- 
petted  :  thofe  of  Scotland  were  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  coarfeft  nature,  without  which  the  pooreft 
nations  are  unable  to  fubfift7.  The  ft  ate  of  agri- 
culture was  languid  and  ftationary,  obftru&ed, 
even  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  by  the  oppreffions 
of*  the  landlord,  the  dependence  of  the  farmer, 
and  their  mutual  poverty ;  but  in  the  northern 
counties,  the  peafant  extra&ed  a  fcanty  pittance 
from  a  foil  exhaufted  by  conftant  tillage.  The 
nobility  difdained,  or  obeyed  with  reluftance  the 
decifions  of  juftice.  They  continued  to  profecute 
their  deadly  feuds ;  to  abet  the  moft  defperate 
crimes  of  their  retainers ;  and,  under  their  nume- 
rous hereditary  jurifdi&ions,  to  extend  their  op- 
preffions, their  power,  and  dependents  beyond  the  v 
circle  of  their  refpe&ive  vaffals.  Their  feuds  were 
inveterate ;  and  their  revenge  was  frequently  dif- 
honeft  and  infidious.  The  fanguinary  troubles  of 
a  female  reign,  and  a  long  minority,  had  per- 
verted or  extinguifhed  their  fenfe  of  morals,  and 
difcovered,  during  a  religious  age,  that  no  religion 
can  compenfate  the  abfence  or  the  relaxations  of 
juftice. 

A  diftrafted  country,  whofe  poverty  prefented 
no  adequate  reward  nor  an  occupation  for  induf- 

7  Craig  dc  Unionc  Traftatus,  p.  237—44.  MS.  in  the  Ad* 
vocate's  Library. 
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book  try,  had  already  been  deferted  by  many  of  the 
u-^j  natives,  who,  penetrating  into  the  remoteft  regions, 
l6o3*  acquired,  or  perhaps  revived  among  foreigners, 
the  national  appellation  of  a  vagrant  race.  Their 
numbers  multiplied  rapidly  in  Poland,  whofe  plains 
they  traverfed  in  large  caravans ;  whofe  internal 
trade  they  divided  with  the  Jews  ;  and,  during  the 
laft  century,  a  conftant  influx  of  frefh  adven- 
turers returned  enriched  by  the  luxury  of  the 
Polifli  nobles8.  But  a  large  portion  of  Scotland 
retained  the  primitive  ferocity  of  its  favage  ftate. 
Thelfles  are  reprefented  as  utterly  barbarous];  the 
Highlands  as  barbarous,  yet  not  unfufceptible  of  a 
flight  civilization.  The  former,  an  occafional  afy- 
Jum  for  pirates,  fcarcely  acknowledged  a  nominal 
fubjettion  to  the  Scottish  crown ;  the  clans  of  the 
latter  exhaufted  their  rude  valour  in  mutual 
flaughter,  or  infefted  the  adjacent  lowlands  with 
flight  depredations.  From  a  conftant  warfare,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Borders  were  equally  barbarous, 
and  from  their  vicinity,  far  more  formidable  to 
government.  James,  from  their  ftrength  and  tur- 
bulence, had  early  prefaged  that  unlefs  poffefled  of 
the  whole  of  Britain,  his  fucceflbr  would  be  foon 
bereft  of  its  northern  extremity,  and  of  his 
anointed    head;     a    predi&ion    deftined   to    be 

8  Bacon,  vol.  ii.  p.  175.  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were 
numerous  in  Poland  before  the  acceflion.  Carte,  Hift.  vol.  iii\ 
p.  770.  affeits,  that  from  the  acceflion  till  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
200,000  families  had  emigrated  to  Livonia !  as  if  the  population 
of  the  country  could  have  fupplied  an  annual  emigration  of 
4000  familiei,  or  20,000  perfons. 

ftrangely 
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ftrangely  verified,  by  the  acquisition  of  that  king*  book 
dom  for  which  he  was  felicitous  9.  ^   J-^r 

The  fituation  of  Scotland  had  been  ineffe&ually  vj£**tQm 
regretted,  and  the  removal,  or  the  alleviation  of  p°fed. 
its  miferies,  was  referved  by  James  for  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  and  the  harmony  promifed  by 
the  union  of  the  crowns.  His  recent  elevation 
exempted  him  from  the  fa&ious  control  of  the 
nobles ;  and  by  a  judicious  application,  his  reve- 
nues were  fufficient  to  invigorate  induftry,  his 
power  to  reprefs  the  diforders  predominant 
through  Scotland.  But  he  propofed,  to  the  Scots 
as  preliminary  to  every  national  improvement,  to 
the  Englifh  as  neceffary  to  confolidate  a  divided 
empire,  that  the  two  kingdoms  fhould  accede  to 
an  incorporating  union,  and  an  equal  communica- 
tion of  their  refpeftive  rights10.  The  meafure  was 
firft  recommended  to  the  Englifh  parliament,  and 
in  a  conference  between  both  houfes,  Ellefmere 
the  chancellor  procured  with  difficulty  the  nomi- 
nation of  forty-four  commiffioners  to  treat  with 
the  Scots. 

When  the  Scottifli  parliament  aflembled  at  A  P*rli*- 
Perth,  the  nobility,  on  the  firft  propofition  of  an  juiy'n. 
union,  were  alarmed  for  their  privileges,  or  appre- 
henfive  of  their,  future  fubje&ion  to  England. 
Frequent  confutations  were  privately  held,  till 
admonifhed  by  thd  king  that  their  prompt  obe- 
dience could  alone  avert  his  fevere  difpleafure ; 
when  their  hafte  to  exculpate  themfelves  by  the 

•  K>ng  Jamea*  Works,  159.         I0  Id.  448. 
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appointment  of  commiffioners,  announced  that 
they  were  no  longer  equal  to  a  conteft  with  their 
1604.  abfent  fovereign".  Thirty-fix  commiffioners  were 
chofen  to  co-operate  with  thofe  of  England,  in 
concerting  the  union ;  but  without  detriment  to 
the  independency,  which  was  referved  entire,  or 
the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
Scottiih  monarchy,  whofe  alteration  was  prohi- 
bited. The  parliament,  fecretly  averfe  to  the 
union,  affe&ed  to  confider  it  as  limited  to  the  re- 
moval of  whatever  ftatutes  or  local  ufages  might 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  pad  hoftilities,  or  gene- 
rate future  animofity  between  the  kingdoms'*. 
Treaty  of  The  commiffioners  affenibled  at  Weftminfier  ; 

and  after  repeated  conferences,  produ&ive  only  of 
minute  regulations,  their  progrefs  was  interrupted 
by  debates  to  which  there  was  no  iffue.  A  free 
interchange  of  rights,  a  common  legiflature,  the 
fame  laws  againft  (late  offences,  were  alone  requi- 
fite  to  complete  the  union.  But  the  commiffioners 
adhered  invariably  to  their  national  prejudices. 
The  Scots  were  tenacious  of  their  independence, 
and  unwilling  to  defcend  to  the  fubordinate, 
though  fecurer  ftation  of  a  dependent  province  of 
the  Britifh  empire.  To  the  poverty  of  a  proud 
ariftocracy,  commercial  privileges  were  neither  an 
objeft,  nor  a  recompqnce  for  the  furrender  of 
their  perfonal  importance  or  (hare  in  the  legifla- 
ture ;  and  expe&ing  every  benefit  from  the  accef- 

"  Johnft.  Hift.  388.    State  papers,  MS.  in  the  Advocate's 
Library. 
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fion  alone,  they  were  apprehenfive  that  an  union,  book 
by  diminifhing  their  influence,  might  impair  their  y  -.'-u* 
claims  on  the  munificence  of  their  fovereign.  l6o4* 
The  commons  were  yet  infignificant,  and,  as  the 
reft  of  Europe  was  open  to  their  adventurers,  in- 
fenfible  to  the  advantages  of  a  trade  with  Eng- 
land. The  temptation  of  a  colonial  trade  did  not 
then  exift ;  and  the  improvement  of  their  country, 
from  the  admiflion  of  its  rude  produce  into  the 
Englifli  markets,  was  underftood  fo  imperfectly, 
or  fo  little  forefeen,  that  in  the  preliminary  articles, 
fheep  and  black  cattle,  together  with  wool,  hides, 
leather,  and  yarn,  were  prohibited  or  referved  by 
the  commiffioners  from  exportation,  for  the  internal 
confumption  of  each  nation.  But  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  government  to  England,  while  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  court, was  feverely  felt  and  regretted 
in  the  metropolis,  affe&ed  all  ranks  as  a  violent, 
and  a  dangerous  experiment,  of  which  the  detri- 
ment was  certain,  immediate,  and  extenfive ;  the 
beneficial  confequences,  precarious  and  remote  f\ 

Nor  were  the  Englilh  commiffioners  lefs  influ-  pbftacie*  to 
enced  by  national  prejudices.  Inftrutted  perhaps  lt8  ucccs# 
by  the  prodigality  of  their  fovereign,  they  pro- 
pofed  an  uniformity  of  laws  as  the  bafis  of  an 
union,  and  when  the  Scottilh  commiffioners  re- 
jected an  ignominious  fervitude  to  the  laws  of 
England,  they  refuted  on  other  terms  to  commu- 
nicate their  rights  to  aliens,  recently  their  enemies, 
2nd  ftill  their  rivals.     In  the  next  century, .  their 

13  Spottif.  Hifl.  481.     Journals  of  the  Commons,  voL  i\ 
p.  £i8.    Craig,  de  Unionc,  238—42.  MS. 
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pofterity  discovered,  nor  was  experience  iieeeffary 
to  prove,  that  if  the  relative  obligations  to  go- 
vernment are  the  fame,  uniformity  oF  religious,  or 
municipal  laws  is  not  effential  to  an  incorporating 
union.  To  obliterate  thofe  laws  which  cuftom 
and  pofitive  inftitutions  have  accumulated,  is  im- 
practicable except  in  a  conquered  country;  to 
fubftitute  a  different  jurifprudence,  unknown  *  to 
the  people,  and  irreconcilable  perhaps  with  their 
private  rights,  would  be  produ&ive  of  univerfal 
confiifion  and  difmay  :  but  the  Englifh  commiffi- 
oners  were  actuated  obvioufly  by  a  jealous  alter- 
native, to  reduce  a  rival  ftate  to  fubje&ion,  or  op- 
pofe  an  infurmountable  obftrudlion  to  an  union. 
The  alternative  was  propofed,  as  a  rapid  influx  of 
Scots  was  apprehended,  from  a  meafure  which 
opened  the  trade  of  England,  the  univerfities, 
the  church,  and  the  mod  lucrative,  or  dignified 
offices  of  government,  to  the  induftrious  ambition 
of  a  favoured  nation.  Antipathies  which  the 
intercourfe  of  another  century  was  infufEcient  to 
eradicate,  were  entire  and  vigorous'4;  and  the 
Englifh,  engaged  in  no  continental  wars,  nor  am- 
bitious of  foreign  alliances,  were  indifferent  to  the 
additional  ftrength,  the  acceflion  of  territory, 
and  above  all  the  internal,  and  profound  fecurity 
to  be  derived  from  an  union,  which  in  the  prefent 
century,  their  apprehenfion  of  a  feparate-fuccef- 
fion  to  the  two  kingdoms  was  requifite  to  ac- 
complifh. 

'♦  Craig,  de  Unione,  138.  MS. 
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On  the  interpofition  of  James,  two  conciliatory  book 
pf opofitions  were  adopted:   i.  That  the  privileges  *  -*-_r 
of  fubje&s  fhould  extend  in  each  kingdom  to      l6o*> 

i  •  r        i     <•     i  •    i  n  t  m  Union  poft- 

thofe  whole  birth. was  poltenor  to  the  acceffion;  poncdj 
2.  That  the  prefent  inhabitants  fhould  be  received 
as  denizens  capable  of  inheritance,  but  excluded, 
at  leaft  till  the  union  were  accomplilhed,  from  a 
voice  or  feat  in  the  legiilature,  from  a  (hare  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  or  an  office  under  the 
executive  department  of  government".     Thefe 
propofitions  were  referved  for  the  confideration  of 
parliament,  but  an  interval  of  two  years  was  fuf- 
fered  to  elapfe  before  the  union  was  refumed.     la 
the  Englifh  parliament  the  lords  were  difpofed  to 
co-operate  with  their  fovereign ;  but  the  commons 
were  jealous  of  his  Scottifli  favourites,  tenacious 
of  their  privileges,  and  (till  actuated  by  national 
antipathies.     Of  the  articles  prepared  by  the  com- 
miffioners,  the  abolition  of  hoftile  laws  was  alone 
adopted.     Commercial  intercourfe,  and  a  mutual 
naturalization,  were  frequently  agitated,  and  at 
length  abandoned  in  defpair.     When  we  examine 
the  debates  of  the  commons,  we  difcover,  inftead 
of  an  impartial  confideration  of  the  fubjeft,  that  as 
their  motives  were  of  an  invidious  nature  which  it 
was  neceffary  to  diffemble,  their  arguments  were 
chiefly  derived  from  the  turbulent  difpofition  of 
the  Scots,  whofe  government,  from  its  extreme 
freedom,  was  irreconcileable  with  theirs  ;  or  from 
the  reluftance,  or  refufal  of  the  Scottifh  parlia- 

15  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  38.     Craig,  de  Uni-  * 

one,  p.  6$9  MS. 
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B  oo  k  ment  to  relinquish  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
WjW— »j  realm.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  alone  feems  to 
,$C4*  have  comprehended  the  nature,  or  importance  of 
an  union,  maintained  in  vain,  that  no  uniformity 
was  requifite  in  laws  or  religion,  but  that  the 
Englifh  monarchy  would  become  truly  formidable* 
"  with  Scotland  united,  Ireland  reduced,  the  Low 
"  Countries  contra&ed,  and  the  navy  fupported." 
James  reprefented  in  vain,  that  the  laws,  like  the 
language  of  Scotland,  were  congenial,  and  would 
affimilate  eafily  with  thofe  of  England ;  that  the 
people  were  more  fubmiffive  to  his  pen  than  to 
the  fword  of  his  progenitors,  and  that  their  par- 
liament, whbfe  form  was  far  from  popular,  deli- 
berated on  no  fubje&s  without  his  permiffion. 
The  commons  remained  inflexible.  Their  oppo- 
fition  was  increafed  by  the  refufal  of  the  lords  to 
abolifli  purveyance,  and  their  fpeeches  intimated, 
in  a  claflical  adage,  that  the  Scots  were  an  ha'ppy 
nation,  as  the  prefence  of  a  court  was  oppreflive 
to  the  country  within  which  it  was  held ,6. 
Abandoned.  From  the  judges  however,  a  declaration  of  fome 
importance  was  obtained.  On  the  principle  that 
an  alien  is  born  in  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince, 
the  po/inati9  born  fince  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
as  their  allegiance  was  indifcriminately  due 
to  James,    were  declared    to  be  freely  natural- 


16  Procul  a  numine,  procul  a  futminey  Journals  of  the  Com- 
mons, vol.  I.  335.  vii.  67.  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
James9  Works,  119—22.    Craig,  de  Unione,  84.  MS. 
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ized  in  either  kingdom17.     The  antenati,  whofe  B  °  °  K 
birth  preceded  the  acceffion,  remained  in   their  L   [   _j 
original  fituation  of  aliens.     The  union,  a  pre-      ,6°** 
mature  and  therefore  an   impolitic  attempt,  ter- 
minated thus  in  a  federal  alliance  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  tacitly  eftablifhed,  by  a  voluntary  fub- 
miflion  to  the  fame  monarch,  and  a  mutual  fup* 
preffion  of  all  hoftility'8. 

To  obliterate  the  animofities,  and  to  incorporate  Ecdefiaffi- 
the  inhabitants,  of  kingdoms  formerly  hoftile  and  formity 
flill  difcordant,  were  magnificent  objects,  of  which  Pn)i*ft(L 
we  may  affirm,  that  the  reciprocal  advantages 
were  too  remote  to  be  defcried  by  James,  or 
purfued  by  his  minifters  with  much  folicitude. 
That  turbulent  liberty  which  raifed  him  prema- 
turely to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  had  repeatedly 
circumfcribed  his  power,  and  controlled  his  pre- 
rogative. The  more  civilized  ftate  of  the  Engiifh 
nation,  their  obedience  *  to  the  laws,  and  implicit 
acquiefcence  in  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  had 
attracted  his  early  notice,  and  infpired  a  vague 
defire  to  inculcate  on  his  acceffion  the  imita- 
tion of  their  manners,  in  order  to  transfufe  a  por- 
tion of  their  fubmiffive  fpirit  into  the  untra&able 
Scots'9.      It    was  from    a   different    and   fecret 

motive, 

17  The  pqftnatt  were  naturalized,  not  becaufe  they  were  fub- 
jc&s  of  the  king,  as  king  of  England,  but  generally,  becaufe  > 

they  were  fubje&s  of  the  king.     See  this  argument  in  Bacon's 
cafe  of  Calvin,  vol.  ii.  p.  514.      Lords  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

M   Spottifw.  505.     Pari.  19  James  VI.  unprinted  acts. 

■9  James'  Works,  p.   188.     "  It  was  not  his  defire/*  he 
obferved  on  another  occafion,   "  to  deprive  England  of  it* 

"  law*, 
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motive,  that  his  crude  and  imperfeQ:  conceptions 
of  an  union  were  improved  and  accelerated  by 
,6d*  his  Engltfh  minifters.  His  offspring  was  neither 
numerous  nor  healthy  •>  and  as  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land devolved,  on  the  failure  of  his  children,  to 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  eventual  feparation 
and  lofs  of  that  kingdom  were  to  be  prevented 
by  an  immediate  incorporation  with  England* 
That  his  motive  was  the  increafe  and  liability  of 
the  regal  power,  is  attefted  by  his  avowed  hoftility 
to  the  Scottifh  church,  A  religious  was  fuper- 
added  to  a  civil  union,  and  under  the  pretext  of  a 
laudable  conformity,  epifcopal  government  was 
again  eftablifhed.  The  confequences  were  fo 
memorable  in  the  fucceeding  reigns,  that  it  is 
neceffary  to  explain, s  and  deduce  from  its  origin, 
the  form  and  the  fpirit  of  prefbyterian  difcipline, 
long  regarded  as  obnoxious  to  monarchy,  hateful 
and  ultimately  difaftrous  to  the  Stewarts. 


"  laws,  but  to  lay  Scotland  fubje&  to  the  fame  laws :— he 
•'  did  deiire  that  they  fhould  be  fubje&ed  both  to  one  rule  and 
"  to  one  law."  Journals  of  the  Commons,  vol.  i.  314.  "  I  mean 
"  of  fuch  a  general  union  of  laws  as  may  reduce  the  whole, 
"  ifland,  that  as  they  live  already  under  one  monarch,  fo  they 
"  may  be  governed  by  one  law."  James'  Works,  512.  His 
intention  evidently  was  to  introduce  the  Englifh  law  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  although  fuggefted  by  Bacon,  I  doubt  if  his  ideas 
extended  beyond  that  object,  to  an  union  of  legiflatures,  of 
which  no  trace  is  contained  in  his  works.  Craig,  who  wrote  un- 
der his  directions,  confidered  it  as  eflential  to  an  equal  union, 
that  each  nation  fhould  retain  its  own  parliament.  De  Unione, 
p.  257.  MS. 

The 


*The  forms  of  ccclefiaftical  government  haye  book 
heea  modelled,  in  gesaeral,  after  the  civil  eftablifli*   »   -J-  ^j 
J&ents  on  which  they    were  conftructed*     Thus,       1*°4- 
.the  gradations  of  epifcopal  jurifdidion  and  dignity  ^™r^* 
coincided  originally,  with  the  provincial  magiftracies  of  Preiby- 
^f  the  Ro«ian  Epipire.   After  the  reformation,  they 
Vere  retained  in  Oermany  and  the  kingdoms  of 
the  north,  as  congenial  to  monarchy,  bat.  rejed*  ^ 
ed  in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  as  a  domination 
neither  confonant   to   the.  humble,  and   fraternal 
parity  of  the  primitive  chriftians,    nor  compati- 
ble with  the  fpirft  of  a  republican  government  ,,»^r' 
Pre-eminence  of  facerdotal  rank  was   abolifhedj 
the  church  was  ■  eftablifhed    on  the  equality,  not 
on  a  regular   fubordination  of  its  pallors^ and 
when  tranfplanted  from  Geneva  to  Scotland,  the 
jnftittition  was  productive  of  a  fingular  alliance   Anno i, 6^ 
between  a  republican  church  and  a  mqnarchial 
ftate.     But  the  parity  of  the  Sc.ottifli  church  was 
at  firft   imperfect     On  the  death  of  the  queen 
regent,  when  the  reformation  had  acquired  a  pqr* 
manent,  and    legal  eftablifhment,    ten  or  twelve 
fuperintendents  were  propofed  by  Knox,   to  in* 
fpeft  the  deferted  fees  of  the  bifhops,  tcr  re-people 
'the  churches  with  fuitable  paftors,  or  by  their  own 
labours,  to  propagate  the  gofpel  in  every  corner  of  *    • 

the  vineyard  of  Chrift.  An  inftitution  fruitful  as 
a  polemical  topic,  has  been  ufurped  as  a  proof  that 
the  Scottifh  church  was  founded  at  firft  on  a  mo- 
derate imparity,  and  regulated  by  the  authority  of 

M  See  Robertfon's  Hift.  of  Scotland,  p.  148. 

,  vol,  u  c  an 
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B  0^6  k  an  infant  hierarchy  *9.  But  the  fuperintendents 
w^-,V  w  whofe  jurifdidion  was  limited  to  fpiritual  admo- 
,6o*#  nition,  were  themfelves  amenable  to  their  provin- 
cial clergy  ;  and  their  office  was  exprefsly  a  tempo* 
rary  expedient,  created  to  remedy  or  flipply  the 
fcarcity  of  eftablifhed  clergy  *°.  They  were  feleQv 
ed  from  the  clergy  by  a  popular  election,  and 
rewarded  with  a  fmall  additional  itipend  ;  but  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  that  fmall  addition,  half 
their  numbers  remained  incomplete  *\ 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  church  above 
twenty  years ;  fuperintended  by  refponfible  over- 
feers,  and  regulated  by  fynodical  and  general 
affemblies.  The  popifh  bifhops  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  temporal  dignities,  and  a  proportion,  of 
their  revenues  ;  and  a  few  converts  might  afpire 
to  the  fuperintendence  of  their  former  diocefe*. 
Their  fpoils,  however,  were  engroffed  by  the 
nobles,    Morton  the  regent,  on  obtaining  a  grant 

■»  Guthrie's  Mem.  p.  U 

*°  "  Becaufe  we  have  appointed  a  larger  ilipend  to  them 
"  that  fhall  be  fuperintendents,  we  have  thought  good  to  fig- 
*'  niTy  fuch  reafons  as  moved  us  to  make  a  difference  at  this 
€(  time.  We  have  thought  it  moil  expedient  at  thktime,  that 
u  from  the  godly  and  learned  men  now  in  the  land,  ten  or 
u  twelve  be  fele&ed."  Firft  Book  of  Discipline,  wherein  the 
mode  of  election,  the  office  and  powers  of  fuperintendents  ar% 
prescribed  and  explained. 

u  Their  numbers  never  exceeded  five ;  Spottifwood  the 
archbi(hop*s  Either,  Winram,  Willock,  Erfkine  of  Dun,  anej 
Crefwell,  fuperintendents  of  Lothian,  Fifej  Glafgow,  Aty- 
gus,  Argyle  and  the  Ifles.  Their  diftri&s  correfponded  nearly, 
but  not  exactly,  with  the  former  bilhopneks. — Calderwood** 
Hift.  p.  27. 

of 
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W  the  revenues  of  St.  Andrews,  beftowed  die  fee,  b  o  b  fc 
which  he  could  not  decently  occupy,  on  a  needy   ^  l*  ^ 
dependant,  to  whom  he  afforded. a  flender  ftipend  ;       26o+* 
and  the  fame  expedient  was  adopted  wherever  an 
epifcopal  benefice    became  vacant;     An  aflembly  Anno  1571* 
of  the  church,  intimidated  x>r  dependent  on  the 
regent's  protection,  was  fatisfied  with  protecting,  that 
the  meafufe  fliould  fubfift  only  during  the.  king** 
minority,  till  a  purer  conftitution  might  be  expefl* 
ed  from  parliament.     Without  revenues  and  with- 
out authority,  thofe  titular  bilhops  could  neither 
efcape  contempt,  nor  refift  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
national  church.     Their  vifitatorial  powers  were 
eircumfcribed  or  fufpended ;  their  office  was  de-  "j 
ckred  inconfiftent  with  the  gofpel,  and  their  name    ) 
an  appellation  equivalent  to  paftor,  and  applicable 
to  every  prefbyterian  minifter m\ 

The  hoftilities  waged  againft  preiacy,  fubfifted  ***** 
with  little  interruption,  till  the  murder  of  the  hand- 
fome  earl  of  Murray,  which  was  perpetrated  by  uv-      - 
Huntley;  but  as  it  was   afcribed   to   the   king's 
jealoufy,  or  Maitland  the  chancellor's  mitigation, 
it  rendered  the  court  unpopular  and  the  church 
triumphant.     Its  difcipline  and  its  liberties   were  Atjpottfa. 
t^ien  recognized,  and  confirmed  in  parliament  *% 
The  radical  jurifdi&ion  was  iodged  in  the  parochial 
affemblies    of    the  church,  a  feffion  ,  where   tHe 
toinifler  prefides  over  lay-elders*  felefted  to  con- 

*x  Spottifw.  260.     Calderwood,  $$f  8.  64.  81.     Second 
Book  of  Difcipline. 
*'  Pari.  J  2  Jarocs  VI,  chap.  i. 

C  *  fult 
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$  b  b  4  fait  thte  Spiritual  interefts  of  the  congregation,  and 
*v  ^  -  j1  ^  inlpcS  the  religious  deportment  of  its  members  ; 
*l6o4-      and  from  the  influence  of  this  cenforian  inftkution 
In  each  parilh,  a  ftrift  and  general  conformity  was 
eftabliflred  in  Scotland ;    the  zeal   for  prefbyterj' 
was  preferved  alive  ;  and  the  moft  important  revo- 
lutions   werfc     effe&ed    among     the      people**, 
^hureheis  united  from  their  vicinity  into  the  famfe 
"dqffis,  fiirniflied  li  prefbytery  of  minifters  and  lay^. 
"elders,  who  pofleffed  a  fuperior  though  derivative 
jurifdiftion  in  the  fuperintendence  of  the  diftrift  ; 
and  in  the  determination  of  cenfures  and  appeals, 
In  the   admiffion,  fufpenfion,  and   deprivation   of 
paftors,    exercifed  every  epifcopal  function.      The 
fprefbyreries  were  fubordinate  to  provincial  *fynods, 
\vhofe  conftitution  was  fimilar ;  but  the   fupreme 
jurifdiftion  refided  in  the  general  aiTembly  of  the 
t'hurch,  a  national  convocation  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  deputed  from  prefbyterres,  liniterfities,  and 
tbwns.      Annual,     and   on    important   emergen- 
cies, occasional  affemblies  were  confirmed  to  the 
thurch ';  atid  the  prefbyterian  frame  of  government 
'exhibited  a  connected  gradation  of  elective  judica- 
-  ::• *:  —  ^reS)  the  ideal  model  of  a  perfett  republic.     The 
profeffional  fpirit  which  the  frequent  intercourfe  oJF 
the  clergy  generates,  that  fpirit  which  profecutes 
the    exclufive  aggrandizement  of  its  order,  was 
tempered  by  a  judicious ,  intermixture  of  the  laity* 
The  independence  of  the  clergy  was  fecured  by 
.  moderate  and  equal  provifioris,   and  its  extreme 

.     ,  *♦  Baxters  Life,  Part  iii.  p.  67. 

frugality 
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frugality  jecoBjimended,  and  might  ftill  recom- 
mend  the  conftitution  of  the  church,  as  the  cheap* 
eft  eftabliihment,  if  not  the  mod  economical  dif- 
penfatipn  of  the  gofpel.  But  the  clergy  wer-  dig- 
nified, rather  than  degraded,  by  an  honourable  po* 
yerty  remote  from  indigence*  Satisfied  with  their 
humble  mediocrity,  they  renewed  the  inftrutlive  ex- 
amples of  ancient  fages,  and  in  a  refined  and  luxuri- 
ous age,  amidft  the  purfuits  of  a  commercial  people, 
their  lives  might  ftill  inculcate  this  falutary  leffon, 
that  happinefc  refutes  in  a  contented  mind,  to 
which  wealth  and.fplendor  have  nothing  to  con- 
tribute. 

The  experience  of  a  century  demonftrates,  that  And  fpkk 
the  genius  of  prefbytery  can  repofe  in  peace,  under  pJ^JL,. 
the  tranquil  (hade  of  a  limited  monarchy.  But  rian 
its  fpirit  and  its  form  were*  alike  diftafteful,  w<\ 
ofienfive  to  James.  The  reformation,  in  other 
nations,  was  effe&ed  by  the  previous  converfion  of 
the  fovereign :  in  Scotland  it  was  accomplished  by 
the  fword  of  the  congregation,  againft  the  author 
rity  and  arms  of  the  crown.  Oppofition  to  the 
civil  magiftrate,  leads  mankind  to  inveftigate  the 
popular  foundations  of  government.  Therefiftance 
of  the  congregation  was  juftified  from  fcripture  5 
but  the  degradation  of  the  unhappy  Mary  was 
vindicated  by  the  claffical  pen  of  Buchanan,  the 
firft  modern  who  eftabliflied  the  authority  of  thfc- 
fovereign  on  the  original  compaft,  or  confent  of 
the  people ;  and  afferted  their  inalienable  right  to 
refill  oppreffion,  and  to  challife  their  tyrant.  *  His 
.doftrines  inserted  a  vigorous  root  in  the  nation :  their 
.  -  c  3  branches 
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book  tranches  were  watered  by  the  benedi&ions,  trained 
•  %mmm^mmmij  and  cherHhed  by  the  care  of  the  church*5.  But 
i^h  the  principles  of  Buchanan  made  no  durable  im- 
preflion  on  his  pupil,  whofe  mind,  acceiTible  and 
prone  to  adulation,  imbibed  from  courtiers  an  early 
relifh  of  arbitrary  power.  As  a  fcholar  and  theo- 
logift,  it  was  incumbent  on  James  to  maintain  his 
defpotical  tenets  in  controverfy;  and  we  may 
affirm  that  the  divine,  indefeafibk  right  of  the 
Stewarts,  originated  equally  from  a  defire  toeftab- 
iifh  his  fnpremacy  over  the  church,  and  to  impofe 
an  arbitrary  power  on  the  nation.  His  fupremacy 
had  ever  been  difclairaed  in  the  church,  whofe 
independence  was  (hehered  and  prefer ved  under  the 
exclufive  jurifdiftion  of  Jefus,  its  fpiritual  king* 

,  But  a  new  do&rine  was  advanced  by  James,  that 
monarchs  were  vicegerents  of  heaven  and  gods  on 
earth,  placed  on  the  temporal  throne  of  God,  noy 
refponfible,  even  for  their  crimes,  to  a  people  fab* 
jetted  by   divine  appointment   to     their    fpiritual 

-  authority  and  temporal  power  *% 

.  Acljur^i 

**  Buchanan,  de  Jure  Regni;  apud  Scotp*.  —  In  the  gene* 
ral  aflembly  the  right  of  refiftance  was  debated  publicly,  as  an, 
abftrad  queflion,  between  Knox  aV.d  Secretary  Lethington. 
Knox's  Hift.  315.  The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews  intermixed 
with  its  courfe  of  theology,  political  difcuffions,  q/i  the,  pre- 
ference of  elective,  or  hereditary  monarchies  ;  the  extent  op 
mature  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  cenfure  the  mifcondudt,  or  revoke  the  delegated  powers  of 
the  fpvereign.  Spottifw.  447. 

%h  In*  the  true  law  of  free  monarchies,  published  in  1598. 
James  maintains  that  Samuel  or  God  gave  a  king  to  the  Jew*; 

a  pattern. 
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-  A  church  independent,  or  profeffing  itfeif  inde-  book 
pendent,  of  the  civil  power j  whofe  legal  eftablifli- 
ment  was  acquired  from  refiftance,  could  neither 
acknowledge  the  divine  right  which  the  monarch  - 
arrogated,  nor  inculcate  implicit  fubmiflion  in  the 
fubjeft.  As  its  fpirit  counteracted  thofe  debating 
do&rines,  its  dcmocratical  polity  incurred  the  in* 
curable  averfion  of  James;  which  was  embittered 
by  the  frequent  oppofition  of  the  clergy,  their 
afcendency  over  the  people,  and  their  cenfures, 
directed  often  with  truth,  and  always  with  afperity, 
againft  the  vices  or  condud  of  the  court  or  the 
fovereign,  his  lenity  to  papifts,  and  predile&ion 
for  unworthy  or  unpopular  favorites.  From  the 
form,  his  averfion  extended  to  the  rites  of  the  church* 
The  fimplicity  of  its  worfhip  was  neither  aided  by 
the  ornamental,  nor  adulterated  by  the  fuperftitious 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  the  crofier  and 
the  mitre  were  inconfiftent;  with  the  parity  profeffed 
by  prefbyters ;  and  rejected,  together  with  the 
cope,  the  furplice  and  the  obfervance  of  feftivals, 
as  the  badges  or  memorials  of  an  idolatrous  religion,. 
The  minifters  were  feldom  decorated  even  in  the 
pulpit  with  robes*    Their  prayers  were  the  extern- 

ft  pattern  for  all  chriftian  monarchies,  whofe  eflablifhed  fiic* 
cf  flion  it  is  impious  to  invert.  "  Tor  the  pooreft  fchoolmafter 
"««  cannot  be  difplaced  by  his  fcholars,  much-  lefs  the  great 
••  fchoolmafter  pf  the  land  by  his  fubje&s."  He  admits  that 
tyrants  mould  not  efcapc  unpunilhed  ;  bat  is  fatisfied  with  re- 
mitting them  to  the  fcourge  of  God,  «  the  foreft  and  fharpefl; 
«  fchoolmafter  that  can  be  devifed." 

S  4  porary 
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book  porary  effufions  of  the  fpirit ;  their  fermons  wire 
v  ,^V-,_r  premeditated  rather  than  pre-complofed  ?  and  the  - 
?fc4-  intervals  were  filled  with  a  rude  pfahnody,  more 
acceptable,  we  may  prefume,  from  its  piety  thaii 
its  mufic.  A  worfhip  accommodated  folely  to  the 
intelleft,  that  difclaimed  whatever  might  gratify, 
or  allure  the  fenfes,  was  not  more  remote  from 
fuperftition  than  congenial  to  enthufiafm.  The 
votary,  whofe  fervor  was  arretted  by  no  external, 
adventitious  objefts,  nor  chilled  by'  the  repetition* 
of  an  accuftomed  formufary,  purfued  his  devotions 
in  (trains  of  rapture,  or,  when  thefe  were  found 
unattainable,  in  dark  and  difmal*prefag&  of  future 
mifery  ;  and  as  our  (ins  are  infinite,  our  merit 
nothing,  as  perdition-Is  general,  redemption  the 
portion  of  a  chofen  few,  to  be  forfeited  daily,  3 
fanatical  melancholy  began  to  predominate  ;  as 
the  contagion  defcended  from  the  preacher  to 
his  audience,  an  habitual  gloom  overfpread  the 
pation.  At  firft  it  appeared  inoffenfive  to  James, 
But  the  auftere  faiiaticifm,  which  was  properly  Con* 
tfemptible,  foon  became  odious :  fimplicity  of 
worfliip  was  foon  discredited  by  the  Englifli  ritual, 
and  James  was  already  fecretly  eftranged  from  a 
church,  which  he  regarded  as  hoftile  to  monarchy, 
or  at  lead  as  irreconcilable  to  abfolute  power.  For** 
getful  of  every  promife,  to  preferve  the  liberties  and 
forms  of  the  church  inviolate,  he  had  long  medi* 
tated  to  reftore  the  hierarchy,  and  to  introduce  the 
fjtes  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England  %\ 

w  Calfcrwodd,  *86.  418,  73. 

The 
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The  revival  of  the  hierarchy  had  been  attempted  book 
imdire&ly,  before  the  acceffion;  but  the  clergy  v  _'  ^ 
eafily  difcerned  the  "  horns  of  the  mitre/'  which  l6o+- 
they  lopt  off  or  pruned  with  the  mod  induftrious  prelacy. 
sjeal*8.  ^Jurifdiftion,  pre-eminence,  and  even  the 
name  of  bifhop,  were  carefully  withheld  from 
thofe  commiffioners  of  the  church,  whom  the  king 
might  appoint  to  an  epifcopal  benefice,  from  fuch 
candidates  as  the  affembly  recommended  to  repre- 
fent  ths  ecclefiaftical  eftate  in  parliament.  Their 
benefices  neither  extended  their  charge,  nor  enlarg- 
ed their  authority  ;  within  their  refpe&ive  congre- 
gations they  officiated  as  paftors,  but  beyond  thofe 
limits  their  ufurpations  were  feverely  reprefled  and 
punifhed ;  their  inftruttions  were  diftated,  .and 
their  commiflions  renewed  or  revoked  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  each  annual  affembly;  but  if  degraded 
from  the  rainiftry  by  a  fentence  of  their  prefbytery, 
their  benefices  and  feats  in  parliament  were  for- 
feUed*9,  In  confequence  of  thofe  Jealous  pre- 
cautions, the  reduction  of  prelacy  was  retarded 
for  a  time ;  but  the  acceffion  was  an  unpropitious 
era  to  the  Scottish  church,  and  its  gates  were  avail- 
ed with  redoubled  force. 

The  independence  of  the  national  affembly,  a  Affembly* 
fortrefs  wherein  the  liberties  of  the  church  were 
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48  Pari.  18  James  VI.  "  Buflc,  (drefs,)  bulk,  buflc 
**  him,'*  cried  an  indignant  clergyman,  «*  as  bonyly  as  you  can, 
*'  bring  him  in  as  fairly  as  you  will,  we  fee  him  well  enough, 
'•  we  fee  the  horns  of  his  mitre."     Calderwood,  415. 

*9""Calderwood,  439.  Spottifw.  450.  Rofs  and  Caithnefs 
<ffere  the  only  bifhoprics  thus  be  flowed, 

c  repofited. 
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book  repofited,  was  firft  invaded.  The  affembly  was 
Vi ..  V  H_f  prorogued  on  account  of  the  acceflion,  and  again 

i*>*  difcontinued  in  the  fucceeding  year  till  the  union 
were  adjufted.  Three  zealots  protefted,  that  no 
detriment  fhould  thence  accrue  to  the  kingdom 
of  Chrift.  Their  apprehenfions  were  diffufed 
through  the  whole  church.  The  clergy  forefaw 
that  aflemblies  would  be  foondifufed,  if  convoked 
or  interrupted  at  the  king's  difcretion  ;  and  when 
the  expeded  affembly  was   difcontinued     a  third 

*f°5«      time,  a  few  minifters,  deputed  from  nine  prefby- 

'  terles,  met  at  Aberdeen  on  the  day  appointed  by 

the  former  prorogation.  Their  meeting  was  pro- 
hibited, and  their  Reparation  enjoined ;  but  they 

£  proceeded  to   affert  their  right  by  the  choice  of  a 

moderator :  in  the  abfence,  or  on  the  refufal  of 
the  king's  copimiflioner  to  announce  an  affembly, 
they  appointed  one  to  be  held  that  year,  and  in 
compliance  with  a  requifition  from  the  privy  coun- 
cil, immediately  diffolved**.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive  that  their  difobedience  of  an  arbitrary  proro- 
gation was  illegal ;  but  of  thirteen  who  hefitated 
to  difclaim  the  authority  of  their  late  affembly, 
Welfh  and  Dury  were  fele&ed,  with  four  others, 
for  an  exemplary  punifhmept,  calculated  to  intimi- 
date the  clergy  and  to  deprefs  the  church,  Their 
affembly  was  pronounced  unlawful,  and  they 
were  condemned  themfelves  as  guihy  of  a  con.* 
temptuous  and  feditious  difobedience  to  the  royal 
authority  ;  but  the  fentence  was  merely  a  prelude 

30  CaMcxwood,  459,  8$,  g^. 
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to  another  trial,  a  fecorid  condemnation  and  a  book 
feverer  fate.  They  had  declined,  in  refpe&ful  terms,  ^  Jy  ^ 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  privy  council,  as  infuffidenf  !*>$• 
to  pronounce  fentence  on  a  ganeral  aflembly,  a 
fupreme  court,  or  on  its  members,  refponfible  for 
their  pondud  to  the  next  aflembly,  which  was 
ilone  cqmpetent  to  determine  the  legality  of  the  pre- 
ceding. They  were  convi&ed  of  treafon,  by  a  ver- 
dift  extorted  from  a  relu&ant,  intimidated  jury,  and 
after  a  rigorous  imprifpnment  endured  with  for- 
titude, thejr  fentence  \yas  commuted  from  death 
to  perpetual  exile.  They  retired  to  the  proteftant 
churches  in  France  and  Holland  ;  and  at x  the 
diftance  of  fixteen  years,  Wel(h,  in  the  extremity 
of  age  and  ficknefs,  was  recalled,  on  his  earneft 
felicitation,  to  London;  but  on  his  refufal  to  de- 
grade his  reputation,  and  the  merit  of  his  fufferings, 
by  fubferibing  to  the  church  government  then 
eftablifhed,  his  return  to  his  native  country  was 
inhumanly  prohibited.  The  other  minifters  who 
refufed  to  difavow  the  aflembly,  were  baniflied  to 
feparate,  and  remote  diftri&s  of  the  weft  and  north  ; 
and  the  clergy  were  admoniflied,  not  to  pray  for 
their  ajflifted  brethren,  the  people,  to  exprefs  no. 
approbation  of  the  northern  conventicle,  nor  dif- 
pleafure  at  the  meafures  of  the  privy  council.  But 
the  clergy  bewailed  in  prayer  the  tribulation  of  their 
brethren  ;  and  in  their  fermons  boldly  announced 
the  danger,  and  impending  ruin  of  the  church  ;  the 
^ifufe  of  its  aflembhes,  and  the  lofs  of  it?  difcipline; 
the  approach  of  idolatrous  rites,  and  of  a  worfliip 
jnore  ceremonious  than  fincere.  The  apprehenfions 

•'       ' -of 
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of  the  people  were  confirmed  by  a  declaration  iffuc4 
to  difpel  their  fufpicions,  and  when  the  king  pro* 
1605.  tefted  that  no  innovation  was  intended,  without 
the  previous  confent  of  tl\e  eftates,  the  people  were 
inftructed  that  their  fpiritual  yoke  would  be  impofed 
by  parliament1  \ 

Declarations  and  edi&s  are  feeble  arms,  to  re- 
prefs  the  fecret  difcontent  of  a  nation.  A  pefti- 
lential  diforder  had  extended  to  Scotland,  and  no 
place  efcaped  its  deftru&ive  vifitation.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  numbers  that  perifhed,  but  the  de* 
folation  of  the  towns  is  feelingly  deplored  j  the 
council  and  cburts  of  juftice  were  difperfed,  and 
the  common  adminiftration  of  government  was 
fufpended  by  the  plague.  The  clergy  difcovered 
in  the  fufferings  of  the  people,  a  vindi&ive,  and 
divine  judgment  on  their  monarch's  tranfgreffions ; 
and  expe&ed  that  the  recent,  providential  difcovery 
of  the  gun-powder  treafon  would  operate  on  his 
heart.  The  difcovery  of  that  confpiracy  has  been 
denied  to  James  ;  but  his  conftitutional  timidity 
\tfould  fuggeft  the  danger,  and  his  father's  mur* 
der  was  fufficient  to  reprefent  the  nature  of  the 

-  treafon  to  his  affrighted  imagination. 

Parliament.  Preparations  were  made  for  the  approaching 
parliament,  on  whofe  decifion  the  fate  of  the 
church  was  reduced  to  depend,  Conftitution- 
ally,  the  prerogative  was  limited  to  the  power  of 
aflembling  the  eftates,  and  prefiding  in  parliament, 

31  Spottlfw.  480,  99.  Calderw.  459.  549.  Johnfon,  413. 
Baillic'j*  Hiftorical  Vindication  of  the  Scottish  Church,  p.  53. 

and 
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latkd  a  fad  to  which  hiftoriarts  have  feldom  advert- 
led,  excites  our  attention  and  furprife,  that  tbe  fo- 
vereign  enjoyed  no  legal  negative  $  but  whatever 
the  eftates  had  efta&ed,  he  was  obliged,  at  the 
fconclufion  of  each  parliament,  to  ratify  by  the  in* 
difpenfable  touch  of  his  fceptre1*.  We  may  con- 
jecture that  a  prerogative  fo  familiar  at  prefent,  and 
•fo  much  difufed,  had  been  obliterated  by  the  pre- 
vious negative  of  the  Lords  of  Articles.  A  com-  1606. 
tnittee  of  parliament  was  thus  denominated,  intro- 
-duced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  David  II.  originally 
•freely  elefted,  and  compofed  of  equal  proportions 
T>f  each  eftate,  to  arrange,  abridge,  and  facilitate 
bufinefs,  and  to  digeft  into  proper  form  the  petitions 
and  overtures  propofed  for  debate".  The  freedom 
of  their  ele&ion  was  afterwards  corrupted,  and  their 
powers  were  infenfibly  extended  and  abufed.  No- 
thing originated  in  parliament  without  their  inter- 
vention;  no  motion  was  therefore  admitted  without 
their  confent ;  and  when  the  prelates  afterwards 
felefted  eight  ^eers,  and  the  peers  eight  prelates  fot 
the  articles,  the  king,  to  whom  the  former  were 
generally  fubfervient,  andthe  latter  of  confequence 
Hot  unacceptable,  was  virtually  inverted  with  this 
dangerous  negative  before  debate,  A  fimilar,  and 
additional  negative  on  the  Lords  of  Articles  had 

3*  See  Note  I.  at  the  end. 

33  For  the  origin,  fee  Henry,  vol.  x.  p.  100.     D&TrympIe*» 

'Atinak,  vol.  11.261.  Pmkerton'a  Hift.  vol.  i.  352.  for  the  abu<c 

of  this  committee,  Robertfon's  Hift.  of  Scotland,    Stuart's 

Public  Law  and  Conftitution  ©f  Scotland,  p.  129,     Wight's 

Election  Laws,  p.  86. 
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book  been  procured  by  Jameg.    Previous  to  drely  pzr* 

\  r-U-_r  liament,  a  convention  of  four  members  from  each 
1606.  eftate,  was  ordained  to  receive  and  prepare  fupplica* 
tions  and  other  overtures  for  the  lords  of  articles; 
But  the  nomination  of  a  committee  to  precede 
the  parliament,  devolved  on  the  king,  who  aflurned 
the  power  of  revifmg  and  fupprefiing  the  articles  at 
difcfetion34*  Whatever  was  offenfive  was  thus  in- 
tercepted by  an  indireft,  and  previous  control  on 
parliament ;  but  an  active,  and  extenfive  influence 
was  dill  requifite  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  innova- 
tions propofed  by  James*  The  commons  {till  ad- 
hered  to  the  crown*  Commiffioners  had  been  re- 
's8**  eently  introduced  from  the  lefler  barons,  and  as 
their  numbers  were  undetermined,  they  were 
limited  to  a  fingle  fuffrage  for  each  county",  but 
the  addition  which  they  brought  to  the  commons, 
contributed  to  balance  and  abridge  the  authority  of 
the  peers.  The  ecclefiaftical,  or  third  eftate  had 
been  alraofl  annihilated,  but  was  now  augmented 
to  ten  prelates,  indigent  and  devoted  by  their 
poverty  and  expectations  to  the  crown.  The  Lords 
of  Eredions,  of  monaftic  benefices  fecularifed,  or 
eretted  into  temporal  lordfliips,  were  attached  to 
James  by  perfonal  gratitude,  or  the  more  compul- 
five  fear  of  a  future  revocation.  The  popifh  lords 
were  obnoxious  to  the  church,  and  dependent,  on 

3*  Pari.  1594.  cb.  218.  Sec  alfo  Note  I. 

35  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.i.  p.  228.  By  the  aft  15871  coun- 
ties were  ordered  to  fend  two  or  more  commiffioners  to  par- 
liament, but  the  numbers  were  fixed  by  cuftom  before  Charles  I. 
when  each  commiffxoner  obtained  a  feparate  vote. 

his 
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his  prote&ion ;  and  in  general  the  nobiEty,*tfnac- 
cuftomed,  unlefs  in  the  field,  to  refift  their  fove- 
reign,  were  more  difpofed   to  (hare  in  his  pro-      «*©«• 
digal  bounty  than  to  hazard  his  difpleafurc. 

Thefe  difpofition«  were  fkillfully  improved  by  Prerogatiw 
Sir  George  Hume,  the  favorite  minifter,  created  extciulcd- 
earl  of  Dunbar,  and  difpatched  from  court,  wkh 
letters  to  folicit  the  votes,  and  inftrudtibns  to  con- 
ciliate the  fupport  of  the  nobles.  The  parliament  was 
held  at  Perth,  and  in  a  preliminary  recognition  of 
*he  royal  authority,  the  concife  Simplicity  which 
'diftinguifhes  the  Scottifh  ftatutes,  was  exchanged 
for  the  tone  and  ftyle  of  Oriental  adulation.  The 
prerogative  was  indefinitely  confirmed ;  the  king 
was  acknowledged  an  abfolute  monarch,  the  judge 
and  governor  of  all  eftates  ;  and  by  an  abfurd  ex* 
cefs  of  flattery,  whatever  ftatutes  might  derogate 
thereafter  from  his  fupreme  authority,  were  previ- 
oufly  abqlilhed.  Expreflions  grateful  to  James  were 
conceded  as  nugatory,  but  the  ftatute  remains  a  mo- 
nument, perhaps  the  earlieft,  of  national  fervility35. 

It  was  more  difficult   however,   to  reftore  the  Annexation 
bifhops  to  their  temporal  poffefiions.     Their  order  Viands  dit. 
had  neither  been  direttly  fuppreffed,    nor  entireljr  alvc<L 
aboliftied,  and  the  king  was  authorifed,  by  a  ftatute 
to  which  we   have  already   alluded,  to  recal  the 
ecclefiaftical   eftate  to  parliament.     But  the   pofc 
feffions  and  revenues  of  the  church,  that  reverted, 
after  the  reformation,  to  the  fovereign,  were  ex- 
Jiaufted   during  his  minority  by  the  importunate 

*>  MS.  Stat*  Papers,  Adv.  J*ibr.  ParL  i6c6.  ch.  i.  if. 
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book  nobles,  or  annexed  to  the  ctown  as  its  ancleftt 
patrimony,  recovered  and  appropriated  to  fup* 
port  its  dignity'7.  The  biftops  whom  the  king 
might  nominate,  but  could  not  endow,  were  thus 
configned  by  their  creation  to  indigencies  by  their 
Indigence  to  popular  contempt  and  obfctirity ;  and 
as  none  were  ambittoustof  this  painful  pre-eminence, 
the  aft  of  annexation  was  confidered  jnftlyas  the 
barrier  of  the  church.  Its  repeal  was  fufficiem  to 
reinftate  the  bifliops  in  their  temporal  poffefliand 
and  dignity  ;  but  we  are  informed  that  the  oppo 
fition  encountered  in  parliament,  was  furraounted 
with  difficulty  by  Bunbar*s  addrefs,  the  fecretary*s 
eloquence,  and  the  chancellor's  wifdam".  The 
intrigues  of  Dunbar  were  probably  more  efficacious 
•than  the  eloquence  of  his  colleagues.  The  commons 
fubmitted  reluftantly  to  the  influence  of  the  cTown- 
~The  nobles  were  probably  moft  averfe  to  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future  revocation  of  their  rights,  but 
the  bifliops  and  lords  of  erections  concurred  to  fup* 
port  their  refpeftive  interefts.  The  latter  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  reftitution  of  bifliops  to  their 
ancient  benefices,  eftate,  and  dignity ;  the  former 
aflented  to  the  confirmation  of  every  preceding 
ereftion  ;  and  the  fame  aft,  fays  an  indignant  hifto- 
rian,  re-eftabliflied  thirteen  dilapidated  bifhopricks, 
and  converted  feventeen  inferior,  though  richer 
benefices  into  temporal  lordfhips  **.  The  bifliop- 
rics,    as   benefices    of    cure,   had    efcaped    |uch 

»  ParL  1587.  ch.  29.  5i  State  Papers,  MS- 

•9  State  Papers,  MS*      Spottifw.  496.     Calderw.  53 if  4, 

ereftions  * 
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^eftidAs  i  but  #ere  reftbred  in  jt  dirrifnifted  and  itft-  sook 
poveri&ed  ftate  j  their  extent  reduced  by  nume-  ^  ^^ 
rous  infeudations,  and  thelfr  tetehues  impbreriflied      ***« 
by  long  leafes  for  an  inadequate  vaflue.    fcut  the 
bHhops  were  grateful  or  obfequiouS :  theit  fuffiragii 
requited  James  with  a  fubfidy  of  four  hundred 
tholifand  tnerks,  to  be  rftifed  m  four  yfestri  4* ;  fior 
did  an  imaccuftomed  tax  to  relieve  his  diftrefles,  ap- 
pear improper  to  parliament,  or  inconfiftent  with 
the  alienation  of  domains  allotted  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  the  crown. 

The  clergy  had  reforted  to  parliament  from  oPPo<i- 
different  prefbyteries,  as  fupplicants  for  the  perfe-  c  ™gy. ' 
Cuted  minifters,  their  affliflted  brethreiu  We  may 
believe  that  every  effort  was  ^xerted,  every  argu- 
ment was  certainly  exhaufted,  by  their  zeal  td 
obftrutt  the  introduction  of  prelacy.  A  concealed 
affiftance  was  expefted  from  the  earl  of  Dumferfn- 
Ihxe  the  chancellor,  exafperated  by  recent  dilutes 
with  Dunbar,  and  averfe  to  the  temporal  power  of 
the  prelates ;  but  his  credit  was  endangered  at 
court,  where  he  was'  accufed  by  Spottifwood, 
archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  of  connivance  with  the 
clergy,  and  he  fought  to  recover  his  matter's  con- 
fidence by  fubmiffion  to  his  fchemes.  A  prof eftarior* 
which  the  clergy  prepared,  was  conturrielioafty  re- 
jected by  the  lords  of  article*  Their  endeavour* 
tb  excite  opfofifion  vtett  defeated,  and  their  tabid* 

40  Little  ribrc  than  22,200/.  fterling,  but  more  than 
foatfe  the  amount  of  any  former  taxation.  Balfour's 
Annals,  MS. 

vpL.  i.  ©  were 
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were  alternately   foothed  or  intimidated,  by  the. 
partial  aflurances  and  the  threats  of  Dunbar  4\    But 
the  hierarchy  was  yet  imperfeft :  the.pr.elates  were 
invefted  with  no  jurifdi&ion,  nor  diftingirilhed  by 
any  fpiritual  fupremacy  in  the  church.      Whatever 
be  the  origin  of  human  inequality,  opulence  coa- 
ftitutes  the  moll  durable  bafis  on  which  the  dif- 
tinftions   of  titles,    anceftry,  pre-eminence    and 
power,  are  conftru&ed  and  preferved.     The  bene- 
fices of  the  prelates,  although  inadequate  to  the 
fplendour  or  pride  of  the  mitre,,  exceeded  the  mea-, 
fure,    and  might  have   filently  undermined  the 
whole  ftru&ure  of  prefbyterian  equality;  fubfti- 
tuted  a  fcale  of  expe&ations  and  dependence ;  and, 
in  the  lapfe  of  years,  reduced  the  church  to  an 
epifcopal  form.     But  the  flow  operation  of  natural 
caufes  was  difregarded  by  the  king,  who  propofed, 
by  a  conference,  to  reftore  tranquillity  to  the  dif- . 
traded  church,  and  by  an  ecclefiaftical  convention, 
to  revive  the  paftoral  dominion  of  the  crofier.     Of 
the  prelates  the  two  archbifhops,  and  the  bifhops 
of  Galloway,  Dunkeld,  and  Orkney,  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  the  two  Melvilles,  ^ndrew  the  vener- 
able fucceffor  of  Knox,  James  his  nephew,  and 
fix  others,  were  fummoned  to  court.     The  illegal; 
nature  of  the  affembly  held  at  Aberdeen,  the  expe- 
diency of  a  peaceful  convention  of  the  clergy,  were 
Sept.  %%t    the  fubje&s  propofed  by  James  for  $e  conference  j 
and  on  the  firft  article,  the  refponfes  of  the  bifliopa 
re-echoed  the  fentiments  not  obfcurely  eXprefied 
by  himfelf.    They  condemned  the-  meeting  as  ille* 
44  Caldcrw.  520, 6.  531, 6.    Spottifw.  590,  5,  6. 
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gul,  its  membef s  as  turbulent,  their  proceedings  as  b  6  o  * 
feditiotis.     The- minifters  refufed  to  pronounce  or  ^  _J'_  _, 
to  anticipate  the  fentence  of  their  brethren,  but  re*       *«o6. 
commended  a  free  aflembly  to  appeafe  the  rifing 
difcontent  of  the  nation.     Their  behaviour  to  the 
king  was   refpe&ful  ;  to   his  ministers  their   lan- 
guage was     more    acrimonious   than  charitable; 
and    between   religious    parties,   whofe  objeft  is 
vi&ory,  to  whom  the  truth  is  comparatively  o£     x 
little  value,  the  controverfy  terminated  as  might 
have  been  expefted,  in    recrimination    and    re- 
proach 4\ 

Conceffions  not  to  be  extorted  at  the  conference,  Mcivuiet 
were  folicited  in  private*  and  they  were  interna  Perfccuu4 
gated  by  fuch  of  the  Scottifh  council  as  attended  in 
London,  whether  they  prayed  for  the  refrattory 
cfergy,  acknowledged  their  aflembly,  or  approved 
their  treafonable  declinature  of  thejurifdi&ion  of  the 
council.  "  I  am  a  free  fubjeft  of  Scotland*"  was 
the  energetic,  and  prompt  reply  of  the  younger 
Melville  j  "  a  free  kingdom  that  has  laws  and 
"  privileges  of  its  own*  By  thefe-  I  ftand.  No 
€$  legal  citation  has  been  iffued  againfl:  me,  nor  are 
"  you  and  I  in  our  own  country,  where  fuch  an 
"  inquifition,  fo  oppreflive  as  the  prefent,  is  con* 
?*  demned  by  parliament.  I  am  bound  by  no  la\*r 
cc  to  criminate,  nor  to  furnifh  accufation  againfl  my- 
"  felf.  My  lords,  remember  what  you  are.  Mean 
**  as  I  am,  remember  that  I  am  a  free-born  Scotf- 
"  man  j  to  be  dealt  with  as  you  would  be  dealt 
**  by  yourfelves,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Scot* 
4'  Calderwood,  537,  41.     Spottifw.  497,  8. 
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*  ofO  *  «tiflj  realm44.0    Their    fpirit  and  peffeverance 
■»  might  have  finally  triumphed,   had  not  the  im- 
prudence  of  the  elder  Melville  furniftied  a  grateful 
pretext  for  perfecution  and  puniflunent.    While 
their  return  was  interdi&ed,  their  attendance  at 
the  royal  chapel  was  repeatedly  enjoined,   and  the 
prelates  who  officiated  on  thofe  occasions,  were  in* 
ftrufted  to  diffipate  their  prejudices  refpeding  the 
iupremacy,  and  the  divine  right  of  the  epiifeopaf 
churfch.     But  the  fermons  of  the  Englifh  prelates 
vrere  heard  with  contempt ;  the  rites  of  the  chapel 
were  beheld  with  abhorence ;  and  the  oblations  at 
the  royal  altar,  the  chalices,  folded  volumes,  arid 
darkened  candles   with  which  it  was   decorated, 
were  ftigmatized  by  the  elder  Melville,  in  a  latin 
epigram,  as  the  fuperftitioas  relics  of  the  fcarlet 
whore4'.     His  verfes  were  fuffered  to  tranipirey 
and  under  the  examination  of  the  EngKfh  privy 
council,  his  patience  was  exhaufted  and  his  zeal 
fublimed  to  a  temporary  phrenzy.    During  a  ve- 
hement inveftive  againft  the  hierarchy,  he  Ihook 
perhaps  with  a  rude^  hand,  the  white  fleeves,   or 
the  "  Romifli  rags"  of  the  primate's  furplice,  and 
aflailed  with  the  fame  intemperance  the  courtly 
do&rines  of  the  fuffragan  bifhops»v    Neither  ex- 
treme old  age,  nor  his  irritable  and   impetuous 

44  Pari.  ^85.  ch.  1-3. 

45  Cur  ftant  claufi  Anglrs  Kbri  Jm>,  iegia  m  ar* 
Lumina  caeca  duo,  pollubra  ficca  duo  ? 

Num  fenfmn  cukumque  dti,   tenet  Anglia  claufuar 
Lumine  caeca  fuo,  forde  fcpulta  fua  ? 

Romanam  et  ritu,  rcgalcm  dum  inftruit  aramf 
Purfuream  pinget  rcligfofa  hpum. 
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temper,  nor  his  talents,  erudition,  of  early  cele- 
brity, could  extenuate  or  procure  the  remiflion  of 
a  venial  offence.  After  four  years  imprifonment  ,6c6' 
in  the  Tower,  his  releafe  was  obtained  by  the 
duke  of  Bouillon's  interceifion,  on  condition  that 
the  remainder  of  his  life  fhould  be  fpent  in  exile. 
The  friend  of  Theodore  Beza,  whom  the  church 
of  Geneva,  on  the  death  of  Knox,  had  refign- 
ed  with  reiu&ance  to  Scotland,  retirfed  in  his 
old  age  to  Sedan4*;  his  nephew,  a  mild  and 
more  amiable  chara&er,  was  confined  for  life  to 
Berwick,  on  the  confines  of  his  native  country 
from  which  he  was  interdi&ed  j  and  the  reft  were  . 
banilhed  to  remote  diftrich  of  Scotland.  As  the 
members  of  an  eftablifhed  church,  they  were  in- 
vited by  James  to  a  free  conference,  and  without 
the  imputation  of  herefy,  were  punifhed  as  fedaries 
whom  it  was  dangerous  to  tolerate,  and  impoffible 
to  reclaim.  Such  fevere  and  unmerited,  perfec- 
tion, whether  afcribed  to  the  inftigation  of  the  pre-' 
lates,  or  to  the  early  and  implacable  refentment  of 
the  fovereign,  marks  the  natural  tranfition  of  the 
heart,  from  the  uncontrolled  exercife,  to  the  abufe 
'of  power,  from  theories  of  divine  and  defpotic, 
but  mild  authority,  to  pra&ical  tyranny  and  per* 
fonal  revenge. 

45  Spottifw.  500.  Calderw.  548,  64,  9.  645.  Hk  nephew 
died  in  16 14,  himfelf  in  1620.  After  ten  years  abfence  he  had 
returned  in  1574  to  Scotland  from  Geneva;  which,  at  Beza 
intimated  in  a  letter  to  the  afiembly,  "differed  herfelf  to  be 
"  despoiled  of  hk  abilities,  that  the  chiurch  of  Scotland  might 
u  be  thereby  enriched."    Calderw.  64. 
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Their  attendance  had  been  prolonged  at  court, 
to  withhold  their  prefence  or  advice  from  the  ap- 
160*.  proaching  convention,  the  members  of 'which  were 
oSfcon- "  fele&ed  by  the  bifhops,  and  without  eledion,  fum- 
vemion.  m0ned  by  the  king  from  their  refpe&ive  prefbyteries. 
Dec.  id.  The  convention  ,  was  held  at  Linlithgow,  in  the 
depth  of  winter  ;  and,  however  irregularly  appoint* 
ed,  affumed  the  name,  and  foon  arrogated  the  au- 
thority of  a  legal  ^ffembly.  We  may  prefume, 
that  the  members  were  recommended  as  not  ini- 
mical to  the  bifliops,  but  an  open  recognition  of 
epifcopacy  was  (till  premature.  An  overture  from 
James,  to  eftablifli  permanent  moderators,  with  an 
additional  ftipend,  in  each  prefbytery,  ftartled  them 
at  firfl  as  a  dangerous  innovation.  Such,  accord* 
ing  to  the  prefbyterians,  was  the  original  overture, 
till  modelled  anew  by  the  court,  and  promulgated 
after  the  convention,  with  two  furreptitious  addi- 
tions, memorable  as  the  fpiritual  pillars  of  the  epifco- 
pal  fabric  47.  The  bifliops  were  appointed  modera- 
tors of  the  prefbyteries  within  which  they  refided, 
and  perpetual  moderators  of  provifional  fynods.  The 
moderators  and  clerks  of  prefbyteries,  whom  the 
convention  rendered  permanent,  and  their  falaries 
dependent  on  the  bifliops,  were  declared  official 
members  of  each  afiembly.lt  was  afterwards  difco- 
Vered  that  forty  thoufand  merks  were  diftributed 
among  the  clergy,  by  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  as  bribes  to 
reconcile  the  mod  clamorous  or  neceffitous  4% 

#T  Calderw.  550,  61  • 

+» Calderw    $$6>    65.     Balfour's  Annals,    MS.    Hiftori* 
Motuuro,  by  Spang. 
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;  Itie  pfrefbyteries  xnoftly  acquiefced  in  thofc  B  ° °  K 
regulations ;  intimidated,  though  averfe  to  their  *■■  J.  ■■»- 
appointed  modferators.  In  the  Synods  theyxrefum* 
ed  their  independence,  protefted  againft  an  aflembly 
created  without  ele&ton ;  rejetted  its  ads  as  far* . 
reptitious,  or  declined  the  bifhops  as  perpetual 
moderators. ,  The  Synods  were  prohibited,  inter- 
rupted, or  difperfed  as  fedkious  49.  The  members 
were  obnoxious  to  legal  penalties ;  but  the  pre- 
lates had  acquired  an  important  advantage  which 
they  were  defirous  to  improve.  The  parity  of 
the  church  was  fubverted;  their  authority  was 
partially  eftabtifhed  in  every  prefbytery-;-  and  until 
tfieir-potoeri  were  filently  matured  by  time,  they 
were  fotisited  with  founding  the?  provincial  Synods-, 
which  thefy  could  not  regulate,  and  defpaired  to 
Subdue.    ;  .  ■  ~> 

Thefe  tranfa&ions  furnifti  a  Angular  example 
df  a  prince*  the  profelyte  of  a  new  religion,  en- 
deavouring to  impofe  if  by  perfecution  on  hisu 
ancient  fiibjefts,  not  fr&m  bigotry,  but  frotnafaife- 
perfuafion  that  the  pillars  of  the  throne .  exifted 
only  in  the  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  -  The  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  union  of  the  kingdoms  originated 
equally  from  the  fame  motives,  the  increafe  and 
(lability  of  the  regal  jpower;  nor,  where  both 
were  profecuted  as  cbniiefted  branches  of  the  fame 
fyftetft,  is  it  poffible  t<5  attribute  either  to  purer 
vietfs  of  a  diftant  or  more  patriotic,  utility.  The 
union  of  the  kingdoms  was  conduced  by  their  re- 

4»  Caldcrw.  569,  73. 
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fpe&ive  parliaments,  nor  enforced  lt\  pppofitjoa 
to  the  fentiments  and  prejudice*  of  the  people* 
But  the  conformity  of  the  churches  was  under- 
taken by  prerogative,  and  urged  with  a  persever- 
ance fatal  to  the  defcencUms  of  Jame§. 
proje^d  This  y?ar  a  convention  of  eftates  ws  hf  14 }  an 
■25ST"  affembly  which  differed  from  a  parliament,  although 
the  members  were  the  fame,  as  its  legislative  pow- 
ers were  confined  to  taxation,  raifing  forces,  or 
the  regulation  of  trade*  To  the  nobility  the  fcing  re* 
commended  the  obfervance  and  better  execution  of 
the  laws ;  to  the  commons  the  encreafe  of  their  in- 
fant commerce,  the  profecutiou  of  their  neglefted 
fHheries,  and  a  fedulous  application  to  the  woollen 
ipanufa&ures,  the  fource  of  profperity  and  wealth 
to  England.  He  exhorted  both  to  extirpate  tb$ 
deadly  feuds  that  prevailed  through  Scptland, 
arid  to  reclaim  from  barbarifm  the  favage  natives 
of  th?  Highlands  and  Ifles ,0.  Tbefe  were  magnifi- 
cent and  ufeful  obje&s ;  not  unattainable  by  the 
co-operation  and  fteady  ftipport  of  James  j  but  in 
the  fuppreiEon  of  feuds*  in  the  reguljati^n'of  the 
borders,  the  Highlands  and  the  Ifles,  his  fu^cefs 
correfponded  neither  with  his  intentions  nor  his 
pother, 
suppreffion  Hereciitary  quairels  had  become  fo  inveterate, 
that  they  required  the  fpecial  interpofition  of  tjhe 
privy  council;  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  numerous* 
that  they  were  recorded  like  actions  in  a  court  of 

50  Spottifw.  490. 
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law.  The  ftrcets  were  infefted  with  the  retainers,  book 
the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  parliament  itfelf,  were  u^-^-^i 
interrupted  by  the  confli&s  of  hoftile  families,  and  x6°7' 
the  wounds  received  or  infli&ed,  were  produ&tvc 
always  of  frefh  animofities  and  of  a  future  re* 
venge  *\  The  privy  council  interpofed  fuccefsfully, 
m  the  accommodation  of  feuds  ;  but  it  is  obfervable* 
that  wherever  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  ca- 
pricious or  partial,  the  pra&ice  of  private  revenge 
will  predominate.  The  earl  of  Crawford  had 
affaflinated  his  kinfman,  Sir  Walter  Lmdfay,  but 
continued  to  refide  unmolefted  in  Edinburgh,  till 
Sir  Walter's  nephew  collefted  an  armed  force  to 
revenge  the  murder  ;  and  their  uncle,  lord  Spyiw 
zie,  interpofing  between  the  combatants,  was  in- 
advertently flain.  Lord  Maxwell,  who  perfifted 
in  deciding  a  difputed  right  in  the  field,  had  efcap- 
ed  from  confinement,  and  when  purfued  as  an 
outlaw,  his  life  was  preferved  by  the  exemplary 
fidelity  of  his  domeftics  and  friends.  Perfecution 
rendered  him  defperate,  and  prone  to  avenge  his 
domeftic  refentments ;  and  the  chieftain  of  the 
Johnftons,  who  had  formerly  flain  his  father,  was 
invited  to  an  amicable  conference  and  treach- 
eroufly  murdered**.  Thofe  internal  dilafters  might 
have  inftru&ed  James,  that  impartial  juftice  is  the 
moft  effe&ual  corre&ive  of  private  revenge. 

5"  Spottifw.496.  Life  of  Wellh,  p.  5.  Balfour^  Annals,  MS. 
State  Papers,  MS   vol.  i.  ii.  Adv.  Lib. 
**  Spottifw.  401. 504.    Johnfton, .  182.  438,  49. 
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The  inhabitahts  fituate  oti  the  confines  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  fubjed  to  the  regular  jurifdi&ion  of 
sito'ari^  of  Bother,  were  fierce,  rapacious,  and  turbulent  3  and 
the  Bor.      under  an  mipetfeft .  fpecies  of  military  authority, 
exerted  by  their  wardens,  were  dill  divided  into 
fepts  or  tribes,  unaccuftomed  to  laws  and  inured 
to  rapine.     Their  habits  were  averfe  to  induftry, 
and  impatient  of  labour ;  their  fields,  expofed  to 
the  incur  fions  of  the  Englifh,  had  remained  uncul- 
tivated, and  their  fubfiftence  was  chiefly  derived 
.    from  indifcrinunate  pillage*     Their  morals  were 
licentious  J    theft,    robbery,,  and    murder   were 
honourable  ;  perjury,  adultery,  and  inceft,  familiar 
crimes  $s.     Without  the  virtues   of    either,  they 
feemed  to  unite  the  vices  of  a  barbarous  and  more 
tivilized  ftate  ;  their  valour,  exercifed  in  conftant 
warfare,  was  long. regarded  as  the  defence  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  a  paftoral  country,  where  all  were 
horfemen,  when  the  beacons  announced  an  hoflile 
incurfion,  ten  thoufand  have  affembled  on  horfe- 
back  in  the  fpace  of,  a  day s\  But  their  valour  was 
dangerous  when  excited  by.  the  turbulent  nobles, 
troublefome   from   the  frequent  interruptions   of 
peace  with  England ;  and  the.  government,  defpair- 
ing  hitherto  of  their  civilization,  was  fatisfied  if 
able  to  reprefs  their  infolence,  and  impofe  a  partial 
reftraint.on  their  depredations.     Their  civilization 

ss  State  Papers,  MS.  vol.  iii.  Nicolfon's  Border  Laws, 
p.  115. 

^Lefly's  Scotie  Defcriptio,  p.  5. — De  Mor.Scot.  p.59. 
Major's  Hift  p.   20. 
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was  attempted,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  ac*  book 
ceffioo,  they  had  ceafed  to  be  formidable.  To  ■  -J  ,_r 
prevent  their  depredations,  arms  and  the  ufe  of  ,eo8- 
horfes  were  vainly  interdicted.  To  reduce  them 
under  the  coercion  of  the  laws,  the  mod  defperate 
were  concluded  by  Buccleugh  to  the  Belgic  wars; 
the  mod  criminal  or  unfortunate  were  extirpated 
l?y ,  the  cruel  policy  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar.  The 
wade,  though  fertile  lands  on  the  borders,  began 
then  to  be  cultivated ;  the debateable  lands,  an  afylum 
hitherto  for  thieves  and  outlaws,  were  divided  and 
appropriated  to  each  kingdom;  and  a  tribe  of 
Grahams,  from  their  crimes  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  juftice,  were  expelled  from  their  habitations  on 
the  bank*  of  the  Efk  and  tranfported  to  Ireland  "• 
The  feverity  of  thofe  regulations  was  fufficient  to 
reftrain  depredations,  hoftilities,  and  outrageous 
violence,  but  many  years  of  progreffive  improve* 
ment  were  neceffary  to  reduce  the  borders  under 
a  proper  fubje&ion  to  the  laws. 

The  Highlands  were  lefs  acceffible  to  improve-  Highland*; 
ment,  and  lefs  fubmiffive  to  government.  Sepa- 
rated by  their .  mountains,  and  divided  by  a  pecu- 
liar language  from  the  reft  of  Scotland,  the  natives- 
have  continued  a  diftinft,  and  unmixed  race,  and 
preferved  the  genuine,  unadulterated  remains  of  the 
ancient  Celts,  to  whofe  drefs  and  manners  there  is 
nothing  fimilar  among  the  Gothic  nations  of  Europe. 
The  produ&ons  of  the  Celtic  mufe  would  per* 

"  Stoir  Chr.  819.    Johnfton,  p.  374.  414,  39,  93.    Grotfi 
Hift.  lib.xiv. 
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liiade  us  to  afcribe  to  their  early  manners,  a  civi* 
lization  inconfiftcnt  with  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
,6o8#  arts  of  life;  an  uniform  heroifin  unknown  to 
barbarians  ;  a  gallantry  which  chivalry  never  in- 
fpired ;  a  humanity  which  refinement  has  never 
equalled  ;  and  to  believe,  that  before  their  advance 
to  the  fcepherd  ftate,  they  poffefled  a  corre£k  tafte, 
a  polifhed  di&ion,  a  cultivated  and  fubKme  poetry, 
enriched  with  the  choiceft  images  of  claffical  anti- 
quity, and  intermixed  with  all  the  fentimental  affec- 
tation of  the  prefent  times.  Their  hifcory  contains 
no  marks  of  primeval  refinement,  uniefs  we  can 
perfuade  ourfelves,  that  their  defendants  as  foon 
as  they  approached  obfervation,  degenerated  on 
emerging  from  the  favage  (late,  and  became  more 
barbarous  in  proportion  as  they  became  more  ci- 
vilized* The  virtues  of  a  generous  hofpitality,  at- 
tachment to  their  leaders,  fidelity  to  their  ailbciates, 
they  (bared  in  common  with  other  barbarians  ;  but 
they  inherited  alfo  the  vices  of  barbarians ;  an  in- 
curable floth;  an  intemperance  unreftrained  ex- 
cept by  their  wants  ;  a  perfidy  that  difregarded 
the  common  obligations  of  oaths  ;  a  proverbial 
capacity  and  the  moft  fanguinary  revenge.  The 
rights  of  property  were  contemned  as  on  the 
borders;  and  as  there,  the  principal  fagacity 
was  exerted  in  concealing  or  inveftigating  the 
minute  traces  of  their  mutual  *  depredations. 
Their  revenge  was  more  comprehenftve  and 
horrible ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  family,  a 
village,  or  a  fmall  tribe*  befet  by  night  in  their 
habitations,   or  inclofed  in    church,  have    been 

confumed 
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eoofumed  with  flames  5*.  Their  valour  was  deful-  B  °x0  ^ 
tory;  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  borderers.  They  w—  1— 4 
delighted  in  irregular  attacks,  or  a  precipitate  on-  x6oS* 
fet ;  their  defenfive  arms  were  a  buckler,  and  light 
corfelet  of  leather  ;  their  offenfive,  a  large  dagger, 
a  battle  axe,  or  a  broad  and  mafly  fword,  which 
they  wielded  with  a  vigorous  and  irrefiftible  arm. 
Their  drefs  was  fimple,  parfimonious,  and  uniform ;  •  , 
a  fhort  veft,  and  a  loofe  and  variegated  plaid, 
whofe  extremity  was  fattened  around  the  loins ; 
and  if  decency  were  confulted,  however  imperfect- 
ly, in  their  national  drefs,  their  limbs  remained 
uncovered,  and  expofed  to  a  rigorous  climate $r* 
.  It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  period  or  the  origin 
of  their  confederation  into  clans,  whofe  antiquity 
afcends  beyond  their  hiftoricat,  or  even  fabulous 
traditions*  In  every  barbarous  and  diftra&ed 
country,  the  fame  neceffities  of  defence  and  pro* 
ftc&ion  have  created  fmall  and  fubordinate  confe- 
deracies; but  in  the  highlands  they  acquired  a 
folidityi  the  chieftain  a  patriarchal  authority,  the 

,6  See  Johnfon*s  Journey  to  the  Weftern  Iflandc,  "vol.  x.  of 
fcil  works,  p.  367 — 73. 

57  Major's  Hid.  34.  Lefly,  53,  5.  Braccae,  or  trowfer* 
of  tartan,  have  been  erroneously  confidered  as  their  more  ancient 
drefs.  But  Gallia  Braccata  was  peopled  with  Germans,  or 
Belgic  Gauls,  from  whofe  Gothic  drefs,  contrafted  with  the 
Celtic  in  A  qui  tain  and  Gallia  Okica,  k  derived  its  namew 
Hakertcra  on  the  Scythians  and  Goths,  p.  84.  146.  Lefly, 
who  mjftakes  the  plaid  (chlamys)  for  the  braccac*  acknow- 
ledge* their  femoraha  Jtmflinfpmay  pudorl  quam  /rigors  aftsora. 
Major  defcribes  their  drefs  more  concifely.  A  medio  crure  ad 
pedem  caligas  non  habent ;  chiamydt  pro  vefte  fuperiore,  et 
camiiW|ycrocotin&at  amicluntur. 
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people  a.fubmiffive  attachment  to  his  perfoti,  which 
the  feudal  times  had  no  tendency  to  infpire.  The 
inequalities  of  birth  and  fortune  operate  irrefiftibly 
in  the  fhepherd  ftate s8.  The  animofities  that  di- 
vided the  clans,  attached  them  to  their  chieftains, 
whofe  authority  was  never  eclipfed  nor  reftrained 
by  thfe  prefence  of  a  fuperior  ;  and  after  the  intro- 
duftion  of  furnames,  when  the  clans  had  adopted 
the  nameorpatronymick  aflumedby  their  chieftain, 
they  believed  and  propagated  with  credulous  fatis- 
faflion,  their  common  defcent  from  the  loins  of 
his  progenitors.  Thence  proceeded  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  his  perfon,  cherifhed  on  his  part  by 
a  rude  hofpitality,  maintained  by  them  in  his  ad- 
verfe  fortune,  notwithftanding  every  temptation  to 
defert,  or  punifhment  if  they  ref ufed  to  betray  their 
chieftain.  Loyalty  was  always  a  fecondary  paflion, 
fubordinate  to  the  allegiance  due  to  their  chieftain, 
who  protected  or  encouraged  their  private  depre- 
dations, and  whofe  banners  they  followed  impli- 
citly, whether  dire&ed  againft  neighbouring  tribes 
or  the  fovereign  himfelf. 

Their  coercion  had  been  attempted  ineffectually, 
by  fuch  regulations  as  a  nation  impofes  on  the 
lavage  hordes  that  infeft  its  frontiers.  Hoftages 
were  exafted  from  each  chieftain,  whofe  lives 
were  refponfible  for  his  peaceable  demeanor ;  for 
the  compenfation  of  loffes  fuftained  from  the  clan  j 
and  the  furrender  of  public  offenders  to  juftice. 
Wherever  the  clan  protected  or  harboured  robbers, 

"  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  voL  iii.  p.  77. 
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th£  individuals  were  indiscriminately  apprehended,  book 
and  their  effedks  confifcated  or  fecured  till  reftttu-  ^  '  1L^ 
tion  was  made '•••  Regulations  not  fiufceptible  of  a  **°* 
ftritt  execution  muft  have  failed  to  intimidate,  and 
the  licentious  fpirit  of  thofe  fierce  mountaineers 
remained  unfubduecL  A  memorable  example, 
the  fevere  and  almoft  entire  extirpation  of  the 
Maqgregors,  was  more  efficacious.  The  diftrift  of 
Lennox  had.  been  repeatedly  ravaged,  and  the 
Colqqhouns,  ;in  different  engagements,  defeated 
and  flaughtered  by  that  mifchievous  clan.  On  the 
approach  of  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntly,  the 
latter  abandoned  their  habitations  in  defparr.  The 
clan  retired  wkh  their  wives  and  children  to 
caves  and  forefts,  refumed  the  habits  of  lavage 
life ;  and  in  wandering  or  committing  depredations 
through  the  highlands,  were  purfued  and  con- 
fumed,  by  the  fword  in  fummer,  by  famine  ia 
winter*  Their  chieftain  furrendered,  on  affurance 
of  being  tranfported  beyond  the  realm;  but  the 
condition  was  literally  fulfilled,  or  rather  perfidi- 
oufly  evaded  by  the  privy-council;  and  he 
was  firft  conducted  to  Berwick,  then  to  Edin-. 
burgh,  and  executed  with  feven  hoftages  innocent 
of  his  crimes.  Without  habitations,  and  accom- 
panied on  every  excurfion  by  a  train  of  women, 
their  numbers  and  their  mifery  increafed  their 
audacity,  till  their  retreats  were  difcovered,  and 
the  fugitives   were  purfued  by  Argyle,  through 

»  Pari.    1581,  ch.   xxa.     1585,  ch.    16.     1587,  <&  93. 
IJ.94,  ch.  231.  ;..-,.. 
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woods   and    mountains,    with   fuch   &tfttu&Wd 
flaughter,   that  the    children*  a  race  of  future 

, **•*•      banditti,  were  almoft  alone  preferred  **. 

xnct.  The  Hebudcs  or  weftern  iilaikl*,  though  fefih-» 

quifhed  by  Norway  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had 
never  been  properly  fubje&ed  to  Scotland*  If 
hiftorians  are  to  be  credited,  the  natives  iriuft  have 
inherited  and  combined  the  vices  of  their  double 
origin :  the  indolence,  favagef  pride,  and  obdtfrate 
cruelty  of  their  Irifli  progenitors ;  the  rioted* 
and  profligate  luxury  of  a  race  of  ferocious 
pirates,  their  Norwegian  conquerors.  Deftittite 
not  only  of  laws  but  of  morals,  deficient  not  lefs  in 
religion  than  in  humanity,  they  are  uniformly 
repreiented  as  more  barbarous  and  vicious  than 
die  inhabitants  either  of  the  Highlands  or  Borders  % 
as  a  race  incapable  of  fubmiilion,  unfufceptible 
of  culture,  whom  it  was  lefs  difficult  to  extermi- 
nate than  to  reform'61.     Such  at  leaft  were  the 

meafures 

••  Johnfton,  307.  486.   Calderw.  MS.  vol.  v.  599,   Spottif* 
516.     Bin-cl's  Diary,  MS. 

61  «  Infulani  occiden tales,  immanitate  barbari,  feritatc,  Ig- 
"  riavia,  luxuria,  fuperbia,  deterrrmi. — Homines  agreftes,  "fine 
w  legibus,  fine  moribus,  fine  urbium  cultu,  ac  prope  omnfe 
41  humanitatis  ct  religionis  expertes."  Johnft.  10J.  231* 
M  The  highlandera  that  dwell  on  the  mam  land  are  barbarous 
"  for  the  moft  part,  and  yet  mixed  with  fome  fhew  of  civility  \ 
**  they  that  dwell  in  our  ifles  are  all  utterly  barbarous.'*  King' 
James*  Works,  p.  159.  The  Norwegians  poiTeffed  the  weftern 
iflands  from  850, or  910,  to  1 268.  As  the  names  of  places,  and  of 
'  the  principal  families,  are  ftill  Norwegian,  which  muft  ha^e  been 
then  the  predominating  language,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  barbarity  of  the  iflands  was  augmented  afterwards, 

by 
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meafures  of  Improvement  prqjs&ed  by  James,  to  book; 
tranfpoft  of  extirpate  the  mo(l  turbulent  or  in-  »  -J-^j 
tradable,  and  re-people  the  iflands  with  new  inha*      ,*o8# 
bitants.     He  expefted,    with  all    the    vifionary 
hopes  of  a  projector,  that  the  induftry  of  the  Low- 
l&nders*   tranfplanted  thither,  would  be  fucceff- 
fully  exerted  in  the  cpnftru&ion  of  villages    and 
the  plantation  of  orchards ;  in  cultivating  and  in- 
dexing the  negle&ed  fields,  and  reclaiming  a  rem* 
nam  of  the  natives  from  barbarifm.      The  firft 
♦colony  was  attempted  at  Stornaway.    The  inhabit- 
ants were  fubdued,  and  their  chieftain  betrayed  by 
his  perfidious  brothers,  but  when  the  adventurers 
proceeded  to  divide  and  appropriate  the  Lewis  to 
themfelves,  a  furviving  brother,  befet  and  burning     • 
their  habitations,  compelled   them  to  furrender. 
Another  expedition  was  not  more  fuccef$ful ;  and 
the    intruders,    haraffed    and  infefted    by    the, 
iflanders,  were  again  expelled  6\ 

Thefe  and  other  improvements  fuggefted  by  Thefeim- 
{James,  were  defeated  by  a  proranon  that  knew  outiuatd. 
no  limits,  and  a  poverty  for  which  there  was  no 
cure.  Manufa&ures  received  no  encouragement 
but  barren  exhortation;  trade  and  filheries  no 
affiftance,  but  an  unavailing  prohibition  againft 
the  approach  of  foreigners  to  fifh  on  the  coafts. 

by  frefh  acceffions  of  Irifli  colonies.     Pirikerton,  Introd*.  to  the 
Hift.  of  Scotland,  vol."i.  350.  ii.  303. 

6*  Johnit.  231.  James's  Work*,  159.  Spottifw.  463,  90. 
50  J.  The  iflands  were  thed  offered,  Lewis  and  Sky  excepted, 
to  the  Marquifs  of  Hunt^y  for  10,00©/.  Scots;  but  he  refufed 
to  give  more  than  400/.  for  what  was  merely  a  permifQpn  to 
conquer  them.     State  Ikt&tcfs,  MS.  1607.  Adv.  Lib. 

vol,  i.  2  Expeft- 
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•      *  » 

a  o  o  k  Expe&attons  were  entertained'  of  relieving  the 
%  J  _f  aeceifities  of  the* court,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
***•  country,  from  a  item  of  filver  recently  difcovered* 
that  promifed  a  copious  fupply  of  the  richeft  orew 
The  people  wriie  firft  cKfeppointed,  as  the  produce 
cf.  the  mine  was  conveyed  to  London,  to  be  re- 
fined in  rhe  tower*  But  the  vein,  whkh  was  foon 
loft  or»exhaufted,  betrayed  tftekmgmto  additional 
-profufion,  and  deceived  the  extravagant  hopes  of 
ihe  Englifh  court  6\ 

•Should  thofe  occurrences  appeaar  unintereftrng^ 
tot  beneath  the  dignity  of  hiftorkal  narration,  let  k 
t)c  remembered  thit  Scottifli  hiftory  affords  not: 
cat  prefent.  a  copious  felettion  of  great  exploits* 
•  •  With  the  monarch*  the  government  was  virtually 
tranfplanted  to  England;  and  when  its  ancient  al- 
liances and  wars  were  difcontinued,  or  conduced 
#  through  the  intervention  of  another  ftate,  its  hif- 
tory was  reduced,  to. fuch  domeftk  tranfa&ions  as 
illuftrate  the  progreffive  fituation  of  the  country* 
After  the  acceffion,  the  reign  of  James  was  inglori- 
ous and  ufelefs ;  it  was  confumed  in  a  defpicabl*, 
yet  memorable  ftruggle  with  the  clergy,  conducive 
in  the  fequel  to themoft important  events. 
Difcoveriet  ;    :jjis  influence  over  the  church  was  encreafed  by 
cowrie's      difcovenes  of  to  unexpected  nature,  relative  to 


confpiracy. 


153  Lodge, •Illuft.  of.  Brit.  Hift.  Si.  343.  Winwjood,  11. 
422,  31.  Johnft.  432,  54.  The  mine  was  near  Linlithgow, 
And  yielded,  from  100  oz.  of  ore,  fornetimes  60,  fornetimes  not 
8  oz.  of  filver.  The  gold  mines  of  Crawfordmuir  were  alfo  re- 
fumed,  and  yielded  James,  for  300c/.  of  expences,  not  quite 
3  oz.  of  gold.    State  Bufbefs,  MS* 

...  tranfa&ions 
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tjranfa£Hons  of  his  former  refgn;  'The  confpiracy 
Imputed  to  Gowrie  and  his  broker,  is  ftill  myfte- 
rious,  and*  fcarcely  explicable  ;  nor  was  it  efteem-  ">§ol. 
ed  more  incredible  then,* that  the  king  ftiould  ac- 
cede to  a  ftratagem  for  their  definition,  than  that 
a  dark  and  defperate  attempt  fhotrld  be  made  on  his 
iife,  by  two  brothers  young,  gallant,  and  generous, 
without  aflfociates  and  without  refoiirces.  '  Their 
father's  memory  was  dear  to  the  clergy  ;  tfieir  own 
merit  had  excited  the  fond  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple. Neither  the  people  nor  the  clergy  were  par- 
tial to  James,  or  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in  the  exag- 
gerated and  contradictory  reports  of  his  cour- 
tiers •* ;  but  an  opportune  difcovery  was  at  length 
obtained.  A  notary  in  Eyeiriouth,  whofe  name 
was  Sprotf,  had*  divulged  fudh  particulars  us  indi- 
cated a  perfonal  'knowledge  of  the  crime,  Whea 
apprehended  and  examined  by  the^  privy  council, . 
*he  notary  feems  to  have  perfifted,  above  two 
months,  in  a  denial  of  the  faft,  or  in  declarations 
to  which  no  credit  was  given  C5.  But  he  confefled 
at  laft,,  that  the  confpiracy  had  been  concerted  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Gowrie  and  Logan  of  Reftalf igf 
Vhofe  confidential  f<jrvant  was  employed  as  a  mef- 
ienger  to  interchange  their  letters ;  that  the  cor- 
refpohdence  was  gfterwards  inadvertently  commu- 

•     «*  Robertfon's  Hift.  p.  470,  80.  Calderw.  MS.  vol.  v.  40J. 
jSpottifar.  456. 

65  He  was  apprehended  in  April,  but  the  confeffion  to  which 
,  lie  finally  adhered  was  not  delivered  till  July  5th.   Earl  of 
Cromarty's  Relation  of  Cowrie's  Confpiracy,  p.  5 1 ,  3.    Arch- 
bifliop  Abbot's  Account  of  Sprott's  Trial,  p.  53. 
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book  nicated  by  Bowr  the  fervant  to  Sprott  his  fiiendj 
u  _A  _f  who  purloined  a  letter  from  Gowrie,  and  another 
i6©8.  frqra  Logan,  whieh  had  been  returned. by  the  eaii 
as  foon  as  it  was  perufed.  As  his  gratitude  to  Lo- 
gan his  benefa&or,  or  fidelity  to  the  fervant,  had 
concealed  the  confpiracy  during  their  lives,  Sprott 
was  arraighed  on  his  own  confeflion,  and  by  thofe 
laws  which,  on  fome  occafioas,*may  render  private 
virtues  a  public  crime,  convi&ed  of  the  conftru&ive 
treafon  which  he  forbore  to  reveal.  His  confeffion 
was  renewed,  or  as  we  are  gravely  informed* 
attefted  at  his  execution  by  a  folemn  fign ;  when 
thrown  from  the  ladder,  he  clapped  his  hands 
thrice  together  before  he  expired 66. 
2222,*  Although  Logan  and  his  fervant  were  already 
dead,  his  memory  was  ftill  expofed  to  perfection, 
and 'his  ipnocent  oiFspring  referved  for  punifhment. 
.  According  to  a  legal  maxim,  that  no  perfon  can  be 
condemned  in  abfenfe,  his  bones  were  dug  up,  and 
in  the  fucceeding  parliament  arraigned  at  the  bar. 
His  letters  were  produced,  and  as  the  hand- writing 
was  authenticated  by  refpe&able  witnefles,  his 
eftates  were  confifcated,  his  name  aboliflied,  and  hi* 
.  iflue  attainted.  The  fentence  was  not  lefs  illegal  than 
odious,  for  trial  after  death  was  limited  by  ftatute, 
to  thqfe  vyhofe  treafon  was  notorious  during  their 

66  The  fa&,  although  attefted  by  Sfcottifwood  in  his  Hill. 
p.  509,  is  omitted  in  the  atteftation  of  Sprott's  behaviour  at 
his  execution,  fubferibed  by  the  fame,  hiftorian,  and  thole 
who  attended  on  the  fcaffold.  Abbot. — Calderyood  and 
Johnfton  are  alfo  filent ;  the  latter  informs  us  that  his  hands 
were  bound  :  religatis  poft  tergum  manibus,  p.  267.  Such  is 
the  credit  due  to  a  popular  flory,  univerfally  received. 

lives. 
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Eves.    Nor  was  the  fentence  unanimous,  till,  in  book 
confequence  of  the  urgent  perfuafions  of  Dunbar,  ,     l^^ 
the  lords  of  articles  acknowledged,  wirh  tears  of      **•«. 
joy,  their  entire  conviftion  of  the   truth    of   a 
confpiracy  formerly    doubtful,  and  ftill   fo  ob» 
fcure  67. 

•Whatever  was  the  nature  of  that  confpiracy,  the  on  foiled 
difcoarery  employed  \o  afcettain  its  truth,  is  ol> 
noxious  to  juft  fufpicion,  when  minutely  examined. 
Spi;ott,  a  notary  too  infignificant,  and  his  crimes 
too  trivial  for  a  vindi&ive  puniflimem,  (hould  . 
have  been  referred  as  the  only  witnefs  to  whom 
Logan's  treafon  was  perfonally  known*;  nor  can 
Jiis  execution  be  juftified  by  the  confirmation  in* 
humanly  expe&ed  from  his  dying  declaration.  There 
were  two  letters  produced  at  his  confeffipn,  the 
one  from  Gowrie  which  afterwards  difappeared, 
the  other  a  tranfcript  of  Logan's  anfwer,  the  ori-» 
ginal  of  which  was  preferred  among  his  writings, 
and  engrofled  in  his  indictment.  But  at  Logan's 
pofthumous  trial,  four  additional  letter*  were  pro- 
duced ;  and  although  the  difcovery  of  thefe  might 
be  recent,  the  letter  formerly  inferted  in  Sprotc'* 
indi&iqent,  was  again  exhibited  in  a  different 
form ;  enlarged,  amended,  and  replete  with  fuch 
material  alterations  and  additions,  that  the  forgery 
fs  rrfanifeft,  and  reflects  fuch  utter  difcredit  on 
the  whole  correfpondence,  that  the  evidence  for  its 
authenticity  can  amount  to  no  more  than  a  proof 
of  the  dexterity  with  which  the  forgery  was  eate- 

**  Robertfon,«   Hilt  p.  475.     Dalrymplc    Lord   Hailct 
Memorials  and  Letters,  i.  15. 
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<nted.  There  are  other  contradictions  perceptible  is 

the  letters",  -which  muft  have  been  fabricate^ 
*M*  either  by  thf  notary;  previous  to  his  imprifonment^ 
or  in  the  privy  council^  by  an  artful  and  infatiatft 
jninifter,  defirous  to  benefit  by  Logan's  forfeiture, 
and  to  exculpate  his  mafter  from  the  deftruoioji* 
of  Gowrie,  .We  are  afiured  that  Sprott  was  a  go* 
tary,  long  practiced  and  expert  in  forgery,  capablq 
of  devifing  thd  letters  from*  the  prep&fterous  ex* 
peftatipn'of  obtaining  a  reward,  but  unable  to 
endure  with  fortitude  the  extremity  *  of  torture, 
When  expofed  to  the  torture  he  acknowledged 
the  forgery ;  but  a  promife  from  the  earl  of  Dun* 
bar  to  provide  for  his  family,  induced  him,  it  is 
faid,  to  renew  his  former  confeffion,  when  a{Ture4 
that  his  life  was  already  forfeited,  •and  his  execution 
certain 69.  His  confeflion  was  uttered  in  defpair* 
"  when  he  was  fefolved  to  die,  and  had  fid  though* 

«  Sec  Note  II. 

69  Scriba  tarn  felix  in  imitarfdis  chirogaphis,  figiriftjuc  effin* 

Sendfe,  ut  vcri  ne  an  falfi  vix  Internofci  pdflent*  Jtaque  ancepai 
m  queftio  fuit ;  diu  inficiatus  cOnfcfentiam  fadnoris  voce 
*uh«,  propter  manes  fufpicioncs  crudeliter  torqueri  videbatur, 
Jofenft.  3^7.  "  This  notary  could  counterfeit  any  morn's  hand, 
"  ib  that  no  man  who  knew  Reftalrig's  hand-writing  couty  * 
u  difcern  it  to  be  counterfeit.  When  he  was  booted/'  a  tor- 
ture applied  to  his  legs,  '"  he  protefted  that  all  was  falfe  h$ 
«*  had  faid  or  written.  When  the  earl  -of  Diinbar  came  to  the 
"  country,  he  caufed  to  take  him  out  of  jail,  and  cure  his  legi 
4€  bruifed  with  the  boots  5  and  when  prefented  before  th* 
"  council,  he  declared  that  although  the  letters  were  written, 
"  and  devifed  l>y  himfelf,  the  matter  was  true.?>  Calderw./MS. 

TJ.   14Q. 
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*  nor  a  toHh  to  live ,0  "  and  it  is  ixtrfcmely  pro^  book 

,  bable  that  the*  ferer^  torture  by  which  heVas  ex*  ^^^..j 
eruciated,  had  rendered  death  a  defirable  refuge      l6°3- 
frorrf  mifery  and  paim    Spottifwood,   a  courtly 
hiftorian,  officiated  at  his  trial  as  a  judge,  and  at 
*his  execution  as  a  clergyman :  as  a  lord  of  parlia-'    ' 
liajnent  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  Logan's  con-' 
vi&ion ;  yet  he  hefitates  to  relate,  as  he  profefles' 
not  to  believe  the  confeffion ;  and' the  caufe  of  his 
incredulity,  that  Sprott  was  never  able  to  produce 
the  originals,  intimates  not  obfcurely  that-Logan  was  , 
attainted  upon  counterfeit  letters  fV   It  is  probable 
that  vague  furmifes  were  entertained  and  divulged* 
or  that  the  letter  inferted  in  his  -confeffion  was  de- 
vifed,  by  Sprott,  from  the  expectation  of  a  reward. 
But  the  fubfequent  forgery  of  the  letters  produced 
at  Logan*s  trial,  mull  be  imputed  to  thofe  to  whom 
his  attainder  might  prove  beneficial.     Balmerino 
the  fecretary,  had  purchafed  Logan's  eftatefe,  but 
the  price  remained  9 unpaid  at  his  death ;  to  be  ex* 
tinguiflied  by  his  attainder  and  a  gift  of  his  for- 
feiture.    The  benefit  was  probably  intercepted  by 
his  own  attainder,  'which  I  (hall  proceed  to  relate  j 
but  it  affords  a  curious,  and  unhappy  pifture  of  the 
times,  when  two  minifters  of  ftate,  Dunbar  and 

•  *°  See  his  confeflion  in  Cromarty,  1 1 8.     Abbot.  44. 

71  Spottifw.  509.  He  fat  as  affeflbr  to  the  juftice  general, 
and  attended  the  execution.  Abbot.  47.  Calderw.  "  Whe- 
**  ther  or  not,"  he  fays,  "  I  (hall  mention  the  confeffion  and 
"  arraignment  of  Sprott ;  I  am  doubtful ;  it  feemed  a  very 
44  fiction  and  to  be  a  mere  invention,  of  the  man's  own  brain,  for 
*  ©cither  did  he  fhew  the  letter."  "4 ' 

£  4         "         Balmerino, 
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Balmerfao,  are  involved  in  the  complicated  guife  of 
forgery,  falfe  accufation,  and  judicial  murder  7\ 
Baimcri^i  During  the  laft  years  of  Elizabeth,  James,  while 
trc»fo.  his  iucceflion  was  yet  precarious,  had  endeavoured 
to  Conciliate  the  Englifli  Catholics,  by  negociation* 
With  thofe  continental  princes  to  whom  their  in-  * 
tereft  was  devoted. .  His  intentions  were  feconded, 
if  not  exceeded,  by  the  zeal  of  his  minifters  ;  and  in 
order  to  eftablHh  a  correfpondence,  or  facilitate 
their  iutercourfe  with  the  Romifh  fee,  they  pro. 
cured  a  letter  from  James  to  Clement  VIII.  The 
w  letter  was  difevfcwed  to  Elizabeth,  and,  forgotten 
till  revived  by  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  wjio  accufed 
James,  in  an  anfwer  to  one  of  his  controverfial  per- 
formances,  of  renouncing  the  mild  and  tolerating 
fentiments  exprefled  to  Clement ;  and  difappoinu 
iog  the  expectations  artfully  fuggefted  by  himfelf 
Or  his  minifters,  of  his  becoming  a  fpeedy  profelyte 
to  the  Romilh  church.  A  correfpondence  with  the 
Pope,  to  a  proteftant  monarch,  is  always  dan- 
gerous;  but  to  James,  a  fovereign  and  an  author, 
it  was  doubly  injurious*  Lord  Balmerino  the 
fecretfcry  was  then  at  court ;  and  confeffed,  it  is 
laid,  that  the  letter  was  concerted  without  the  di- 
rection or  knowledge  of  his  mailer,  and  fubfcribed 

n  Doughs'  Peerage,  p  6$.  Staggering  State  of  Scottifc* 
titatefmen,  61.  I  conceive  that  the  wine  was  prepared  by 
Balmerino,  and  fprung  by  Dunbar.  The  benefit  that  would 
bave  accrued  to  Balmerinp  from  Logan's  attainder,  was  inter* 
evpted  by  bis  own  attainder  in  the  fame  year.  But  Logan's 
.trial,  although  neceflarily  delayed  till  the  parliament  1669, 
jnuft  have  been  concerted  before  Sprott's  execution. 

*  without 
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without  examination,  among  other  papers  that  re- 
quired his  fignature  7K  His  own  relation  is  differ- 
ent: that  the  king,  although  not  averfe  to  a 
correfpondence  with  Clegient,  fcrupled  to  concede 
his  apoftolical  titles,  which  were  afterwards  pre* 
fixed  to  a  letter  prefented  with  diipatches  to  differ- 
ent  cardinals,  and  fubfcribed  without  hefitation  by 
James74.  If  Balmerino  deceived  his  matter,  it  wai 
neither  with  a  criminal  intention,  nor  to  a  treafon- 
able  extent.  But  his  ruin  was  fecretly  projected 
by  Spottifwood,  Dunbar,  and  Cecil,  his  implaca- 
ble enemies  ;  and,  according  to  his  own  narrative, 
much  addrefs  and  many  fecret  intrigues  were  em- 
ployed  to  perfuade  him,  by  a  more  ample  and 
explicit  declaration,  to  exculpate  the  king.  His 
life  and  eftate  were-fecured  by  promifes ;  his  offices* 
were  to  remain  at  the  king's  difpofal ;  and  oa 
thofe  conditions,  he  acknowledged  that  the  letter 
was  furreptitioufly  obtained,  when  James  had  re- 
filled to  'correfpond  with  the  Romifh  fee.  His 
trial  was  remitted  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  con- 
vided  of  treafon,  but  the  terms  of  his  fubraiffioa 
were  faithfully  obferved.  After  a  flight  imprifon- 
ment,  he  was  permitted  to  refide  unmolefted  on  his 
own  eftate,  and  furvived  his  difgrace  about  two 
years.    His  abilities  are  reprefented  as  great  and 

*3  Robertfon's  Hift.  468.     Spottifw.  507.     Johnft.  448. 

74  His  narrative  is  extant  in  Calderwood,  MS,  vol.  v.  and  vu 
and  it  is  difficult  to  refute  him  credit,  when  he  appeals  to  the 
lords  Burleigh,  Lennox,  Scoone  and  others,  to  whofe  tefti- 
loony  he  refers  his  friends.  James,  in  his  reply  to  Bellarmine, 
avoids  all  mention  of  the  letter,  or  Balmerino's  confeffion. ' 
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fplendid,  his  avarice  as  infatiable.  He  Jiad  rifca 
to  the  joint,  incompatible  offices  of  president  of 
the  court  of  feffion,  and  fecretary  of  ftate,  in 
which  the  integrity  of  the  judge  rauft  ever  yield 
to  the  intercft  of  the  ftatefman 74 :  yet  he  ffemmed 
the  fecret,  and  corrupt  influence  of  Dunbar  on  ihe 
bench,  with  a  fpirit  that  probably  accelerated 
his  fall. 
Aparii*.  Thefe  tranfa&ions  were  fucceeded  byaparlia- 
ment,  in  which  the  coromiflary,  or  confiftorial 
courts,  eftabliflied  at  the  reformation  in  civil 
judges,  were  reftored  to  the  prelates.  Originally 
the  court  of  fefliori  had  confined  of*  an  equal  pro- 
portion  of  temporal  and  fpirituai  judges :  but  at  a 
period  fubfequent  to  the  reformation,  the  clergy 
Were  declared  incapable  of  every  civil  and  judicial 
fiinftion.  At  the  requeft  of  the  prelates,  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Glafgow  was  created  an  extraordinary" 
lord  of  feffion,  to  reftore  a  fpirkual  intermixture 
to  the  court 7%  but  the  profecutiori  of  this;defigh 
was  fuperfeded  by  the  inftitution  of  a  new  tribunal. 
HiPh  com-  The  court  of  ecclefiaftieal,  or  high  commiffibn  fub* 
mimon.  lifted  }n  England  as  a  delegated  esercife  of  the 
king's  fupremacy  j  but  in  Scotland,  where  no  fu* 
premacy  was  yet  acknowledged,  no  court  of  com. 
million  could  be  legally  eftabliflied.  But  where* 
ever  the  laws  werfe  defeftfve  or  filent,  the  preroga- 
tive was  vigilant.  Two  courts  of  high  comrniffion 
Vere  erefted  at  St,  Andrew's  and'  Glafgow,  of 

7$  Johnft.  396. 

*s  Pari.  1584,  ch.  133.    Calderw.  MS,  *h  %Z\* 
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fuch  tranfcendeat  jurifdi&ions  that  every  ecclefi-  book 
aftical  court  wis  fubbrdinate ;  with  fuch  inquifito-  %  ,*'  _, 
rial  ppweis  that  every  individual  might  be  cited  **lQ* 
and  examined  on  his  converfation,  conduft,  and 
religious  opinions ;  excommunicated  if  impenitent* 
outlawed  if  contumacious,  imprifoned  and  fined  if 
obnoxious  or  guilty.  There  was  no*  refource  ia. 
the  number  of  commiffioners  j  for  the  archbifhop 
and  four  affiftants  -  compofed  a  quorum,  whofe 
power  extended  to  all  ranks,  and  whofe  fentencc 
admitted  of  no  appeal.  Schools  and  colleges  were 
fubjefted  to  their  vifitation,  and  the  clergy,  who 
difobeyed  their  injunctions,  or  refufed  to  promulgate 
their  mandates  or  cenfures,  might  be  fufpended,  de- 
prived, or*  imprifoned  at  difcretion.  In  England 
the.  ftar^chamber  and  high  commiffion  were  pro- 
perly committees  of  the  privy  council;  but  the 
courts  of  commiffion  in  Scotland  were  co-ordi. 
Hate  in  fpiritual,  with  the  privy  council  in  its  civil  . 
,  jurifdiQion ;  and,  on  the  tranflation  of  Spottik 
wood  to  the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's,  were  united 
into  one  court,  alike  devoted  to  the  king  and  to 
the  bifhops,  nor  fefs  oppreffive  to  the  nation  than 
to  the  church77. 

When  the  prelates  hacjl  thus  united  the  fpiritual  AflemWy 
powers  of  the  high  commiffion,  to  their  temporal  atGuf*ovr« 
dignity  as   loi;ds  of   parliament,   their  authority, 
ever  the  clergy  became  irrefiftible.     The  council 
was  filled  with  their  order,  and  when  it  appeared 
that  neither  the  courts  of  law,  nor  the  depart. 

77  CaWeryir.  MS.  n,  238.  349.    Spottifor.  514. 
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ments  of  government,  were  inacceffiMe  to  their  ambi- 
tion, the  officers  of  ftate  were  endangered  daily  by 
their  accufations  and  intrigues.  Inftead  of  evading 
the  aontrol,  they  began  to  folicit  the  authority 
^nd  fanftion  of  a  general  affembly,  a  5onvocation 
which  was  no  longer  independent,  nor  properly 
ele&ive.  As  commiffioners  of  the  church,  they' 
had  acquired  an  official  feat  in  its  affemblies,  and 
the  fame  privilege  was  confefted  on  th$  perma- 
nent moderators  and  clerks  of  prefbyteries.  Lay 
eiders  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and,  as  his 
letters  fignified  to  the  prefbyteries,  thofe  members 
whofe  eleftion  he  folicited,  we  may  prefume  that 
the  requefts  which  intimate  the  injunctions  of  a 
monarch  were  feldom  difobeyed.  An  affembly 
thus  conflicted  was  held  at  Glafgow.  The 
moderation  of  the  fynods,  and  the  vifitation  of  the 
clergy  within  their  diocefeis  were  confirmed  to  the' 
bifhops ;  the  artillery  of  the  church  was  committed 
to  their  dire&ion ;  and  their  authority  was  de- 
clared indifpenfable,  whether  excommunication 
was  hurled  at  the  guilty,  or  abfolution  conceded 
to  the  tears  and  prayers  -of  the  penitent.  The 
ordination  and  induction  of  the  clergy  to  churches, 
their  trial,  degradation  or  cenfure  when  accufed, 
were  transferred  to  the  prelates;  but  the  prefby- 
teries were  defpoiled  of  thofe  rights  by  a  pious 
fraud,  praftifed  without  obftruftion  on  a  fubmiflive' 
affembly.  The  expreffion  "  minifters  of  the' 
"  bounds"  was  fubftituted  inftead  of  "  prefbytery,,,< 
which  was  reprefented  as  an  ungracious  epithet, 
harfh  and  offenfivc  to  the  royal  ear.     But  the 

prelates 
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prelates  foon  availed  themfelves  of  an'  ambiguous  boor 
pbrafe,  to  afibciate  a  few  of  the  neighbouring        \  j 
minifters  and  without  the  prefence  or  concurrence      ^10. 
of  a  prefbytery,  to  proceed  to  the  ordination,  in- 
duction, or  trial  of  the  clergy.    The  fuccefs  of 

.  this  artifice  encouraged  a*  premature  attempt  for 
'the  fuppreflion  of  prefbyteries :  a  warrant  to  pro- 
hibit their  meetings  was  produced  by  Dunbar ; 
tut  the  fears  of  thelclergy  interpofed  to  deprecate 
an  illegal  meafure,  the  fource,  and  the  probable 
fignal  of  a  fpiritual  revolt.  They  acquiefced  with 
lefs  reluctance  in.  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 

,  king,  containing  a  folemn  recognition  of  his  eccle* 
fiaftical  fupremacy,  to  be  adminiftered  by  the 
ordinary  on  the  admiffion  of  minifters.  Their 
fubmiflive  deportment  had  been  fecured  and  re- 
compenfed  by  gratuities,  difpenfed  to  the  modera* 
tors  of  prefbyteries  as  arrears  of  ftipend,  and  {o 
others  as  a  viaticum^  or  provifion  to  defray  the 
tocpence  of  their  journey T*.  ' 

Whatever  powers  the  affembly  had  conferred,  c?^Jf5L 
were  afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  parlia-  preum. 
merit,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  epifcopal  chara&er. 
That  chara&er,  however,  was  yet  imperfed,  in  an'  . 
important  article  which  the  humble  prefbyters  had 
not  to  beftow.     According  to  the  arguments  or  Ian* 
guage  of  polemics,  as  the  fons  of  Aaron  prefided 
in  the  temple  over  the  reft  of  the  Levites,  the 
Apoftles,  their  fucceflbrs  under  the  new  difpenfa* 
tion,  acquired  a  diftinft  and  peculiar  ordination 

7s  Caltfarw.  MS.  vi,  260,-70*.    Spottifw.  51%. 
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fuperidr  to  the  priefts,  which  has  been  transmitted 
,6*°*  in  apoftolical  fucceffion  to  the  biChops  both  of 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches ;  to  *the  abulias 
of  Abyffinia,  as  well  as  to  the  prelates  of  England. 
The  confecration  of  the  latter  was  derived  indeed 
from  an  impure  fource  ;  their  torches  were  kindled 
at  the  unhallowed  flames  of  an  idolatrous  ftirine. 
But  the  EnglHh  prelates,  from  their  original  confed- 
eration in  the  Romifli  church,  became  fhe  legiti- 
mate fucceflbrs  of  the  apoftles  of  CFrrift,  to  whom 
the  hnpofition  of  hands  was  given ;  and  affumed 
as  a  right  of  divine  institution,  the  exclufive  ordi- 
nation of  the  inferior  clergy.  As  the  Scottifh 
prelates  were  not  yet  adopted  into  the  apoftolical 
"order,  three  of  their  number  were  fummoned  to 
deceive  confecration  at  court.  Their  ordinatioA 
even  to  the  priefthood  was  queftioned  ;  but  thfc 
objection  was  over-ruled  left  their  former  prefby- 
terian  vocation  (hould  appeaf  invalid  ;  the  fubor- 
dinate  order  of  priefthood  were  included,  or  fup- 
pofed  to  be  included  in  the  epifcopal,  and  fuppfled, 
if  defe&ive,  by  the  regular  confecration  of  the 
Scottifh  bifhops.  The  apoftolical  chara&er  was 
s  conferred  on  Spottifwood  and  thebilhops  of  Gal* 
loway  and  Brechin,  and  imparted  on  their  return 
to  their  unconfecrated  brethren 70. 

On 

•  79  Spottifw.  514,  Heylin's  Hift.  Prefb.  3S7.  Collier,  ii.  701. 
The  neceflity  of  epifcopal,  and  the  invalidity  of  prelbyterian 
ordination  furnifh  a  voluminous  controverfy,  of  which  mention 
Willirequently  occur  in  our  hiitory.    According  to  Hooker, 

the 
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Oa  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  their  party  iooj 
wsaa  deprived  of  a  ftrong  fupport,  and  the  fovereiga  \_  '4  g 
of  an  apt   and  devoted  iaftruraerit  of  arbitrary  v  ***•■ 

*  •  *  *     Execution 

power.. ...The  death  of  an  objeqnious  and  oppreffive  oflord 
Hiinifrer  was  regretted  fey  few  \  and  the  officers  of  **** 
ftate,  who  had  felt  that  the  power  of  a  favorite 
was  dangerous,  and  his  friendship  perfidious,  en- 
deavoured: to  regain  their  influence  by  the  revival 
of.  Qdavians.  Eight  comrniffioneTS  of  their  own 
number were  thus  denominated,  to  whom  the  coi- 
k&ion  and  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  wens 
formerly  entrufted 7e.  But  the  influence  of  Don- 
bar  was  transferred  to  a  worthlefs  minion.  The 
offices  of  treafurer,  cofle&or,  and  comptroller  of 
the  Teromie  were  engroffed  by  Carre  earl  of  So- 
merfet,  a  Scottish  youth,  originally  the  page,  and 
on  returning  from  his  travels,  the  pupil  and  the 
minifter  of  his  royal  pedagogue.  The  admini- 
stration devolved  in  Scotland  on'  nis  kinfmen, 
Whom  his  influence  promoted  to  the  mod  lucra- 
tive offices ;  but  the  avarice  of  both  was  pernicious 
to  the  nobility,  and  produ&ive  even  of  fome  flight 
doftiraotions.  Lord  Maxwell,  on  his  return  to  the 
country,  was  difcovered  and  executed  j  but  how- 

tbe  apoftles  were  bifhops  at  large,  the  bifhops  apoftles  with  re- 
ftraint.  The  calvinifts  in  general  were  lefs  folicitous  to  conneft 
themfelves  with  Clirift  through  the  medium  of  Rome.  The/ 
|>*eferred  an  inward  call,  and  fubmitted  to  impoiition  of  hands, 
not  as  effential  to  ordination,  but  fometimes  as  good  and  holy, 
at  other  times  as  indifferent.  Knox  rejected  it  altogether  as 
fu'perfluoufr,  but  it  was  afterwards  adopted. 
19  Johnft.467.    Calderw.  MS.  vL  310,  14. 
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ever  juftly  his  life  was  forfeited,  the  fenteftce  had 

been  pronounced  in  hisabfence,  on  it  charge  of 

•  *6*».      wilful fire  raifing^  a  fpecies  of  treafon  employed  to 

confifcate  his  large  eftates.    Hereditary  feuds  were 

afluaged  by  his  puniflunent,  and  the  borders  com* 

pofed ;  but  the  nobility  were  alarmed  at  the  unjuft 

attainder  of  an  ancient  family.  Their  apprehenfions 

weie  encreafed  by  the  deftru&ion  of  the  earl  of 

/mi  the     .Orkney,  which  eftabliftied  the  authority  of  the 

•ariof  ork-  crown  anci  0f  the  jprelates  beyond  the  northern  ex» 

tremity  of  Scotland,  in  the  remote  iflands  of  the 

Deucaledonian  ocean. 

Thefe  iflands  were  the  earlieft  acquifition  or  feat 
of  the  Pi&ifh  nation,  and  the  laft  territorial  ac» 
a6,3#  ceffion  to  Scotland.  When  re-peopled  by  the  Nor* 
wegian  pirates,  they  remained  from  the  ninth  to 
the  fifteenth  century  tributary  to  Norway,  and 
fubjeft  to  their  £>wn  hereditary  earls,  whofe  pro- 
genitor, by  a  fingular  fortune,  has  given  to  England 
a  long  fucceffion  of  Norman  kings.  Their  pof- 
fefiions  were  transferred  by  females  to  a  Scottifll 
family,  but  the  iflands  continued  under  the 
dominion  of  Norway  till  the  marriage  of  James  III. 
with  Margaret  of  Denmark,  when  they  were  fiHt 
mortgaged  for  fier  portion,  and  finally  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland  8°.     They  were  conferred  by 

80  Rognvald,  the  firft  earl,  was  the  fether  of  Rollo,  WiQianr 
the  Conqueror's  predecefibr.  The  iflands  pafled  by  inheritance 
to  the  earl  of  Strathern  and  his  daughter's  fucceflbrs,  de  Sc 
Clair,  but  continued  tributary  and  fubje&  to  Norway  till 
mortgaged  to  James  III.  by  Chriftiern  of  Denmark,  for  hi* 
daughter's  portion,  anno  1468. 

Mary 
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Mwy  on  Robert  Stewart,  her  illegitimate  brother,  book 
His  fon,  impoveriihed  by  expend ve  buildings  and   ^    \.^j 
attendance  at  court,  endeavoured,  in  a  remote  coun-      *l*3* 
try,  where  his  authority  was  fubjeft  to  no  control,  , 
to  repair  his  former  wafte  by  oppreffion.  It  is  pro^ 
bable  that  his  oppreffion  was  exaggerated  in  the 
complaints  of  the  Iflanders,  or  aggravated  by  the 
acrimonious  report  of  their  biflibp  j  but  his  pot 
feffions  had  excited  Dunbar's  avidity ;  the  epifcopal 
revenues  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  crown, 
were  foliated  by  the  prelates,  and  the  king  defend- 
ed to  the  mean,  and  unjuft  expedient  of  purchafing 
a  large  mortgage  with  which  his  eftates  were  attach- 
ed.    After  an  imprifonment  of  three  years,  as  he 
ftill  refufed  to  refign  his  right  to  the  redemption 
of  his  property,  his  eftates  were  fei2ed,  and  his  fub- 
fiftence  reduced  to  a  daily  allowance,  fuitable  nei-        * 
ther  to  his  rank  nor  to  his  neceffities.     As  his 
releafe  was  hopelefs,  and  his  ruin  appeared  in- 
evitable, he  was  driven  at  length  to  the  moft  defpe- 
rate  extremes.  His  fon,  the  baftard  of  Orkney,  was 
inftrufted  to  take  arms,  and  to  regain  pofleffion  of 
the  caftle  of  Kirkwall,  an  ancient  fortrefs  of  con- 
siderable ftrength.  But  his  own  efcape  was  prevent- 
ed by  his  guards  j  the  caftle  was  reduced  by  the      **J4* 
earl  of  Caithnefs,   and  the  baftard  furrendered  on    t 
the  pious  condition  that  no  torture  fhould  be  em- 
ployed to  extort  a  confeffion  of  his  father's  guilt. 
The  father  was  convi&ed  on  the  fon's  confeffion-      ttoj. 
Hi$  defcent  from  a  brother  of  the  unfortunate 
fl^ary,  gave  him  the  ftrongeft  claim  to  the  com- 
paffion  of  James  j  but  as  Somerfet  had-  fucceeded 
.   VOL.*,  f  to 
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to  Dunbar's  espe&ations  of  l>is  efote*  e*«y  frce- 
i*ue  to  mercy  was  intercepted  "• 

At  the  fame  time  the  Macdanalds  revolted  in 
Cantirev  They  furprifed  a  fortified  pUce  in  May, 
but  were  reduced  or  expelled  by  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  to  whom  their  poffeffiqns  in  CantireweTe 
transferred.  Their  chieftain  was  ftained  with  the 
mod  atrocious  murders,  and  had  repeatedly  refill-* 
ed  the  arms,  or  efcaped  frqp  the  feeble  coercion 
of  government ;  yet  in  a  few  y$ars  he  w^s  recalled 
aifd  rewarded  with  a  liberal  penfipn,  t>y  the  ferae 
monarch  who  had  appeared  infenfible  to  the  ties 
of  kindred,  and  inexorable  to  the  (lighter  offences 
Qf  the  earl  of  Orkney.  From  an  extreme  facility, 
his  government,  at  all-times  arbitrary,  was  oppref- 
five  or  lenient,  according  to  the  compliances. 
exafted  by  his  favorites f*. 

To  the  popifh  lords  he.  was  always  lenient, 
though  folicitous  for  their  converfion;  but  the 
merit  of  toleration,  or  the  praife  of  lenity,  was  ob- 
literated  by  the  unjuft  and  crueL  persecution  of 
Ogilvy  a  jefuit.  His  life  as  a  femmary  prieft  was 
already  forfeited,  but  the  exceffive  and  difpropor- 
tionate  feverity  of  the  punUhment  prohibited  the 
execution  of  an  inhuman  law.  With  an  affected 
ipoderation,  profeffing  to  pardon  his  religious,  and 
to  puuifh  only  his  political  opinions,  James  tranf- 
n^tted  a  feries  of  interrogatories*  dangerous  to  a, 
jefuit  if  anfiyered,  with  fincerity,  ineffeftual  if  tha 

41  Galderw.  MS.  vi.    337,  40.      Johnll.    486,    93.     50$* 
State  Bufraeft,  MS. 
u  J9^9ft*  1  u.  23^.5124  599.     Caldej^w*  M&  vL  338k 
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opinions  of  his  order  were  concealed.     His  con- 


feffion  was  fincere,  though  replete  with  bigotry. 
He  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and  »6x6* 
his  right  to  excommunicate  Chriftian  princes  ;  re- 
probated the  blafphemous  oath  impofed  in  England 
on  Roman  Catholics ;  but  rejedted  every  interro- 
gatory on  the  power  of  the  pope  to  depofe  the  king, 
or  abfolve  his  fubjedts  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  ; 
and  declined,  as  a  queftion  ftill  undetermined,  whe- 
ther a  monarch  thus  degraded  might  be  lawfully 
flain.  In  thefe  queftions  the  monarch  was  certainly 
lefs  interefted  than  the  difputant,  for  the  fame  topics 
had  been  agitated  in  his  recent  controverfy  with 
Cardinal  Bellarmine.  But  the  filence  was  not  lefs 
fatal  than  the  confeflions  of  the  jefuit.  By  a  lingu- 
lar drain  of  tyranny,  he  was  convi&ed  of  treafon 
for  declining  the  authority  of  the  king  and  council; 
and  executed  for  his  refufal  to  anfwer  infidious  in- 
terrogatories that  affefted  his  life.  Under  the 
arbitrary  reign  of  a  favorite,  the  poffeflions  or  the 
iri'tereft  of  a  wealthy  peer  may  alternately  purchafe 
his  pardon  ot  provoke  his  fate.  But  the  execution 
of  an  innocent  and  wretched  prieft,  muft  be  im- 
puted to  the  vindi&ive  difpofition  of  the  fovereign, 
gratified  only  by  the  death  of  the  vi&im  that  dis- 
puted his  do&rines'5..  , 

Hitherto  the  promife  made  at  the  Acceffion,  to  K'W* 
revifit  the  country  every  third  year,  had  been  fuf-  JscotSand. 
pended  by  the  negligence  and  the  poverty  of  James. 
IBs  diftreffes  were  relieved,  and  his  promife  abfolv-. 

93  Araot's  Criminal  Trials,  328.     Spottifwood,  620. 
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ed,  on  the  furrender  of  the  cautionary'town  to  the 
Dutch,  From  Berwick  he  was  conduced  to  Edin- 
burgh, by  flow  journeys,  with  a  fplendid  retinue  of 
the  Englifh  nobility  ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  refumed 
his  progrefs  through  the  principal  counties,  vifiting 
the  fcenes,  and  renewing  the  amufements  of  his 
earlier  years.  After  fo  long  an  abfence,  his  return 
16*7.  was  welcomed  by  the  Scottifli  mufe ;  and  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  as  a  proof  of  the  wide  difFufion  of  the 
ancient  languages,  that  in  every  univerfity,  in  every 
city,  and  almoft  in  every  manfion  which  he  vifited, 
his  arrival  was  celebrated  by  panegyrical  orations 
and  claffical  poetry.  But  in  literature  the  Scottifli 
language  was  already  exploded ;  and  in  authors 
reduced  to  the  difficult  alternative  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage or  a  foreign  dialeft,  precifion  and  purity, 
almoft  their  fole  ftudy,  muft  predominate  over 
poetical  invention  **.  The  difputations  in  the  utii- 
verfities  were  better  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  James. 
The  profeflbrs  were  fummoned  to  maintain  fcho- 
Iaftic  debates  in  his  prefence ;  and  his  fatisfa&ion 
was  exprefled  in  a  feries  of  quibbles  on  the  names 
of  the  difputants,  and  the  promife  of  a  liberal 
cjonative  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  which  had 
been  erefted  by  the  citizens  without  his  affiftance, 
and  continued  afterwards  to  profper  unfupported 
by  his  patronage 85. 

The 

*♦  See  the  Mufe's  Welcome  of  Jamfs.    Johnft.  Hift-  519. 

15  The  univerilties  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh  vied  i? 
the  pedantry  of  thofe  folemn  difputations.  James's  wit  is  too 
contemptible  to  be  transcribed,  yet  he  was  fo  delighted  with 
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The  hierarchy  was  almoft  ^erfeft,  but  under  an  book 
epifco pal  government,  the  church  retained  the  form   ■    -[~  j 
of  prefbyteriaft  worfhip  ;   to  enthufiafts  a  pure  and  0^6A7^ 
exalted,  to  the  fuperftitious  a  fordid  and  illiberal  *u$  vifit. 
worfhip,  that  difclaimed  the  ornamental  aid  of  a 
methodical  ritual.     To   enliven   its  devotion,    or 
rather  to  accelerate  its  conformity  with  the  Englifh 
church,  an  intermixture  of  ceremonies  was  recom- 
mended by  James.     It  was  the  objeft  of  his  expe- 
dition to  Scotland,  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of 
ceremonies    peculiarly   offenfive    to  the    Englifh 
puritans,  fele&ed  becaufe  he  defpaired  of  their  con- 
formity, till  the  example  of  the  Scottifh  church 
were  removed  from  their  view.     From  the  facility 
with  which  the  prelates  were  reftored,  he  expetted' 
equal  fuccefs  in  the  introdu&ion  of  rites  ;  nor  did 
he  miftruft  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  authority,  or 
refleft  that  the  clergy  are  more  attached  to  the 
doftrines  than  to  the  difcipline ;  the  people  more 
tenacious  of  the  peculiar  worfhip   of  a  national 
church. 

The  firft  oppofition  was  begun  by  the  nobility,  ?p£^^ 
m  a  parliament  aflembled  on  his  return  to  Edin-  «**"• 
burgh.  From  the  late  encreafe  of  the  prerogative, 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  prelates,  they  were 
alarmed  for  their  own  independence,  or  for  the  pre- 
feryation  of  the  rich  eftates  which  they  derived  from 
fhe  church.    Their  independence  was  aliened  in  th$ 

it  that  he  direded  his  puna  to  be  tumed  into  Englifh  and  Latin 
vcrfc  ;  of  which  laft,  three  verfions  by  his  courtiers  occur  in 
the  Mufe's  Welcome.    Crawford**  Account  of  Edin.  Col* 
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book   eleftion  of  lords  of  articles,  and  thtfr  eftates  were 

{' -*  _j  fecured  from  revocation  by  reje&ing  the  candidate? 
,,^I7«  recommended  by  the  king.  The  officers  of  {late  had 
been  hitherto  conjoined  with  the  lords  of  articles, 
but  their  admiffion  feems  to  have  been  refilled  fo 
violently,  that  the  eftates  were  ready  to  difperfe, 
and  the  king  prepared  to  dMblve  the  parliament. 
A  limited  number  was  at  length  admitted  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  fecret  affurances  were  employed 
to  affuage  an  unexpe&ed  oppofition,  unexampled 
during  the  abfence  of  James.  The  articles  conti- 
nued fubfervient  to  the  crown,  the  eftates  indiffe- 
rent to  the  fate  of  the  church.  An  aft  was  fecretly  m 
prepared,  to  declare  "  That  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
"  whatever  fhould  be  determined  by  the  king, 
"  with  the  advice  of  the  prelates  apd  a  competent 
"  number  of  the  clergy,  fhould  receive  the  opera* 
"  tion  and  the  force  of  law."  But  the  choice  and 
the  amount  of  a  competent  number,  when  referred 
to  James,  was  ill  calculated  to  difguife  an  abfolute 
authority  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  The  defign  had 
already,  tranfpired.  A  proteftation  was  prepared 
by  the  clergy  and  prefented  to  parliament,  when 
the  articles  were  aboyt  to  be  ratified  by  the  impo- 
fition  of  the  fceptre.  It  was  impoflible  for  James 
to  recede  with  dignity :  yet  it  was  difficult  to 
liften  with  indifference  to  a  proteftation  that  appeal- 
ed to  his  own  declarations,  fffued  to  avert  the  fuk 
picions  oFinnovation  and  change.  The  article  was 
filently  withdrawn  from  the  fceptre,  as  prejudicial 
to  that  tranfeendent  prerogative  which  it  could  nc£ 
enlarge,   Jty  another  article,  chapters  wdre  affigne4 
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td  the  different  fees,  and  a  mode  prefcribed  fofr  the  16  6  it 
tde&ion  of  bifhops  appointed  by  the  king  %\  x   ~''^'j 

On  the  diffolution  of  parliament,  Simpfon  and  x**7' 
•Ewart  who  had  fubfcribed  the  proteft,  and  Calder- 
ivood  from  whofe  pen  it  was  fuppofed  to  otiginatej 
*ere  fummoned  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  eonviAed  of 
a  fedkious  remolift  ranee  by  the  high  cornmiffioii. 
The  former  were  imprifoned  and  fofpended  from 
their  minifterial  functions,  the  latter,  the  faithful 
though  prolix  hiftorian  of  the  church,  incurred  thte 
peculiar  refentmeiit  ef  James,  and  the  additional 
fentence.of  perpetual  exile*  When  a  remonftrance 
to  parliament  was  puniffied  as  feditious  by  the  high 
commiffion,  ecclefiaftical,  or  rather  regal  tyraiuty 
was  carried  to  the  extreme l7. 

When  the  refra&ory  minifters  fufferefd  depriva*  Rer,5»<w? 

.  *  *  ctrrmonies 

tionr  the  molt  diftinguifhed  among  the  clergy  were  propcrfw. 
afiefnbled  at  St.  Andrew's,  to  witnefs  the  punifh* 
meat,  and  to  receive  a  falutary  admonition  front 
the  example.  Next  day  the  ceremonies  to  be 
tranfplanted  from  England,  were  propofed  by 
James :  L  That  the  eucharift  (hould  be  received 
m  a  kneeling  pofture :  II.  That  it  (hould  be  a& 
minifteried  in  private,  in  extreme  ficknefs  :  III.  That 
baptifm  (hould  be  adminiftered  in  private  if  ne* 
Ceffary  :  IV,  That  epifcopal  confirmation  (hould  be 
bellowed  on  youth  :  V.  That  the  defcent  of  the 
ipirit,  the  birth,  paffion,  refurrefHon,  and  afcenfioft 
of  Chriit,  (hould  be  commemorated  as  annual  fef- 

M  Caldcrw.  MS.  vi.  380,  I.     Spottifwood,  533.    Johnft. 
520.    Pari.  1617.  ch.  i.  ii. 
*r  Calderw.  yi.  389. 
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B  oo  fc  rivals  in  die  church.  It  was  the  prerogative,  he  de- 
clared, of  a  Chriftian  king,  to  regulate  the  external 
polity  of  the  church,  nor  would  he  regard  their 
difapprobation  of  thofe  articles  unlefs  their  argu* 
ments  admitted  of  no  reply;  Inftead  of  accepting  a 
dangerous  challenge  to  difpute  with  their  Sovereign* 
they  implored  a  general  ajTembly  on  their  knees, 
that  the  ceremonies  which  he  enjoined  might  be 
fan&ioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  whole,  church* 
Their  requeft  was  granted  with  difficulty,  on  affur- 
jance  of  an  affembly  fubmiffiv^  to  his  will 8g.  \ 

James,  in  his  expectations  of  an  eafy,  unrefifting 
Conformity,  wasjdeceived  by  the  fubmiffive  deport- 
jnent  of  the  clergy,  and  the  flattering  reprefentations 
of  his  prelates  and  their  friends.  The  appearance 
of  oppofition,  inftead  of  infpiring  his  councils  with 
moderation  or  his  mipd  with  a  prefage  of  the  fpi* 
rit  that  afterward^  pervaded  the  nation,  roufed  his 
peaked  ideas  of  the  innate  prerogative  inherent  in 
kings.  Yet  at  prefent  the  five  articles,  into  which 
the  ceremonies  propofed  for  the  church  were 
jligefted,  jnay  appear  too  insignificant  to  require 
or  to  juftify,  either  the  refiftance  of  the  clergy  or 
the  interpofition  of  the  king.  But  the  flighteft  in- 
novations  are  important  in  religion,  and  in  fome  of 
thofe  articles  the  raoft  recondite,  in  others  the  mod 
contrpverfialdoftrinesof  Chriftianity.were  involved. 
As  the  confequenqes  were  memorable,  an  explana- 
tion of  each  article  is  neceflary  in  a  hiftory  fre- 
quently occupied  with  ecclefiaftical  tranfa&ions, 

*'  Calderw.  yi.  399.      Spottifw.  534. 
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I.  The  real  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift, 
is  a  dottrine  loudly,  controverted,  yet  maintained 
amidft  flight  or  nominal  (hades  of  diftin&ion,  al-  „  »6*7- 

-i  .        •  j.  r^i    •«•  jt     Kneeling  at 

molt  by  every  denomination  of  Chnftians.  Accord-  the  com. 
ing  to  the  papifts,  the  elements  are  tranfubftantiated 
in  a  manner  imperceptible  to  fenfe;  the  bread  into 
the  body,  the  wine  into  the  blood  of.  the  fon  of 
God.  According  to  the  Lutherans  thefe  are  coiji 
fubftantial,  incorporated  myftically,  the  perfon  of 
Chrift  with  the  fubftance  of  the  eucharift.  But  the 
Calvinifts  are  perfuaded  that  the  corporeal  parts  of 
the  nature  of  Chrift  are  fpiritually  conjoined  with 
their  facramental  fymbols,  received  by  the  faithful  ■ 
and  fwallowed  fpiritually  through  the  intervention 
of  faith19.  The  adoration  offered  by  papifts  to 
the  corporeal,  is  withheld  by  reformers  from  the 
fpiritual  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift.  In  the 
Englifh  church,  where  the  do&rines  of  Calvin  are 
blended  and  decorated  with  the  ceremonies  of 
Rome*  the  gefture  of  kneeling  is  retained,  however, 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  facrament,  as  a  mark 
of  veneration  rather  than  of  worfhip ;  dire&ed 
neither  to  the  confecrated  elements,  nor  to  the  fpi- 
ritual combination  of  material  fubftance*.  But 
the  Scottifh  reformers  were  apprehenfive,  that  the 
adoration  addreffed  at  firft  to  an  invifible  being, 
would  foon  be  transferred  to  the  intermediate  ob- 
jeft  prefented  to  the  votary,  and  again  degenerate 
into  an  idolatrous  worfhip.  Every  genuflexion: 
V^as  therefore  prohibited,  and  their  communion 

*?  Mofheim's  EccL  Hift.  it.  79.    Thirtj-ninc  articles,  37. 
tynfeffiqa  of  faith,  ch.  xxix. 
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w**- fegglated-  by  a  fcfupuloiis  imitation  of  the 
pafchal  fuppen     The  apoftles  reclined  or  fat  with 
their  mafjter  at  table.     The  prefbyteriam,  faftead 
o£  kneeling  like  penitents  to  adore  the  elements, 
feated  themfelves  as  guefts,  to  enjoy  the  hofpita- 
lity  of  the  genial  board  *°.     The  altars  which  they 
toad  demolilhed  were  replaced  by  tables,  where  the 
confecrated  viands,  were  broken  and  diftributed  by 
the  communicants  themfelves,  according  to  the  pri- 
mitive inftitution  of  their  divine  repaft.     Suth  mi- 
nute   obfervance    of  the   apoftolical  fupper  was 
di&ated  by  their  averfion  to  the  Romifh  worftup, 
and  their  defire   to  recede  from   whatever   was 
fuperftitious ;  nor  was  the  poftore  recoinmended 
by  James,  at  the  adminiftration  of  the  facrament, 
lefs    obnoxious  as    a  departure   from  eftabltfhed 
form$,    than  as   an  approach    to   the   idolatrous 
facrifice  and  adoration  of  the  hoft. 
Private  ad-       II.  III.  As  Chrift  is  received  in  the  eucharift,  the 
of  th^facra"  Holy  Ghoft  is  imparted  in  bapti  m,  but  the  maimer 
of  his  incorporation  with  the  baptiimal  watery  has 
excited  no  fchifra,  nor  fcarcely  a  fpeculatioain  the 
Chriftian  church.   The  importance  of  thofe  facra- 
ipents  is  more  controverted.  In  the  Romifh  commu- 
nion, baptifm  is  conferred  on  weak  children,  and  the 
eucharift  adminiftered  to  the  lick,  in  private ;  both 
\  as  facraments  effential  to  falvation,  but  the  former 
as  neceffary  to  cleanfe  from  the  original  corruption 
of  the  human  race,  the  latter  to  efface  every  fub- 

•°  Chrift,  fays  Knox,  fat  at  fupper  with  his  difciples,  there- 
fore fit  we,    Firft  Book  of  Difciplioe, 

feqiient 
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fluent    ftak   which,  the  fleih  has    contradted.  book. 
They  were  received  in  a  different  acceptation  by  »  — _'-   f 
the  reformers.     The  waters  of  regeneration  were       l6l7* 
confidered  as  an  adoption  by  Chrift  into  the  bofom 
of  his  church,  the. carnal  repaft  of  the  papifts  as  a 
covenant  and  fpiritual  communion  with  his  perfon ; 
each  efficacious  in  the  remiffion  of  fins,  important, 
yet  not  effential  to  falvation.     The  celebration  of 
thofe  rites  was  accordingly  confined  to  the  church, 
when  the  congregation  was  affembled.     The  requi- 
fition  made  by  James  for  their  adminiftration  in 
private,   was   meant  perhaps,  as  a  folace  to  the 
affli&ed  parent,  or  expiring  chriftian,  but  to  the 
orthodox    it   feemed  a  renewal   of   thofe  popifli  ^ 
do&rines,  againft  which  their  humanity  or  their 
reafon  revolted,  that  unbaptized  infants  are  ex- 
cluded from  biifs,  and  that  the  hoft  on  death-bed 
is  effential  to  falvation  °*. 

IV.  In  the  primitive  ages,  baptifm  feems  to  have  confirm*. 
been  accompanied  with  impofition  of  hands.  This 
early  form  of  benediction  was  afterwards  detached, 
and  appropriated  to  bifhops  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  baptifm  which  the  inferior  clergy  adminiflered^ 
under  their  aufpices,  with  a  delegated  power.  Its 
importance  was  magnified  till  it  was  placed  in  the 
rank  of  facraments,  and  retained  by  the  Englifh 
reformers  as  a  renewal  of  their  baptifmal  engage- 
ment ;  a  fource  of  ftrength,  and  of  the  fevea 
gifts  of  the  holy  ghoft.  Confirmation,  however, 
Vfas  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  the  church  of 
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Scotland.  It  argued,  in  the  adminiftration  of 
baptifm,  a  fubordinate  and  imperfeft  power,  de- 
rived by  prefbyters  from  the  epifcopal  order.  Its 
introduction  was  difguifed  by  James  as  a  bene- 
diction of  youth,  to  be  pronounced  on  an  exami- 
nation of  their  religious  progrefs :  but  the  clergy 
cafily  perceived  that  the  benediction  would  be 
beftowed  by  an  impofition  of  the  prelate's  hands, 
and  converted  into  a  folemn  confirmation  of  bap- 
'  tifm*\ 
r^s  ^d  y.  The  feftivals  and  fafts  of  the  Romifh  ritual, 
had  been  abrogated  altogether  at  the  reformation 
in  Scotland,  In  England  the  moll  fuperftitious 
were  alone  retrenched.  Of  the  holidays  dedicated 
to  genuine  faints,  or  inftituted  to  commemorate 
remarkable  paflages  of  evangelical  ftory,  a  long 
roll,  burdenfome  in  its  obfervance,  was  ftill  pre- 
ferved.  Five  of  the  moft  important  were  feledtcd 
for  Scotland;  Chriftmas,  Good-Friday,  Eafter* 
Afcenfion,  and  Pentecoft :  but  their  importance 
had  no  tendency  to  conciliate  the  prefbyterians. 
They  objected,  with  fome  truth,  that  the  nativity 
of  Chrift  was  of  an  uncertain  date  ;  that  the  in- 
ftitution  of  Chriftmas  was  an  imitation  of  the 
idolatrous  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans;  Eafter 
and  Pentecoft,  the  revival  of  the  ceremonial  law 
of  the  Jews ;  that  the  anniverfary  of  the  birth, 
crucifixion,  or  refurreftion  of  Chrift,  was  no 
more  confecrated  by  his  a&ions  than  the  form  of 
the  manger  in  which  he  was  born,  of  the  crofs  on 
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which-  he  fuffered,  or  of  the  fepulchre  in  which  book 
he  was  quietly  inurned 93.  They  appealed  to  the 
early  and  more  orthodox  declarations  of  their 
fovereign,  that  the  Genevan  church  had  no  war- 
rant for  the  celebration  of  Chriftmas  or  Eafter ; 
and  againft  every  ceremony  they  pleaded  his  for- 
mer unqualified  cenfures  of  the  Englifli  fervice, 
that  it  was  little  better  than  a  tranflation  of  the 
mafs p*.  His  apoftacy  from  the  Scottilh  church 
was  notorious ;  and  the  approximation  of  thofe 
ceremonies  towards  the  Romifh  ritual,  reflected 
perhaps  an  unjuft  difcredit  on  the  fincerity  of  his 
attachment  to  the  proteftant  faitlw^ 

Previous  to  his  departure,  the  ce'fBpionies  were  AffcmHy 
partially  enforced  within  the  precin&s  of  .  his  drewV 
court.  The  privy  council,  the  prelates  and  nobility, 
who  reforted  thither,  whofe  devotion  was  flexible,  or 
whofe  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  reformation  was  fincere, 
were  enjoined  to  attend  at  Whitfuntide,  and  com- 
municate kneeling  in  the  royal  chapel ;  a  paffport 
to .  favour  which  was  afterwards  converted  into 
the  tenure  by  which  their  offices  were  held.  On 
his  departure  an  affembly  was  held  at  St.  Andrew's,  Nov«n. 

*3  Examination  of  the  articles  of  Perth,  The  nativity,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  fome,  happened  in  September  ; 
of  others,  in  May.  It  was  obferved  for  the  three  firft  ages  in 
the  eaftern  church  on  the  6th  of  January,  but  was  transferred 
in  the  weftern  church  to  the  25th  of  December,  to  coincide 
with  the  civil  term  of  the  winter  fold  ice  ;  an  univerfal  fcftival, 
among  the  northern  idolaters.  Beaufob.  Hill.  Manich,  11. 
699.     Bingham,  Antiq.  Chr.  lib.  20.  ch.  4. 
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but  the  clergy  ftill  evaded  what  they  durft  not 
openly  refift ;  acquiefced,  with  many  reftri&ions,  in 
,6l7"  the  private  adminiftration  of  the  communion  on 
death-bed  ;  ordained  the  elements  to  be  diftributed 
by  the  minifter  to  each  communicant,  and  de- 
ferred the  remainder  of  the  articles  to  the  decifion 
of  a  future,  more  enlightened  affembly.  Inftead  of 
proving  fatisfa&ory,  their  concelfions  were  re- 
fented  by  James  as  a  mockery  of  his  demands. 
Proclamations  were  iffued  for  the  obfervance  of 
feftivals,  and  the  fervants  of  the  crown  were 
again  enjoined  to  communicate  kneeling  at  Eafter 
and  Pentecoft.  But  the  approbation  of  a  general 
affembly  was  ftill  folicited,  and  after  much  prepa- 
ration obtained  by  the  prelates  95. 
jiftmbiyof  This  affembly,  memorable  as  the  laft  in  the 
reign  of  James,  was  convened  at  Perth.  It  was 
compofed  of  prelates  and  of  lay-elders  appointed 
by  the  king,  moderators  of  prefbyteries  whofe  feats 
were  permanent,  and  clergymen  felefted  by  the 
bifliops  in  their  diocefan  fynods.  The  office  of 
moderator  was  affumed  by  the  archbifhop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  as  privileged  to  prefide  within  his  own 
province.  Their  deliberations  were  confined  to  a 
private  committee,  partially  chofen.  A  perplexing 
queftion  was  propofed  in  public,  on  which  eacfr 
member  was  required  to  vote,  "  Will  you  affent 
to  thofe  articles,  or  difoblige  the  king  ?"  Upwards 
of  forty  members  diffented,  abafhed  and  filenced, 

95  Caldcrwood,  MS.  *v  343.  408.  17.    Spottif.  f$6. 
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yet  npt  entirely  dilinayed  at  the  king's  difpleafure ;   book 
but  the  five  articles  were  indifcriminately  adopted9*.         L 

The  authority  of  public  afiemblies  operated  as 
a  feeble  restraint  on  the  fenfe  of  a  nation.  The 
articles  of  Perth  were  examined  with  freedom:  iwcdL 
the  aflembly  itfelf  was  arraigned  as  informal. 
The  orthodox  rejected  its  conclufions  with  abhor- 
rence, and  moderate  men,  the  molt  remote  from 
enthufiafm,  difapproved  of  a  fervile,  and  to  the 
national  dignity,  a  degrading  imitation  of  the 
Englifh  ritual.  In  fad,  the  ceremonies  had  no 
better  recommendation  than  the  injun&ions  of  the 
king.  They  were  impofed  by  the  prelates  aft 
things  in  themfelves  indifferent,  in  yrhich  obedi- 
ence is  due  to  the  fupreme  power ;  without  recol- 
lecting, that  whatever  is  indifferent  in  religion 
fhould  belong  to  the  votary's  discretion  or  choice. 
But  the  ceremonies  had  acquired  fuch  importance 
in  the  king's  eftimation,  that  their  introdu&ion 
became  the  exciufive  objeft  9f  his  reign.  His 
lenity  to  papifts  difcovers  a  difpofuion  not  natu- 
rally intotlerant,  but  the  prefbyterians  had  offended 
beyond  forgivenefs.  Refentment,  miflaken  in  a 
fuperftitious  mind  for  the  refuit  of  piety,  had  ex- 
cited a  fecret  hope,  a  vindictive  defire,  to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  their  national  worfhip.  Conformity 
was  accordingly  urged  with  vehemence,  and  en- 
countered with  an  averfion  proportionally  obfti- 
nate.     The  people  were  admonifhed  by  proclama- 

?*  Perth  aflembly  Examined  by  Calderwood— Vindicated  by 
JLindfey.     Lord  Haile*  Memorials,  1.  89* 
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book  tion,  to  obfcrve  the  feftivals  ;  the  clergy  were  ex- 
\_~y  _r  horted  to  pra&ife  the  new  rites  prefcribed  for  the 
x***-  church.  But  in  Edinburgh,  the  citizens  perfifted 
at  Chriftmas  in  their  daily  occupations,  and  the 
churches  devoted  to  the  prelates,  were  deferted  at 
Eafter,  unlefs  by  the  judges  and  lawyers,  a  fervile 
train,  compelled  to  receive  the  communion  with  a 
relu&ant  knee.  In  country  churches,  the*  people 
arofe  from  the  table  and  departed  when  required  to 
kneel,  but  wherever  the  orthodox  form  of  fitting 
was  preferved,  they  reforted  in  crowds  to  enjoy 
the  fellowlhip  and  familiar  communion  of  Chrift*7. 
A  nation  whofe  prayers  to  the  Deity  are  uttered  on 
fboj,  in  an  ereft  pofture,  was  not  difpofed  to  obey 
the  requifition  of  the  fovereign,  and  to  bend  the 
knee  to  the  facramental  fymbols. 
1619.  In  confequence  of  the  acceflion,  the  royal  family 

SsuD  *  was  fo  much  eftranged  from  Scotland,  that  our 
March  3.  attention  is  fir  ft  arretted  by  the  queen's  death.  Her 
chara&er  is  juftly  defcribed  as  amorous,  bold,  in- 
triguing, immerfed  in  politics,  and  impreffed  with 
little  reverence  for  her  hulband's  fpirit  or  talents  for 
government 98.  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  an  ac- 
compliflied  youth,  endeared  to  the  Englifh  by  his 
martial  fpirit,  had  expired  prematurely  at  the  age 
of  eighteen ;  but  the  grief  occafioned  by  his  death 
was  effaced  by  the  fplendid,  and  popular  nuptials  of 
the  princefs  Elizabeth  with  the  eleftor  palatine. 
The  ele&or  "elated  by  his  alliance  with  England, 

»7  Calderw.  MS.  vol.  vi.  447.  521.  3.  5.  7.  9.    Row's  Hift. 
of  the  Kirk,  MS,  251. 
«  Poitraitsof  llluftrious  Perfons  of  Scotland. 
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accepted  the  cro^n  of  Bohemia  from  the  revolted  b  o  b  x 
i'nhabitants ;  but  the  fatal  battle  of  Prague  defpoiled  ^-^,1-uj 
him  both  of  his  new  kingdom  and  his  hereditary  do-       »*** 
minions.     Negociations  and  arguments  were  the 
chief  fuccours  prepared  by  James,  to  reinftate  the 
difheffed  family  of  an  only,  daughter.     But  his 
negociations  were  fo  ineffectual  that  his  embaffies  ' 
became  the  derifion  of  Europe  ;  fo  expenfive,  that 
it  was  neceflary  to  raife  contributions  as  if  engaged 
in  aftual  preparations  for  war.     Voluntary  contri- 
butions were  folicited  from  a  convention  of  the 
nobility,  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  col- 
lege of  juftice ;  but  benevolences  were  unknown 
in  Scotland,  and  the  precedent  for  their  introduftion 
was  refpeftfully  evaded.     A  parliament  was  gene- 
rally   recommended:  difgufted,  however,  at   the 
turbulence  of  the  preceding,  James  was  averfe  to 
a  new  parliament,   till  the  contributions  which  he      16*1. 
demanded ~weiV  again  refufed  IO°.  Jan" 

The  parliament  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  Apariia- 
marquis  of  Hamilton.  Hitherto  in  the  ele&ion  of  "a^.  4. 
lords  of  articles,  the  temporal  had  nominated  eight 
of  the  fpiritual,  the  fpiritual  eight  of  the  temporal 
peers,  and  the  commons  equal  proportions  of  their 
own  order  for  the  (hires  and  boroughs.  An  im- 
portant innovation  was  now  introduced.  Eight 
noblemen  were  chofen  by  the  prelates  ;  eight  pre- 
lates were  again  appointed  by  thefe  nobles ;  the 
fixteen  felefted  an  equal  number  of  burgefles  and 
leffer  barons  from  the  third  eftate ;  and  the  notni* 

100  Spottifw.  541.  Lprd  Hailes'  Memorials*  &q.  2.  108. 
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nation  of  the  whole  devolving  thus  on  the  biftopfe 
was  virtually  transferred  to  the  king  himfelf,  A 
*6ii*  fiipply  of  four  hundred  thoufend  pounds  Scotch 
was  granted  j  but  fuph  was  the  poverty  of  the.  CQun- 
try,  th^t  a  furii  equivalent  to  little  more  thai*  thirty 
three  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  required  three 
years  to  be  levied  by  a  general  land-tax.  The  twen- 
tieth penny,  or  a  tax  of  five  fzr  cent*  was  irnpofed 
op  intereft,  an  extraordinary  and  injudicious  mode 
qf  taxation,  detrimental  to  credit  ,0\ 
Articles  of  .  A  confirmation  of  the  five  articles  of  Perth  wa& 
finned.  "  jui  objeft  not  to  be  negledted  by  James,  The. 
clergy  from  the  adjacent  prelbyteries  ftrove  to  de- 
precate, or  avert  the  blow  j  but  their  fupplicationa 
tp  parliament  were  intercepted,  and  the  authors  im- 
prifoned ;  their  private  applications  to  the  eftates 
xyere  detected,  and  their  order  was  arbitrarily  ex-, 
pelled  from  Edinburgh.  Their  applications  were 
not  altogether  ineffectual ;  the  article?  of  Perth  were 
refifted  £>y  a  numerous  party,  and  confirmed  only 
on  the  commiflioner's  aflurance,  that  no  farther 
innovations  would  be  propofed  by  James  IO\ 
Perfteution  The  high  commiffion  had  been  charged  with  the 
begmu        hopelefs  talk  of  intercepting  labour  on  holidays, 

TOI  Spottifw.  i.  127.  Calderwood,  MS.  vol.  vi.  541.  Tlie 
*ax  on  intereft  or  annual  rents  excited  much  oppofition .  Tlj^ 
amount  of  the  land-tax  was-  not  fpecified,  as*t  founded  meanly 
compared  with  the  recent  fubfidies  of  the  EngHfh  parliament* 
Bu£  the  lands  eilimatedby  an  old  valuation  at  1/.  we,re  afleffed 
jo?.,  church,  and  other  land:*  in  proportion,  and  the  whole  wa$ 
uiiderftood  to  amount  to  400,000  /.  Scots. 

,oa  Spottifw.  Calderw.  MS.  vol.  vi,  531.  42.  54.  The  ar- 
ticks  were*  carried  -by  a  majority  only  of  twenty-feven.     -     ' 
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frftlektorting  genuflexions  from  a  peopfe  by  whoni  book 
genuflexion  was  abhorred  as  idolatrous*  Treatifes  'u-J-tl* 
againft  the  articles,  or  affembly  of  Perth  tfere  pro-  ***** 
hibited,  but  GakfcrWood,  who  had  evaded  hithertor 
die  fefttehce  of  exile,  efcaped  to  Holland,  where  his 
publications  were  fecurely  multiplied  and  diffufed 
through  Scotland.  Severe  penalties  wefre  denounced 
againft  thofe  who  abftained  from  public  worfhip 
on  holidays,  or  rejefted  the  communion  when 
required  to  kneel: fc0$.  The  clergy  wef e  haraffed 
ind  dppreffed  by  perfecution ;  fulpended  from  the 
nriniftry*  deprived  of  their  benefices,  rmprifoned 
or  confined  to  remote  diftri&s ;  and,  during  the 
fliort  remainder  of  an  unimportant  reign,  defcrla* 
tion  fprgad  through  the  whole  church.  But  the 
.  rigour  of  the  high  coirtmiflioft  was  endured  with  162*,, 
fortitude.  Regarding  its  authority  as  ufurpaiion, 
ind  their  own  chara&er  as  indelible  and  facred, 
the  clergy  perfifted  in  their  fundHons  when  dis- 
placed or  degraded ;  preached  and  inftrufled  pub- 
licly, or  in  private  aflembKes  ;  nor  abated  of  their 
accuftomed  inve&ives  againft  prelacy,  fecure  that 
baniflunent  would  not  be  inflifted,  a*  the  minifters 
already  expelled  from  Scotland,  had  found  a  fefe 
afyium  in  the  reformed  chuf  ches  of  the  continent, 
from  which  their  exhortations  were  received  with 
increafed  veneration.  Perfecution  was  at  length 
extended  beyond  the  clergy  :  and  the  conformity 
of  Edinburgh  was  anxioufly  folidted,Jrom  a  well- 

103  Galdcmood,  MS.  vol.  vi.  447.  80.  515.  32. 
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book  founded  peffuafion,  that  the  example  of  the  metro- 
f,t  -J  „^j  polis   would  predominate  through  the  kingdom. 
16*3.      The  city  was  threatened  with  the  removal  of  the 
government,  and  courts  of  juftice;  the  magiftrates 
averfe  to  conformity  were  difplaced ;  and  the  moft 
contumacious  among  the  citizens  were  fele&ed  and 
deftined  for  a  fevere  punifhment,  oppreffive  fine* 
and  a  remote  imprifonment,  prevented  only  by  the 
1624.      death  of  James  '°\    Perfecution,  however,  was  an 
ungracious  tafk,  which  the  council  declined,  and 
it  was  neceffary  to  admonifc  even  the  prelates 
themfelves,    "  not  to  fuffer  the  fword  to  ruft, 
"  that  the  popi(h  religion  was  a  difeafe  of  the 
"  mind,  but  the  puritan  a  more  dangerous  dif- 
"  eafe  of  the  brain."     An  impolitic  feverity  was 
recompenfed  with  the  bitter,  and  cuftomary  fruits 
of  intolerance,  more    obdurate  averfion,  a  fted- 
faft  attachment  to  the  good  old  faith,  a  diftafte 
and  fecret  difafFe&ion  to  government :  and  its  fuc- 
cefs  may  be  eftimated  by  the  relu&ant  confeffion  ex- 
torted from  James,  that  the  churches  were  already 
deferted,  and  private   conventicles  already  eftab- 
lifhed  ,05. 
Death.  In  the  preceding  narrative,  I  have  endeavoured 

to  comprife  a  feries  .of  ecclefiaftical  tranfa&ions, 
diffufed  through  the  laft  years  of  the  reign  of 
James.  His  death  was  occafioned  by  a  tertian 
ague :  but  in  a  credulous  age,  and  among  a  dis- 
contented people,   the  application  of  fome  empy- 

104  Calderwood,  MS.  vu  4^3.  6.  14.     605.  8. 

105  Id.  554.  610.  12.  15. 
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rical  remedies  excited  vague  and  unfounded  fuf- 
picions  of  poifon.  He  expired  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
nine,  in  the  fifty-feventh  year  of  his  reign  in  Scot-  16*4. 
land,  and  the  twenty-fecond  after  his  acceffion  to 
the  throne  of  England.  His  fortune  was  fupe-  ^e^*" 
rior  to  that  of  his  progenitors,  and  his  felicity  }■«*•• 
greater  than  that  of  his  defendants.  His  perfon 
inherited  no  fhare  of  the  beauty  of  his  parents, 
nor  his  mind  a  portion  of  the  exalted  fpirit  which 
diftinguifhed  his  anceftors.  He  was  peimanent 
in  his  friend  (hip,  but  capricioufly  attracted  by  ad- 
drefs  or  elegance  to  the  moft  worthlefs  objefts ; 
naturally  lenient,  yet  vindictive,  intolerant,  and, 
from  an  extreme  facility,  betrayed  by  his  minions 
into  a  frequent  compliance  with  their  moft  crimi» 
nal  .jmrfuits ;  unreferved  and  familiar,  yet  capable 
of  profound  diflimulation  and  cunning  j  from  a 
predominant  vanity,  acceffible  and  prone  to  the 
groffeft  adulation ;  pedantic  without  the  merit  of 
ufeful  literature  j  prodigal  without  the  praife 
of  true  generofity.  His  reign  was  beneficial  to 
England  becaufe  it  was  tranquil ;  but  unprofitable 
to  Scotland,  as  it  was  fpent  in  a  contemptible 
ftruggle  with  the  clergy,  and  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
furmount  the  religious  perfuafions  of  his  fubje&s, 
Hiftorians  partial  to  his  family,  have  fought  a 
vindication  of  his  mifcondud  in  the  dangerous  in* 
dependence  of  a  fullen  enthufiafm,  that  required 
an  intermixture  of  more  refined  fuperftition ;  ahd 
an  apology  for  his  mifcarriage,  in  the  uncertain 
operations  of  the  religious  fpirit,  when  infufed 
into  fa&ion,  fufceptible  of  no  calculation  or  con- 

c  3  trol, 
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o  jc  irol.  That  the  ecckfiaftical  fhoujd  be  fubordinate 
to  the  civil  eftablifhment  is  eflential  to  the  prefer* 
ration  pf  every  facial  institution ;  and  had  his  view* 
extended  oniy  to  the  redu&ton  of  that  dangerous 
independence  which  the  church  had  attuned,  the 
vindication  would  be  juft.  But  in  every  innovation 
it  fhpuld  at  leaft  be  confidered,  that  there  is  danger 
in  counteracting  the  tide  of  popular  opinion ;  and 
the  monarch  "who  afpires  to  regulate  the  national 
faith,  forgets  on  what  flight  foundation  his  authp, 
jrity  depend^ 
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THE  acceffion  of  Charles*  the  only  furviving  b  o^o  k 
fon  of  the  deceafed  monarch,  was  fucceeded  u.  -y— j 
in  Scotland  by  twelve  years  of  profound  tranquil-  a^6^ 
lity.      The  period  is  diverfified  with  few  tranf-  °fcharl«* 
a&ions,  nor  diftinguiflied  by  any  ftrong  indications 
of  the  convulfions  with  which  the  country  was 

o  4  after- 
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afterwards  agitated.  Among  a  people  inured  to 
laws  and  predifpofed  to  fubmiffion,  almoft  every 
commotion  may  be  deduced  from  the  improper 
interference  and  innovations  of  government,  or 
from  an  injudicious  oppofnion  to  thofe  changes 
which  are  filently  effe&ed  on  the  public  mind,  or 
in  the  progrefs  of  fociety  imperioufly  required. 
Had  the  people  been  neglefted  or  forgotten  by  the 
court,  their  tranquillity  might  have  been  prolonged 
to  a  diftant  period ;  but  if  their  affe&ions  had  been 
timely  fecured  by  conceffions,  a  barrier  might 
have  been  formed  againft  the  free  fpirit  that  began 
to  predominate  through  the  Englifh  nation. 
Objeaspf         ]jut  the  mind  of  Charles  was  confirmed  by  edu- 

the  new 

reign.  cation,  in  every  fpeculative  tenet  which  his  father 

had  adopted.  The  divine,  indefeafible  right  of 
kings,  was  fuggefted  to  James  by  the  refiftance 
and  misfortunes  which  his  mother  had  experi- 
enced* ;  and  maintained  prepofteroufly,  when  his 
own  premature  elevation  to  the  throne  could  be 
juftified  only  by  the  popular  voice.  To  Charles 
it  appeared  to  poflefs  the  evidence  of  an  intuitive 
•  axiom,  and  the  converfe  doftrine  of  implicit  fub- 
1  Jniffion,  the  authority  and  the  fandlion  of  a  moral 
obligation  \  The  hierarchy  was  recommended  to 
James  by  refentment  and  policy,  as  an  inftitution 
hoftile  to  preibytery,  congenial  to  monarchy,  and 
to  a  fuperftitious  mind  infufceptible  of  fervor,  as 
a  ceremonious  ritual  that  relieved  the  languor  of 

1   Bafilicon  Doron. 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons. 

vacant 
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vacant  devotion.    From  the  early  impreffions  o£  b  oo.i 
,  youth,  the    hierarchy,*  was  revered   by    Charles,  w—^^# 
as  a  divine  inftitution,  allied  to  monarchy  by  their       f  **\ 
common  origin.     In  his  paternal  inftru&ions  to 
his  elded  fon,   James  had  diffuaded  a  marriage 
with  one  of  the  Romifli  faith 3 ;    but  forgetful 
afterwards  of  his  own  injunctions,  had  induftri* 
oufly  folicited  an  alliance  with  Spain.     No  fooner 
had  it  mifcarried   than   Charles   was  contra&ed 
to  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  a  princefs  diftin- 
guiihed   by  vivacity  and  beauty,  whom  he  now 
efpoufed,  whofe  religion   was  a  partial  caufe  of 
her  hufband's    misfortunes,    and  the  fource    of 
mifery  to  their  remotefl  pofterity.     The  introduc- 
tion of  a  liturgy,    and  a  general  revocation  of 
the  tithes  and  benefices  ufurped  by  the  laity,  had 
been  projefted  by  Jamesj  but  deferred  from  the 
unexpe&ed  opposition  to  the   articles  of  Perth* 
But  his  fchemes  had  been  carefully  infufed  into 
Charles ;  and  in  the  execution  of  thofe  dangerous, 
and  ufelefs  projects,  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland 
was  imprudently  facrificed.      A  national   liturgy 
was  retarded  for  a  time  by  his  continental  wars, 
or  the  difputes  in  which  he  was  involved  with  his 
Englifh  parliaments ;  but  the  revocation  of  impro- 
priated tithes  and  benefices  was  executed  among 
the  firft  afts  of  his  reign. 

The  revocation  was  ftriftly  legal,  and  not  en-  Rrocttfei 
tirely  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland.     A 
few  favourites   of  one  reign  might  be  ftript  of 

3  Bafilicon  Doron, 
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their  inordinate  acquifition*  in  anpther ;  and  to  pre* 
vent  a  prodigal  wade  among,  favourites,  the  royal 
domains,  on  which  the  monarch  fubfifted  formerly 
with  fufficient  fplendour,  were  annexed  to  the  crown, 
as  a  patrimony  never  to  be  alienated,  unkfs  the 
annexation  were  previoufly  diffbhed  by  parliament. 
A  fubfequent  ratification  in  parliament  was  infufii- 
cient  to  prevent  a  revocation  of  the  grant,  and 
without  the  intervention  or  aid  of  a  ftatute,  the 
patrimony  of  the  crown  might  be  fummarily  re- 
fumed.     The  prefent  revocation  was  intended  to 
aggrandize  the  dignified  clergy ;  and  was  confined 
to  the  tithes  and  benefices  reverting  after  the  re* 
formation  to  the  fovereign,  which  had  been  ex- 
haufted  in  gifts  to   the  importunate  nobles.     But 
the  fpoils  of  the  church  had  been  too  generally 
diffufed  to  be  relinquifhed  without  relu&ance,  and 
too  long  enjoyed  to  be  refumed  without  injuftke* 
Almoft  all  the  nobility  and  many  of  the  gentry  had 

oa.  17.  been  enriched  by  the  plunder,  and  a  convention  of 
eftates  rejefted  every  propofition  for  the  furrender 
of  tithes*  Their  refufal  fo  much  incenfed  the 
Nov.  king,  that  the  a&  of  revocation  was  precipitately 
published.  It  extended  beyond  the  reformation,  to 
the  diftance  of  eighty-three  years  *,  and  compre- 
hended every  grant  of  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
A  premature  attempt  could  only  ferve  to  alarm  and 

■-•  *  exafperate  the  nobles  ;  nor  were  the  privy  council, 

of-the  minifters  difpofed  to  co-operate  in  a  meafure 

4  Pari.  1633,   ch.  ix. 
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hoftile  t<5  their  own  inftereft,  and  concerted  in  all 
probability  without  their  advice  $« 

The    convention     threatened    to  produce    the  c  **£ 
mod  tragical  event.    The  earl  of  Nithifdale  was  aconvtn- 
employed  as  commiffioner,  to  extort  an  uncon- 
ditional furrender  of  tithes ;  but  the  proprietors  had 
prepaid  to  difappoint  bis  miffion,  and  if  no  sjrgu-      itzt, 
inents  could  perfuade  him  to  defift,  determined,  ao 
cording    to   the    pra&ice  of  their  anceftors,  to 
snaffacre  his  adherents  and  himfeif  in  the  midft  oi 
the  convention*     Belhaven,  a  blind  and  aged  lord,     ' 
was  placed  at  his  own  requeft  next  the  earl  of 
Dumfries,  whom  he  grafped  with  one  hand  as  if 
to  fupport  his  weaknefs,  and  in  the  other  ferreted 
a  dagger,  to  plunge  into  his  heart  on  the  firft  com- 
motion.    Nithifdale,  intimidated   at  their   hoftile 
appearance,  or  apprifed  of  his  danger,  fuppreffed 
the  moft  violent  part  of  his  inftrudions,  and  re- 
turned  to  court  % 

An  ecclefiaftical  convention  proved  lef6  refira&o-  ^["^ 
ry.     At  the  reformation  no  provision  had  been  sy- 
made  for  the  clergy,  till  a  third  of  the  benefices 
retained  by  the  popifh  incumbents  was  appropriated 

s  The  QJEcers  of  ftate  were  partly  altered  ;  the  privy  council 
and  courts  of  juftice  were  modelled  anew  to  introduce  the  pre. 
Jates  into  each  department.  A  new  court  was  alfo  erected  in. 
imitation  of  the  ftar-chamber,  under  the  name  of  a  commiflion 
to  try  grievance*.  But  in  confequence  of  the  o^pofition  df  the 
nobility,  this  commiffion  of  grievances  waa  Differed  to  expire* 
Row's  Hift.  MS.  p.  265.  Lord  Hailes*  Catalogue  of  Lords  of 
Seffion.    Balfour*  a  Annak,  MS.   Additions,  1626. 

6  Burnet,  Hift.  vol,  i.  24.  edit.  1753.  Row  265.  Sander^. 
Ion's  Hift.  Introduce 

to 
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bo^ok  to  their  fhpport.  When  the  monaftic  btenefices 
w-*'— j  were  impropriated  or  ereSed  into  temporal  lord- 
,6*7'  ihips,  the  thirds  were  frequently  difcharged  or  com- 
muted, and  the  provifion,  which  was  always  fcanty, 
became  altogether  inadequate  on  the  revival  of 
prelacy,  when  the  thirds  of  benefices  were  affignecl 
to  the  bifhops,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ckrgy 
within  each  diocefe  was  entrufted  to  their  care. 
On  the  expedition  of  James  to  Scotland,  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament  was  firft  appointed,  to  allot 
a  ftipendiary  provifion  to  each  minifter  from  the 
tithes  of  his  pariih  ;  moderate,  yet  not  inadequate 
to  the  times:7 ;  but  from  the  ihterefted  policy  of 
the  commiffioners,  the  poverty  of  the  clergy  was 
neither  relieved  nor  their  dependence  alleviated. 
They  had  long  eyed,  and  were  ftill  urgent  to  re- 
cover the  patrimony  of  the  church.  In  a  conven- 
tion fummoned  or  felefled  by  the  prelates,  it  was 
not  difficult. to  procure  an  application  to  the  king 
for  a  legal  and  eftabliflied  provifion  to  the  clergy. 
Such  were  their  fanguine  expectations,  that  they 
anticipated  the  recovery  of  tithes  through  the  king's 
affiftance  ;  and  had  already  begun  to  inveigh  from 
the  pulpit  at  the  unjuft  detention  of  their  facred 
inheritance.  They  were  charged  with  a  more  in- 
vidious tafk,  to  eftimate  and  prepare  a  correft 
ftatement  of  the  tithes  impropriated  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  parifhes  j  and  we  may  prefume  that  they 
had  no  temptation  to  undervalue  the  obje&s  of 

7  Not  exceeding  a  thoufand,  horlefs  than  five  hundred  Scot- 
tifh  marks.    Pari.  r6iy.  .'"*.'. 

their 
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their  devout  regard'.  :  Asrit  was  theintereft  of  the  book 
nobles  to  utider-rate  the  tithes,  it  would  appear  -w    .'  ■  _i 
that  the  competition  o£  thofe  privileged  orders  had      ****• 
routed  a  different  defcription  of  men,  whofe  intereft 
and  title  had  not  yet  been  confulted. 

Had  the  intereft  of  the  community  been  under-  And  land- 
flood  at  the  reformation,,  when,  inftead  of  a  bene- 
ficed priefthood,  a  clergy  ftri&ly  ftipendiary  was 
fubftituted,  the  tithe  of  induftry  (hpuld  have  been 
aboliflied  as  a  fuperftitious,  and  oppreffive  tribute. 
Had  the  claims  of  fubftantial  juftice  been  confulted, 
each  proprietor  fhould  have  recovered  the  tithes  of 
his  own  eftate. .  But  as  tithes  were  a  peculiar  eftate 
in  law,  diftin&  from  the  lands  out  of  which  they 
were  produced  and  exa&ed,  they  were  ufurped  by 
t)ie  crown,  on  the  maxim  that  whatever  is  unoccu- 
pied reverts  to  the  fovereign  ;  and  every  confidera- 
tion  of  expediency  and  juftice,  was  fuperfeded  by 
the  combination  of  a .  legal  fittion  with  a  feudal 
ufage.  When  diftributed  among  the  nobility,  they 
were  levied  with  unaccuftomed  rigour,  often  with 
circumftances  of  wanton  oppreffion.  The  griev- 
ance was  alleviated,  not  entirely  remedied,  by  the 
interpofition  of  parliament.  But  the  landholders  ftill 
felt  the  rapacity,  or  remembered  the  oppreffive  in- 
folence  of  the  titulars,  and  were  difpoffd ,  to ;  co-ope- 
rate in  every  meafure  fpr  the  recovery  or  the  trans- 
ference of  their  tithes  to  the  crown.  As  far  as  can 
be  cplledled  from  the  vague  Declaration  of  Charles, 
who  had  already  intimated  a  defire  for  their  relief, 

8  Row,  p.  226.     Crawford's  Hill.  MS.  vol.  i.  fee,  9.  p.  2. 
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they  concurred  with  the  clergy  in  a  general  dpp& 
cation  for  a  refumption,  and  more  equitable  diftri- 
bution  of  tithes  V  The  views  of  thofe  bodies 
were  inconfiflent,  and  their  interefh  would  havg 
ultimately  proved  irreconcileable.  Butf  the  general 
revocation  was  a  preliminary  meafure  in  which  their 
ftiterefh  coincided,  and  their  united  influence,  hi 
oppofition  to  the  nobles,  contributed  a  large  ac* 
celEon  of  ftrength  to  the  crown. 
King*iar-  .  The  afeendancy  thus  acquired  was  dejtteroufljr 
improved*  A.  commHfion  was  iffued  to  receive*- 
under  certain  implied  conditions,  the  furrender 
of  impropriated  benefices  and  tithes*  At  the  famtf 
time,  profecutiohs  were  fuccefliVely  commenced 
againft  thofe  who  refufed  to  accept  the  offers,  and 
fubmit  to  the  award  of  theff  foverelgn  as  umpire* 
The  nobles,  feparately  profecuted,  haid  no  mean* 
of  defence.  The  weakeft,  or  the  lead  refra&ory 
were  fifft  felefted ;  and  the  reft,  unprepared  to  re* 
lift,  and  rnftrufted  in  the  confeqthfences  of  a  legal 
judgment,  acceded  relu&antly  to  the  arbitration  of 
ifa*.  the  king  "*  But  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
intereflf  of  the  landholders,  and  the  expeditions  of 
the  clergy,  with  the  conditions  implied  in  the  fur- 
render  of  tithes  and  benefices  ;  or  to  fatisfy  thofe 
claims,  and  fecure  a  valuable  reverfiou  to  the 
crown.  Chureh-landsr  the  property  of  the  fords 
of  ere&ion,  were  ftill  Retained,  and  the  fetrdaf  fupe- 
riority  alone  refigned ;  the  tenufes  of  the  vaffate 

9  King's  Large  Declaration  concerning  the  late  tumults  \nJ 
Scotland  :  written  by  Dr.  Balcanqual.  Treatifc  of  Tithes,  MS.* 
Adv.  Ltbr. 

10  Large  Declaration,  p.  7.     HeykVs  £ife  of  Laud,  2 38. 

who 
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wfre  h*d  formerly  held  from  thp  churchy  were  aaOjK 
thus  transferred  to  the  fovereign,  fruit  their  rent*        t\^^ 
or  feu-duties  continued  due  to  thelords  of  eredioiji      *6*** 
till  redeemed  by  the  crown.    With  refped  to  tithes^ 
the  landholders  acquired  a  right  to  fue  for  a  valua- 
tion oi-  modus,  and  unlefs  when  appropriated  to 
church  men,  to  purchafe  the  tithes  of  their  qwq 
eftates.   A  revenue  <?f  fuc  per  cent.  ,out  of  all  tithes, 
and  a  right  to  the  redemption  of  feu*dutiesf  at  ten 
years  purchafe,  were  the  only  advantages  ref$rve4 
to  the  crown.     On  thefe  conditions  the  commiflioxi 
proceeded  to  receive  furrenders,  to  adjudge  the 
valuation  and  fale  of  tithes,  or  to  augment  the  pro- 
vifions  allotted  to  the  clergy  "* 

The  arbitration  prpnounced  by  Charles,  ia  a  iu  effect 
qvjeftion  fo  unwifely  agitated,  was  certainly  not  pro*  J* £*  *** 
du&iye  of  general  fatisfa&ion.  Among  a  large 
clafs  of  the  nobility,  it  excited  permanent  difcontent. 
In  a  country  where  litigation  was  always  tedious, 
at  a  period  when  juftice  was  peculiarly  venal,  the 
landholders  were  feldom  able  to  cope  with  the  irn* 
proprietors  j  and  from  the  general  fcarcky  of  mo* 
ney,  nine  years  valuation,  a  confideratioa  almoft 
equivalent  then  to  the  price  of  lands,  could  feldom 
t>e  afforded  for  the  purchafe  of  tithes1*.  Ths 
benefits  of  the  arbitration  were  defeated  by  the      it** 

"  Treatife  of  Tithes,  MS.  Aa«  Pari.  1633. 

■*  Ten'fer  cent,  was  then  the  legal  rate  of  intcreft,  a  proof 
that  the  common  price  of  lands  was  ten  or  twelve  years  purchafe* 
Charfeft  afferts,  that  according  to  the  rate  of  purchafing  in  Scot- 
body  the  tithes  were,  paid  to.  the  uttermoft  farthing.  Larga 
Declaration,  p.  o> 

-  poverty 
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book  poverty  of  the  crown,  unable  to  redeem  the  fetf- 
w%'  _f  duties  of  (ihurch-lands ;  or  diffufed  fo  flowly,  that 
****  a  proportion  of  the  tithes  remains  yet  unpurchased. 
The  dependence  of  the  vaffals  was  neither  relieved, 
nor  the  fituatibn  of  landholders  much  amended ; 
but  if  the  redemption  of  feu-duties  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  vaffals,  inftead  of  being  affumed  by 
the  crown,  their  induftry  would  have  been  ftimu- 
lated  and  their  fervitude  foon  effaced.  If  the  tithes 
had  been  gratuitoufly  reftored  to  the  landholders, 
their  attachment  wduld  have  been  fecured  by  a 
benefit  exceeding  their  mod  fanguine  expectations ; 
and  the  nobles,  counterbalanced  by  a  numerous, 
and  powerful  body,  muft  have  acquiefced  in  the  fud- 
den  lofs  of  a  recent,  invidious  revenue  out  of  their 
neighbours'  eftates.  Such  bold  and  ufeful  fchemes 
of  policy  were  neither  fuitable  to  Charles,  nor  per- 
haps to  the  times.  The  refentment  of  the  nobility- 
was  perpetuated  by  an  injury  rather  fufpended  over 
them,  than  a&ually  infli&ed.  Irritated  at  the  lofs 
ofthefuperiorhy,  and  jurifdi&ion  of  church-lands, 
they  forefaw  that  their  power  would  be  reduced  ftilj 
farther  whenever  their  tithes  were  purchafed  by 
the  landholders,  or  their  feudal  emoluments 
redeemed  by  the  crown.  Their  difquiet  was 
prolonged  by  a  precedent  for  a  more  indifcriminate 
revocation ;  and  every  purchafe  of  tithes  miniftered 
fre(h  offence.  Their  difcontent  expanded  on  every 
national  grievance*  In  the  motives  from  which 
the  revocation  originated,  in  the  objeft  to  which 
it  was  ftill  dire&ed,  they  diftovered  a  fource  of 
popular  difaffe&ion  and  clamour.     The  defign  of 

augmenting 
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augmenting  the  epifcopal  benefices,  though  hither* 
to  fruftrated,  might  be  efFeftfcd  by  transferring  to 
the}  dignified  clergy  the  fuperiority  of  chuTch-lands 
vrh^h  the  feu^iuties  were  redeemed13 1^  and  at  a 
future  period  Charles  difcovered  that  the  nobility 
fo  fuhmiffive  during  his  father's  reign,  were  leagued 
\afith  the  prefbyterians  in  pppofitio&to-tfc* ttomi.    ; 
r  Daring ,  thefe  do'meftic  tranfa&tons, '  thi  tnte*-  -  scot*  in 
priftng,  or.  vagrant    difpofition    of  the    natives,  ^Sf 
obtained  a  new  diteftion  among  foreigners,  arid  a.  4 
fyM  for  -the  acquifition  of  tniHtaty  senowii.     A  re-  - 
giiacrit  which*  Mackay^  Lord  Reay,  had  levied  in  the 
north  for  the  king  of  Denmark*  Ka&  received  an      **39, 
honourable  difcharg^  at  thte  eoncliifion  of  the  war,*  • 
after  two'  unjucceftful  campaigns  againft  the  im* 
periajifts.     Iaftead  of  being  difbanded,  the  regiment ' 
ealiflad  under  the  banners  of  Oaftavus  Adolphus  • 
of  Sweden,  whofe  bounty  had  already  attrafted  * 
feveral  ,  Scottifh  officers,  and .  the  -reffort  of  their  x 
countrymen  completed  other  regiments,  incorpo* } 
rated  afterwards  into*  a  national  brigade  *t;  *  When  ; 

the  SwEdiflx  monarch  invaded  Gentiany,-:  Charles, j 

-  •  [,/         ^    . '  ...,•».        ., 

"  Burnet,    vol.  i.    23.     For,,  |bat  purpofe  the    Abbey  of-, 
Abeibrothick  was  purchafed  from  the   Hamilton,   the  lordfhip 
of  Glafgow  from  the  Lennox  family. 

,l  Monro's  expedition  undef  Guflavua.  This  Drlgade.  con*, 
gifted  of  four  regiments,  upwards  of  2O0p  mpn.  'The  Britifh  in  - 
Guftavus'  fcrvice  before  HamfltQft's  reinforcements  we're  raifed, 
are  computed  by  Harte  at  io»oca  men,  of  which ,  to  j  uo*ge  from 
the  officers,  the  majority  were  Scots.  Mobro  enumerates  of 
Scots  thirty-five  colonels  and  fifty  lieutenant-colonels  $  of  the 
£ngiilh,  only  three,  colonels  in.Guftavuf'  fervjee, 

vok<  l.  n  defirous 
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Bt>  o  fcsdcfirous  tb  pxicuxA  the  reftltution  of  the  palatinate?-. 

u  *T"   -    engaged  to  XwppQf  f  i&ri  with  fix  thoufand '  mto  4 1 

i&so-  ~^  but  iat  ofrcter  Jo  prefers  an,  apjtorfeet  AeittraHty^  the . 

nwrqufe  of  Hamifaon,  a  young  man,  waa  direAed  tbv 

collude  tbfctmty  toast  tndepeokientprfnee,  ?  nd  mil 

f Oj^ifb  (h^  «]ppps  ift  h»4»n/PiuB6%.   TMdepedkt 

tioQ^a8,t;Qt«fcdedi>y  a  chaxgeof  treafon  whjchtotd/ 

,  •  K . , .  Qehik*  efti  an.  hftfcditajjy  enfuay, r '  preferred  againft 

'* tf;^.^HP »:  .^  R&mfry  vhbtob^a&smptoyid-  to*  si€*f 

gflcfete /with  Gfcftayus,  hrtitoptftcd,  a  deftgn  tdo 

tord/Reay,  *&#*, th$  wffty/*<tttttoed  to  eftabU&ii 

****'     the  n»rq5WJ?ilfr  ?4tt»  Pflsttip  thtene  of  S*#tkiKit-> 

'•    jt\$,  tjie  evidence;  K$4  »9  tendency  to  crimiiiatca 

Hamilton,  his  acqyfer  was  condewyocd  toperpetualu 

iiup^ifonp^i  %n<J:  a  judicial: i^ctote^prqwifteBif; 

oufly  awajdefl  to  Reay  and  Raipfay,  waSs  not  Ja***! 

hibited  till  the  lifts  were  prepared*  and  tbei<o&&*  > 

bgtaats   ready  to    engage  in   »xnl%l\u  Jkhet  i» 

ihprt    delay   tj^e   expeditions  wa3  refumed, „  amir 

the  troops    uarfported    to    th4   banks  xf   the> 

Oder.    Theijr  nupiben  "were  magnified  to;  twenty  * 

thousand  j  t  a#  opportune   report*   that,  accafxontU 

cd  a  large  detachment   from  the  imperial  arrji)r, 

ahd"  contributed    to    the    vitfory    obtained  ]]$; 

11  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  5.  Lord  Ochiltree's  father,.. Captain . 

James  Stuart^  had  ufurped.the  titles  and  eftates  of  the  I^a&jt-.i 
toij  family,  in  the  minority  of  James.  y  :;;- 

16  Lord  Ochiltree,  as  he  failed  to  fubftantlatp  the  charge/ 
ww  Qonviftcd  of  bajing-making)    and  imprifoned  fof1  twenty  ' 
y Wht till  rdeafed  by  Cromwell.  v'1 

*he 
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tfW  !S#etf<is  !at  *£^|At:',''Tbe'^|^at:bffc(ttae'6f  Bbjte' 
Sc6trcOntifib'uted"iii6r6'  e-fle&uftfy;t8'tfiat  decide1  ^- yr~y 
viaory^'1,'  by  whicK  th«  whole  f6efman"  empire      **#' 
firpbi  tfi'a  Baltic  tJiieJ  #hine,.  frofa  %  rooiitK  of 
the'  "Oder    to  the  ifo'yrce  pt  ,the,"UahuDe,  was 
opened  'to  the  care  A:  of  'the   victorious  Swede, 
Hamjltqn's    fotc^    co-operated    ^terwards    with       163s. 
thofe  of1  Guftayus,    and  among ,  other   atchieve-" 
merits,  recovered  Magde^urgh^formerly ,  fac&e cf  by' 
Tilly    when"  thirty  thoufand  .of  .Itf  inhabitants 
were  .maffacred;  but.  in  a  country ;  wafted^  by.tha 
fword  arid  affli&ed  with  peftilence,'his' troops  were 
gradually  reduced  by  difeafes,  and  incorporated1 
at  lerfgth  Into  the  Swedifh   army.  .  The,  reftora-        '*    ' ., 
tipnfof  /ttie  eleftor  palatine  was  now  folicited  j  but     ' ' 
declined  by  GuftavuSj  /.except  on  conditions  which 
would  have  reduced  tKe  ele&orto'a  vafTaf,  and  thej 
palatinate,  to  an  hereditary  province  3F  Sweden* . 
fiGs  refufal  has  been  Vaiioufly  afcnbed  -to  the  am- 
bitious defign  of  fubjeftmg  the  Germans^  for  the', 
preferyatipn  of  wlipfe  religion  arid  liberties  he  at4 
fjrfc  interpofed,  or  to  tii£  honpurable  motive  or 
obtaining  from.  Charlqs  more  adequate  fuccours4        _  ^ 
2tid    ayQwed   fupport :'V*     B>ut !  the    marquis    of 
Hamijtpn  wjts  impatient  of  contrqla  or  \iriequal  tp 
the  exaft  dUchargfe  of  a  fubordinaie  ftationj  fand. 
the  Swedifh  king  was  unwilling  to/entrufia  young' 

:t7PJateon  firing  vat  firft  employed  ip.  this  battle  by  thf 
ScotUra  regiments,  to  the  amazement  of  ttc  impcrialHU. 
Harte't  Hift.  of  Guftavu$  L  407. 

**  Burnct't  M«n.    £iartt*  •* 

Ma  nobleman," 
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bo  o  k .  nobleman,  no  way  diftinguiflied  In  yt rnj»,  „ wkfi a 
fupreme  , command,    Hamilton!, wj^s  therefore  re- 
called in_dHguf$,  '  a. few  w^e^*  before  the, battle, 
of  Lu tzen \[  Ijt  rwhich  r  G  uitav  ijs  perifoed,  .a»d ..  hij* 
troops  obtained  an  immortal  vi&ory .     The  Scots , 
adhered  toliis  ftandard,  and  participated  ?rfter  his' 
death    in    the  fortune  of  hh  generals,'   'Their 
regiments  were  occafionally  recruitejd  with  frefli 
adventurers ;  and  their  country,  after  its  rupture 
with  Charles,  was  fupplied  with  veteran  officers, 
hot  lefe  verfed  in  the  military  art,  than  attached 
by  a  long  warfare  to   religious  liberty  and  the 
proteftant  faith. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Scots,  dif- 
contented  at  home,  enterprifmg  abroad,  when 
Charles  who  was  not  as  yet  inaugurated,  pre- 
pared to  revifit  his  native  kingdom.  His  progrefs 
through  England  was  magnificent :  his  reception  m 
Scotland  was  affe&ionate  and  fincere.  The  hobi-5 
lity  vied  with  the JEriglifh  in  the  moft  profufe  hof- 
jritality,  and  in  the  ruinous  confequence  of  tl^eir 
prelent  wafte,  hiftorians  have  flifcovefed"  a1 
partial    caufe  of ,  their    future    difquiet  '*•"    The 

Coronation,  coronation  was  performed  by  the  archbffhop 
of  St.  Andrews,  but  a.  fplehdid  and  religious, 
ceremony, was  rendered  lefs  impreflive  by  the  in-" 
tfrodu&ioriof  an  altar,  and  of  uhaccuftomed  ntes, 
vftiich' the  people  viewed  with  abhorrence,  arid 
tirere  unable  to  difcriminate  from  the  Romilh  mafs. 
THefe  mndvktioiis  were  afcribed"  to  Laud,-  a  prieft 
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Without .  private  vices  or  public  virtues,  whofe 
afcendancy  over  Charles  began  to  be  perceptible, 
and  his  interference  in  ecclefiaftical  tranfa&ions  ,633- 
offenfive  to  the  nation.  It  was  obferved  at  the 
coronation,  that  he  difplaced  the  archbifiiop  of 
Glafgow  with  the  moft  indecent  violence  from  the 
king's  fide,  becaufe  that  moderate  prelate  fcrupled 
to  officiate  in  the  embroidered  habits  prefcribed 
for  his  order  *°. 

The  coronation  was  fucceeded  by  a  parliament  Parliament, 
which  fat,  as  ufual,  only  on  two  days.  The  firft  **— *7« 
was  appropriated  to  the  eledion  of  the  lords  of 
articles  ;  the  laft  was  referved  for  confirming  th$ 
articles  prepared  by  that  committee,  whofe  deli- 
berations occupied  the  intermediate  period*  A 
new  ftratagem  was  employed  tofecure  their  eledioq* 
The  prelates  named  by  the  chancellor,  felefted 
'the .  nobles,  who  concurred  with  them  in  the 
choice  of  burgeffes  and  leffer  barons  frorA  the 
remaining  eftate*\  Their  fupplies  were  liberal* 
and  unprecedented.  A  land-tax  of  four  hun- 
dred, thoufand  pounds  Scotch,  and  the  fixteenth 
penny  of  legal  intereft,  were  granted  for  fix 
years:  the  rate  of  intereft  was  reduced  from 
ten  to  eight  per  cent,  and  the  two  per  cent. 
abftra&ed  from  the  creditor  were  conferred  on 
'government    for    three  years.     The   power    of 

'  *°  Crawford,  fe£.  9.   p.  12.     Row,  278.     Rufh.w.  ii.  182. 
Spalding*s  Hift.  of  Scottifh  Troubles,  1.  23. 
*l  Id.    Cowper's  Apologetical  Nar.  MS. 

h  3  prefcribing 
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$  o  o  k  jrofcribing    fobes    forjudges,  and  apparel;  for 
tjy-"- '  _r  ch«rchaien,  ;  had  been  conceded   as  a   perfonal 
'  ~  ?e*3- '     privilege  to  James.     This  important  privilege  w*s 
.arxfully  jcombiqedwith  a  renewal  of  the  indefiahb 
^prqrogatlvqVc°^ferr«eci  on  that  monarch,  and  t^p 
con&matipn  of  every  ftatute  refpefting  r^ligion^s 
;then  eftabli&ed.     The  importance,  or  the  danger 
;of  thofe  articles  for  which  Charles  was  felicitous, 
is  not  at  firft  perceptible ;   nor  was  the  parliament 
averfe  to  the  moft  extenfive  prerogative ;   but  the 
introduction  of  the  cope,  an  embroidered,  and  of 
'     .the  wtute /fiirplice, '  an  idolatrous  veftment,    was 
juftly  apprehended  from  a  power  to  regulate  eccle- 
:fiaftical  habits.     The  prerogative  with  which  it  .was 
artfully  blended,  was  inefficient '.  either  to  reprefe 
dpppfitioii,  or  to  conceal,  that  from  a  confirmation 
'bf  religibn  <'as  profefled  atprefent,*  every  recent 
innovation  would    acquire   an  indirect  fanftion. 
Lord    Melville    an    aged     nobleman    exclaimed 
aloud,  "  I  have  fworn  with  your  father  and  the 
iC  whole  kingdom  to  the  confeffion  of  faith,  in 
**  which    the     innovations     intended     by    thefe 
"  articles      were     folemnly    abjured."      Charles 
paufed    for     a   moment,    difconcerted     at     this 
unexpe&ed  addrefs ;  but  when  others  proceeded  to 
deliberate,  he  commanded  them  not  to  debate  but  tp 
vote  ;   refufed  to  feparate  the  prerogative  of  which 
they  were  willing  to  approve,  from  the  regulation 
of  clerical  habits  to  which  alone  they   objected  } 
and  producing  a  lift  of  the  members,  declared  im- 
periously, u  Your  n^mes  are  here,  I  fhall  know 

"  who 
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**wht>  will  *>*eifervice  to-day" v  A  conduct 
•not  lefs  muan  thm  oppreffive,  refte&s  additional 
jcre&l  t>n :  a r  fad  ,  afferted  by  different  hiftp- 
xians^  which  Charles  has  rather  evaded  than  dif- 
lowned  %\  -  Though  rejected  by  fifteen  peera  and 
forty-five  commoners,  the  abides  wetfe  falfety 
reported  by  the  lord  regifter  as  affirmed  by 
parliament..  But  when  the  earl  of  Itothes  afferted 
that  the.  votes  were  erroneoufly  collected  or  re- 
ported; the  king  iaterpofed,  and  to  prevent  a 
fcJrutby,  required  him  at  his  peril  to  arraign  the 
lord  regifter  of  fidfifymg  the  record ;  a  charge 
of  trealbn  which  i&?olv£d  the  unfoccefsful  accufer 
in  a  capital  crime.  Rothes,  intimidated  at  the 
fefcant  fete  of /Lord  Ochiltree,  defifted  from  the 
charge,,  and  the: articles  reje&ed,  by  a  majority, 
were  ratified  by  the  fceptre,  and  the  parliament 
diflblved*4. 

That  Sincere,  affection  with  which  the  king  had  Public d^ 
bepn  welcomed,  was  now  converted  into  mutual  con  en  * 
yniftrufh  The  people  were  alarmed  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  parliament,  which  would  be  reduced 
to  an  idle*  pageant  of  ft  ate,  if  its  voice  were  thus 
overawed  by  ihe  king,  or  fupprefled  by  his  mi- 
niften;.  The  nobility  whofe  diflent  he  had  pub- 
licly noted, .were  alarmed  at  a  vindictive  proscrip- 
tion from  favour ;  and  the  king,  whom  the  prelates 

a*  Row.  Rufhw.  Burnet's  Hift.  Hiftory  of  Church  and 
State,  MS. 

*3  Large  Declaration. 

14  Row.  Bjiract**  fiift.  i.  39.  Rutherford'!  Letters,  part 
iii*  letter  4Q. 

>  h  4  had 
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-fead  already  prepoflefled  agaittfc  them,  confidereA 
thofe  pefcrs  as  his  pferfonal  enemies,  the  author*  6t 
**%*-    -abettors  of  a  fchiftfi  m  the  church*  and  fedirion 
in  the  ftate*    They  were  teceived  at  court  with 
reproaches  or  fallen  difpleafure,  excluded  from  a 
'fevifh  difpenfation  of  honours*  and  expofed  by 
ftudied  difeountenance  to   the  public  contempt; 
But  the  public  fentiment  was  already  fo  materially 
altered*  that  when  the  king  expreffed  his  furprife 
.   at -the  fudcteh  reverfe  which  he  experienced  in  the 
-popular  fovdu*4   a  prelate  unconfeious    of   the 
ftrange    pteidiftioh,    replied  that  the  Scots  were 
ready  to-irtorrow,  to  crucify  him  whom  yefterday 
they  had  faluted  with  hofannas  *f . 
Arminiin-        ^n  epifcopal  fee  was  ere&ed  at  Edinburgh*  after 
ifm*  his  departure,  with  a  diocefe  extending  over  an- 

cient Lothian*  fitom  the  Forth  to  Berwick  **.  The 
diffenfions  of  the  church  had  been  hitherto  con- 
fined to  its  difclplihe  arid  rites ;  but,  as  if  thefe 
were  inefficient,  the  nation  was  agitated  with  a 
new  controverfy,  in  which  the  eftablifhed  do&rines 
of  its  faith  were  involved.  Whether  we  fuppofe 
that  the'  fall  of  man  was  pre-ordained  by  the  de- 
crees* or  permitted  though  fbrefeen  by  the 
providence  of  the  Deity,  our  reafon  endea* 
vours  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  origin  of  evil 
with  the  prefebnee,  or  its  exiftence  with  the 
perfection,  of  an  omnipotent  being.     According: 

*5  Crawford,  MS.  fe£.  9.  p.  24.     Clarcnd.  i.  80.  lUto*. 
'ii.  183. 

•6  Row,  283.     Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  246,     Edinburgh 
had  formerly  been  a  part  of  the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's. 

to 
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tb  the  doftrine  of  Calvin,  propagated  through  ^^ 
tnoft  of  the  reformed  churches,  the  chofen  few,  *--*-«»* 
before  the  beginning  of  time,  were  predeftinated  forx  **34* 
falvation,  and  the  reft-  for  hopelefs  and  eternal 
perdition :  but  the  recent  do&rines  of  Arttiinius 
were  of  a  milder  nature;  that  a  ftate  of-  reproba- 
tion or  of  blifs  was  pre-ordained  for  thofe  whofe 
voluntary  lapfe,  or  adherence  to  grace,  was  forefeet*-.  ^ 
yet  not  predetermined  by  an  abfolute  decree.  ?PtSe 
do&rine  confclu&ed  his  difciples  to  another,  that 
eternal  puaifhtnent  is  confonant  neither  to  the 
frailty  of  the  human*  nor  to  the  beneficent  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature.  Their  opinions  at 
♦  firft  were  rejected  by  James,  from  the  fame  into- 
lerant principle  on  which  religious  feds  are  not 
lefe  averfe  to  the  falvation  of  others,  than  iblicit* 
-ous  for  their  own.  When  condemned,  however,  by. 
the  fynod  of  Dort,  their  opinions  were  diffufed  by 
-perfecution,  imbibed  infenfibly  by  the  Engli(h 
monarch,  and  tranfplanted  gradually  from  the 
-court  into  the  church.  In  Laud  they  obtained  a 
zealous  advocate ;  and  on  his  promotion  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury,  a  powerful  protedor.  His  autho- 
rity was  fupreme  in  the  Englifli,  his  influence  was 
not  lefs  powerful  in  the  Scottifh  church,  where 
thcyounr  prelates  to  whom  his  favour  was  pre- 
ferment, caught  and  were  ambitious  to  diflemi* 
nate  his  principles.  Their  fermons  teemed  with 
Arminian  tenets :  but  as  the  fynod  of  Dort  was  *"" 
.refpe&ed  in  Scotland,  its  authority  refleded .  dit 
credit  on  the  whole  fyftem  of  Arminian  theology,. 
Minifters,  patient  under  every  alteration  of  external 

difcipline, 
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B  °ir!  K    discipline,  could  no  longer  remain  indifferent  to  a 
s- — *~w  change  of  do&rines  interwoven  with  their  faith. 
1  *4*      Their  pulpits  refounded  with  a  new  controverfyj 
.and  Arminianifm,  the  fuppofed  harbinger  of  the 
popilh  religion,  fwelled  the  outcry  againft  inno* 
.vation*7. 
B^?ierino*       Religious  grievances,  are  often  ideal;  buttle 
.  trial  of  lord  Balmerino  was  an  ad  of  oppreffivc 
iniquity,  condu&ed  under  all  the  forms  of  un- 
fubftantial  juftice.     In  confequence  of  his  father's 
difgrace  and  death,    he  had  lived  in  retirement, 
remote  from  court,  and  unknown  to  Charles  till  his 
arrfval  in  Scotland.   But  his  deportment  in  the  late 
.  parliament  was  offenfive ;  his.  name  was  marked 
in  the  lift  of  the  diffenting.  nobility,  from  whom 
the  rays  of  royal  favour  were  now  withdraw*. 
A  temperate  and  fubmiflive  petition  had  been  pre-* 
pared,  to  exculpate  themfelves  from  an  oppofition 
to  prerogative,  and  to  deprecate  the  operation  of 
thofe  articles  with  which  it  was  conjoined;  but 
when  intimated  to, Charles,   as  a  neceflary  pre- 
caution before  it  was  fubfcribed  or  prefented,.  his 
difpleafure   was  fignified  in  fuch  fevere  terms^that 
jit  was  infirmly  fuppreffed.     A  copy  retained  by 
Balmerino,  and  imparted  to  a  confidential  notary, 
was  furreptkioufly  tranfcribed  and  communicated  to 
.Hay  of  Naughton,  his  private  enemy,  who  betrayed 
tjie  fecret  to  the  archbjfhop  of  St.  Andrews.     Under 
the  fpecious  pretext  of  allegiance,  the  latter  re- 
paired to  court,   and  revealed  jt  to  the  kfeg; 

*  *7  Row,  284.    Burnet's  Mem,  286, 

afluie4 
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affured  him  that  the  petition  circulated  through  book 
Scotland  to  receive  fubfcriptions ;   protefted  that   v^Jw 
nothing  but   the   oppofition  of  the  nobility   had       ,6s* 
rendered  the  clergy  averfe  to  the  furplice ;  and  in* 
finuated  that  their  refra&ory  fpirit  would  foon  fub- 
fide,  if  their  patrons  were  fele&ed   for   a  feveje 
example.   A  commiffion  was  iflued  to  examine  thp 
fuppofed  offence.     Balmerino  was  imprifoned  on 
ia  warrant  obtained  by  Spottifwood ;  but  the  real 
author,    Haig   an  advocate,  efcaped  to  the  con* 
^tinent  *B. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conje&ure,  what  was  cri-  For  w«f. 
minal  in  a  petition  neither  prefented  to  Charles,  nor 
divulged  except  to  a  confidential  friend.  There 
were  laws  in  Scotland  againft  the  utterance 
ci  leqfings.j  or  falfe  reports  tending  to  excite 
Jedition,  or  to  fow  diffenfions  between  the 
king  and  the  people ;  and  according  to  the 
ufual  extenfion  of  ftate-offences,  whofoever  lifien- 
ed  with  an  air  of  approbation,  and  neither  re- 
vealed the  report  nor  fecured  its  author,  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  fame  capital  puniihment,  as  if  equally 
involved  in  the  fame  crime.  As  the  author  and 
^bettor  of  a  feditious  petition,  Balmerino  was  ac- 
cordingly arraigned  for  leafing-making  ;  as  the  au- 
thor, becaufe  the  copy  found  in  his  cuftody  was 
jlightly  interlined  with  his  own  hand  ;  as  the  abet- 
tor, becaufe  he  concealed  the  petition,  and  fuffered 
the  author  to  efcape  undifcovered.  A  petition 
coijched  in  the  mod  inoffenfive  terms,  was  xon- 

?•  Jlow,  x 89.  '  Hift.  Motuunu 

verted 
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*  6  o  fc  verted  in  the  indi&meiit  Into  a  dangerous  libel, 
u.  -*i^>  "  that  depraved  the  laws,  and  mifconftrued  the  pfo- 
1634.       «  ceedings  of  the  king  in  the  late  parliament,  fo 
"  feditious  that  its  thougts  ihfe&ed  the  very  air, 
""  a  cockatrice  which  a  good  fubjeft  fhould  have 
"  cruflied  in  the  egg  *V*  Baltaerino  who  forbore 
to  cru(l>  this  unhatched  fedition,  was  oppreffed  by 
the  intrigues  of  the    prelates,  and  the    criminal 
connivance  of  the  judges  and    officers    of   ftatd. 
The  court  of  feflion  appointed  three  affetfbrs  to  the 
juftice  general;  Lear  month /one  of  their  number, 
Hay  lord  regifter,  and  Spottifwood  their  prefident, 
the  archbifhop's  fon,  whofe  influence  had  incited, 
and  ftill  continued  to  foment  the  profecution.  It  was 
reprefented  in  vain  that  the  interlineations,  as  they 
Toftened  the  terms  of  the  petition,  could  never  confti- 
tute  that  libel  which  they  ferved  to  abate ;  that,  h 
'  was  neither  promulgated,  nor  difclofed  except  to 

a  confidential  lawyer  for  his  private  opinion  ;  that, 
there  was  no  precedent  for  the  trial  of  thofe  who 
had  negle&ed  to  reveal  a  feditious  performance, 
or  to  fecure  its  author,  and  a  fevere  law  never 
executed  muft  have  paffed  into  oblivion }  that  it 
might  be  illegal  perhaps  to  conceal  the  petition 
when  adjudged  feditious ;  but  as  its  purport  was 
apparently  reipe&ful,  and  intended  to  conciliate  the 
king's  affe&ion,  that  no  prudence  could  difcover 
■a  different,  and  a  latent  conftruftion  undetermined 
Dec.  ic.    by  the  court;    The  queftion  was  already  prejudi- 

**  State  Trials*  vol.  i.  ; 

*  '.":'  cated : 
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cated:  .the  affeffors,,  fuftained  and  referred    the.  book. 
indi&ment  to  a  jury?  which  the  earl  of  'Traquair^  .^Jj^ 
Had  undertaken  to  corrupt,  or  intimidate^..,.  „       -,     1&34* 
"  As  peremptory   challenges  '  vf  nr&\vn J  /nT  ^^ST^ 
Scotland,  the 'jurors  are  invariably ;  ielefred  by  the1     **& 
judge,  from  die  return!  .made^ { by*  the,  clerk  of  court.  % 
Nine  of  the  jury,  witji, a  fingie  exception,  ;were \\ 
ineflettually  challenged:  'but  when lYaquair  V  March** 
ifiinifter  pf'ftate  \vas  admitted,  it' was  no  longer 
doubtful/that  thec,f^ft  Wr'e "'induftrioufljr  feletted  as; 
Kbftile 4  to  BalmefindV  of  devoted  to /the  crown,' 
The  experiment  did  riQt  entirely  fqjcceed.  Vljfufe 
former  century,  Gord'ph1  pi  Biifkie  hacl  been  en-, 
gaged  in  thV  murdet1  6f  the  earl  of  t  Murray,  ani 
was  appointed  therefore  as  attire  tgaii,4.  When  theT 
jury  had  withdrawn,   he  addreffed  them  unexpect- 
edly iii  the  mod  pathetic  terms  ;  conjured  them  to 
rfeffeft  that  tfie  life  6f-an  innocent  noblfeman  was  at 
ftaks,'  whofe  blood*  would'  lie  heavy  -  oh  their  fouls 
whlfethey  lived ;  imdyhtile  the  tears  ftream^ddown^ 
his  aged  cheteks, ;  pfOtfcfted  that  hrs  hatids  had  iftce ' 
been  imbrued  in  ^qod,  butnotNyithftanding  the 
pardon  'of  his  foVerergri,  that  his  conference   hadv 
jjtottfred  no  remiffiori  from  heaven.'   The  jury1  was 
moved  with  this*  impreflive  addre&Y  but  Traqtiahv 
tfceiir  foreman,  tefumed  thd  aTgumem,  that  itf  be- 
Htfigetf  £0  the  court  td;determme  whether  the  law/' 
Was  Severe,  or  Ithe 'petition  feditbus ;  tvhether  theJ 
pKfoiierhiad- concealed  it  was  all  that  retained  for' 
ttftiri  ttf  decide.     After  a  long  altercat56n,:  the  ju*y" 
were  equally  divided ;  and  in  confequence  of  the 

fitfei  ftjffmge-oT  *T*a<j&tf  tfefcfr  fcrfcnfcm,  Baltne. 

.    •"•r*#  rin# 
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B  °»?  K    r"*°  ^as  cpnvi&ed  of  having  heard  and  concealed 
<j*+,***j   additions  petition.     Sentence  'of  death  was  lm'me- 

tS}*  . .,  diately  pronounced ;  But  his   execution  was  fuf- 
••*     <»  pended  till  determined  by  the  king  ^.   *        *    - 
rardoncd.        The  people,,  during  the  whple, trials  we^e  agitated 
to  an  extreme.  Notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  their, 
.    T.  magiftrates  they    affembled  'daily    in    tumultuous: 
crowds;  prayed  aloud  and  lit;  the  llre6t?  for  his. 
prefer vatfon;  applauded  the  exertions  of  his  frjends^ 
and  ftpwered  imprecation?,  on  the  heads  o£tu$ad-: 
yeyran^s/VTheir rage  fprocqed£d  to  the  mo  A  fetper 
rate  defignsf.    ^Wtaiiy"  confutations    wpre  fecretly 
held  ;  and  l^w^s  determined  tp  bur  ft  open,  the  pri- 
ioh  for ,  his  releafe ;  or,  if  the  attempt .  mifcarried, 
to  revenue  his  death  on  his  judges  and  the  eight 
jurori  by  whom,  he  .was  conyidiedi     Serine  h^uj  yp-', 
dertaken  to  burn  their  houfes, ;  others,}*}  perp#ra£p: 
the  maflacye,  lyhen  Traqwaii^apptif^djof  his  danger;  * 
rppaiied  to  court,  and  reprefewed  .that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  fentence  was  Unpojijtip.  and  ^na^yif^b^ 
however  Juftly.the  prifonerjha^' forfeited  hp'life.; 

J»iy*  After  ?i  long  and  fevere  Jnjprifonmenty  a  w^rxant, 
was  t  procured  for.  his  ,  enlargement ;  byt  a  pardon, 

Nov.  was  difp^nfed  with  a  flow  and  relu&ant;  jt*w4Ti 
The  merit  of  the  pardon  was  vaxiopflj,  afc^ibe^tffr 
the  interceffionof  Laud,  or  the  humane  and  m£rcift*I[ 
djfpofition  of  the  king*  who,averfetp  ^plpo^&^ 
rather  thap.  revenge,  hefuated  #.  the,  eK^gtigsi, 
of  an  innocent  npblen^ua  ag^inft  whom  he  wa?  xq+ 

I#  £utt  Trial*  JBurnH'*  IJtfk;  $*$wit\  Anaak  Atf*,  ^Stff 
#:.:  cenfed, 
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cenfcd*  -but  had  no  fcruple  to  acquire  tfie'tmjuftJB4>o*:« 
apd  abfehste  OHpdfal  ofchis  life  ".  wjw 

Tte  i iniquitous,  profeMtioh:  wa«  rumens  in  it$  „  ?*$*<- 
cqnfequences  to  huuatereftin  Scotland.  Tke^people^  confc- 
h^  loAg  felt- that  tfe'adpniftntiw^^ 
*fts  p«ted  and  ep*t)ipt j -brit bthe  iiobtkity  now, 
d^fgnyerff^    that    »&ere   wai  jao    proiedion    fiptf'- 
then^fiflves^  from; the  refentment  of  the  prelatar 
a»d  4b9ipQw«r  of :  tkectowir.  LWhfltrivei*  fiwmet 
cgtffe  of  :Q&A«Cv  exiftedf  a  fpeecht^r^cddon,  aw: 
e^p^effioft  qf  diftonjteotAr;  gtievapce  heard  inadc: 
vgrteatly*  o^(  concealed  firom  motives  af  compaffioit: 
o£:b<#&g&,  might  furniJh  apretixfc  for  their  own- 
deftiftj&iont :  ;Th«;lemty  irf  their  fovereign  was  no 
prote&ionjt  sgad  Bahnetirib,  whixfe>toaltoiine  was 
his.  cosfcuft  in,  parliament,  juftly  considered  the 
remiffioh  of.  ibis  fentence  as  nc>*edr4fs.     His  dan* 
g«x  ;inade a.dbepimpxidEofl  on  their  minds.  Under 
an  infatuated  or  .defpotical   monarch,,  whoever 
the  »laws  were  perverted  for  their  r^in,  there  was 
no  refcurce  but  a  confederacy  againft  nhe  crown, 
to  winch  their  rfjougbtfc  were  direfted >foy> 'the  fre- 
quenjt  example  rof  their  ?noeftors<£  by  the  fenfe-of 
their  danger  individually,  and  dffcAeiiferftrength- 
whtm  united ;  and  above  :  all,  by  thfc  iribfedinatje  and  / 
daiLyqifuqpations  hi  th|e  afpiring  prfelatga.  ♦  ' 

Th&rtcte  feal  had .  never  been  ehttuftedito*  ati  > '  '«3«- 

^7  .-  r  .  %   t.       m       i     Ambition 

c^defialtic  lince  the?  reformation  j  but  ofr  the  deaths  of  the  pre- 
ofc,Jtinnoul  t£e  chancellor,  it  was  conferred  on» 
aschbifhop  Spotti£w$od,  ambitious  in  his  oldiagei 

' '  Stptte  .Trial*,  *$t .     Burnet V  Hift.  rol.  1.  31 . 
r     l  4  to 
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to  mate  tjte  ftft-cJfioe  of  the  date  with  that  of  the 
church.  The  lord  treafurear**  office,  the  next  in 
»****>  dignity,  w»  folieited  by  Maxwell  bifcop  of&ofs. 
OffoqrtfiHi  prelates  nine  were  already  intrdduwd 
"Jatoiihje  privy  council,  wherft  theif  mambtfs  often 
pwpan^eatated,  and  their  iftfoteftce  often  i^wMKfkfed 
dtf^ft^^-Their  pride f  was  immoderate  and  theifr 
prefiamptiori  e*oeffivey.as:an  intermediate  ©rdeF&f 
dignified-  ckrgy,/they  piopofed'  >the  reyft&f  fof 
mkredabbete;<tofbe fobftia^d!ia>patHam«nt  tcPihe 
lotds'of  credliea,  and  enadottedwhh  theil<Qnte>p¥fc 
priafed  revenues,  and  tithesi  They  pocf\ired  a 
wamnt-.from  Gharies  to  eftablifh  iut^rfmate 
courts  o^cometiffion  ;  and  wthJix^iftaffliwhom 
they  chofe  .tccafforiatie  -  with  tkerhfelves,  tpneicetcife 
in  each^QQrf^the: inquifatotbl. powers  of  the  high' 
commiffion. .  Elatad  with. their  fndden. exaltation, : 
and  prefvwnjng.  qr  the  patient  acquiefcence  of  tb*\ 
nauon3/Jh€y::V^ij)ly  imagined  that  there  was  no  un-' 
dertaking  beyond  their. /ftrcngfrh;  yet  it  is  ob* 
ftrvable  that  ithey:  w,ere  Neither  unaAimom,  nor 
alike  intoxScia^ci  with.  ,  their  -  prefent  fuccefs. 
Thc.old  torei  ambitious;  but!  i  Intelligent,  pftj* 
dent*  .tod.;  &om  their,  Ipaffc;  ieacperi^oe  tin* 
willing  to  difttirb:  the  .tranquillity  tof  the  chureh ; 
but  the  younger  .prelates  eoropofed  a  diftinft  party 
attached  .to  Laud*  zealous  for  innovation*  imperious 
oyer  the\  fubordin^te  cleigyv>raMLlefe  ambitious/ 
but,  with  inferior  abilities,'  more  imprudent  "and 
precipitate  .thai}  the.  blder  bifl>pp&     Such  were  the 

$%  IJift,  Motyum,  Clwpd.  -VoK  i*  87. 
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tMky  to  whom  the  long  projected  compilation  of  book 
a  Ktorgy  and  canons  was  at  length  entrufted  'V-  v  ^^ 
Some  flight  approaches  had  already  been  made  Re*6?^ 
towards  a  national  liturgy.  At  an  early  period  of  innova* 
the  reformation,  the  lords  of  the  congregation  ap- 
-poin<ed  the  common  prayer  book  to  be  duly  read, 
and  this  circumftance  has  excited  a  furious  con- 
trovert"^ whether  the  order  of  Geneva*  or  the 
liturgy  of  Edward  VL  was  thin  pfefcribcd  M.  But 
the  Englilh  fervice  never  would  have  bach  tolerated 
after  the  tettirn  of  Ktiox,  who  hadfremoved  from 
Frankfort  on  its  introdu&ion  into  that  city  $  and 
the  Genevan  order  had  already  been  adopted,  be- 
fore it  was  approved  in  his  Book  of  Discipline  39«  Its 
form  was  obfetved  hi  the  facraments,  and  in  the 
alternate  order  of  prayers  and  fermon ;  but  its 
prayers  were  propofed  as  an  example  for  imitation* 
toot  enjoined  as  a  rule  for  worlhip 30.  An  affembly 
held  at  Aberdeen  by  the  prelates*  had  ordained  the 
Genevan  form  to  be  revifed,  and  an  uniform 
liturgy  and  Canons  to  be  prepared  for  the  church  ; 
but,  in  tonfequence  of  the  oppofition  to  the  articles 
of  Perth,  the  execution  of  this  order  was  fufpended 
during  the  reign  of  James17.    It  was  refumed  on 

31  Hift.  Motuum.  Clarend.  x.  104.  Burnet's  Hid.  i.  32* 
Mem.  30.     Rowj  494.     Guthrie's  Mem.  16. 

3*  Peatrie*s  Hift.  j$t.  >Spottifw.  117*  Knox,  135.  Fun- 
damental Charter  of  Prefoytery  Examined  p.  96.  Anfwered,  15. 

35  Firft  Book  of  Difcipline*  ch.  ii. 

**  Caldcrw.  19.  Service  and  Form  of  the  Englifh  Church 
at  Geneva,  p.  19. 

37  Calderw.663.  Halket'a  Life  of  ArchbifhopWilliam8,p.64. 
vol.  i.  I  -    the 
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b  «  o  k  .the  late  expedition  to  Scotland;  bjut.  the  .prefer 
u*v'»j  coniidering  the  Englifh  fervice  as  a:badge-<>£*l%- 
l6**-      pendente,  reprefented  that  a  peculiar,  and  diftinft 
liturgy  wz^s  due.  to*  the  di{pity»of.a  je&knis.  n^fejtpa* 
Their  pride  was  inflexible  'on.jthis  futg$&  alone. 
Charles,  or  rather  Laud,  was  obliged  to /acquiefce, 
without  obtaining  an  immediate,  or  the.promife 
of  an  abfolute  <:onforanity  with  England  ;   but  the 
latter  was  affured  that4 no  herefv,  the  former  that 
no  fedition,  fhould  henceforth  tr-anfpire  in  prayer  ; 
,and  if  there  be  a  choice  between  fuperftitioa  and 
.enthufiafm,  they  were  gratified  with  the  preference 
.of  a  precompofed  liturgy  tq  extemporary  worfhip a8- 
canons.  The  canons,  a  more  compendious  produftion, 

were  fiift  compiled.  They  were  confirmed  by  the 
joyal  fupremacy,  which  was  itfeif  in verfely, confirm- 
ed, and  extended  by  the  canons  to  whatever  the 
kings  of  ifrael,  or  the  emperors  of  the  primitive 
church  had  affumed. .  The  confecration  and  power 
of  the  prelates  were  fecured  from  challenge,  by 
the  penalty  of  excommunication,  aggravated  by 
confiscation  and  outlawry,  its  civil  effe&s.  The 
liturgy  was  abfurdly  fanftioned  before  it  was  yet 
prepared:  the  clergy  were  prohibited  to  deviate  froitii 
its  forms*  or  even  to  conceive  an  extemporary  pray- 
er ;  and  the  deportment  of  the  people  during  the  fu- 
ture fervice  was  minutely  prefcribed*  Under  the  de- 
fcription  of  irregular  conventicles,  feffionsand  pre£. 
byteries  were  indireftly  fupprefled ;  their  powers 

38  Clarcnd.  i.  82.   GuthnV*  Mem.  p.  18.  Laud'*  Trouble 
and  Trials,  103, 

were 
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were  transferred  to  the  tribunal  of  the  biftiops;  book 
lay-elders  Were  difmifled  from  the  church,  and'  ,  ?'  ^ 
the  whole  ftrufture  of  preftyterian  jurifdi&ion  was  1636* 
at  once  demoliflied.  A  font  was  ordained  to  be 
placed  in  the  entrance,  and  an  altar  in  the  chan- 
cel, of  the  church  ;  the  one,  ill  the  opinion  of  the 
prefbyterians,  for  corifecrated  water,  the  other  for 
the  idolatrous  oblation  of  the  hoft.  Their  fufpi- 
cions  were  confirmed  by  a  number  of  minute, 
fuperftitioiis  injunctions ;  that  the  remains  of  the 
elements,  as  if  a&ually  tranfubftantiatdd,  fliould 
be  cOnfumed  in  church  by  the  poofer  commu- 
nicants ¥f  that  ordination,  like  a  real  facrament, 
fliould  be  beftowed  only  at  the  four  feafons,  the 
equinoxial  and  folftitial ;  that  the  confeffions  of  the 
penitent,  a  lure  prefage  of  auricular  confeffibn, 
fliould  be  concealed  by  the  clergy ;  and  that  the 
Sunday  fliould  no  longer  be  appropriated  to  the 
fafts  of  the  puritanical  fabbath  ,p. 

The  liturgy  was  a  tranfcript  froni  the  Englifh,  u£*k 
tranfpofed  or  diverfified  with  fome  flight  alterations. 
Unfortunately,  ih  receding  from  the  Englifli  fet- 
vice,  thefe  minute  alterations  approached  propor- 
tionably  to  the  Romilh  miffal.  The  communion- 
table, where  the  alms  of  the  congregatidn  Were 
prefented  as  an  offertory,  was  decorated  with  a 
carpet  and  placed  in  the  eaft.  The  prefbyter,  for 
the  derivative  appellation  of  prieft  was  fuppreffed, 
paffed  fucceflively  in  officiating  at  the  eucharift* 
from  the  north  fide  to  the  front  of  this  altar,  with 

W  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  298.  Clai-endqxii  ftift.  Motuiim. 
i.  106.  Row,  295. 
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his  back  to  the  congregation 4d.  The  ^nfecratka* 
of  the  elements  was  a  prayer  expreffive  of  the  real 
prefence,  aaid  their  elevation  from  the  altar  of  an 
asfiual  oblation.  Thanks  were  given  for  departed 
faints,  of  whom  the  calendar  received  a  large  ad- 
dition appropriated  to  Scotland  ;  a&d  the  crofs  wa* 
enjoined  ire  baptifm,  the  ring  in  marriage,  but 
the  baptifmal  water  was  changed  and  confecrated 
twice  a  month,  and  retained  for  future  mintftratiou 
m  the  font, 
rnivcffet  Such  unmeaning  alterations,  adopted  partly 
thcirintro-  from  the  firft  liturgy  of  Edward  VL  molt  be 
afcribed  to  a  perfuafion  common  to  Laud  and  the 
Scottifh  prelates,  that  Rome,  however  defiled  with 
^corruptions,  was  the  original,  or  mother-church* 
to  .which  the  proteftants,  by  mutual  conceflions, 
might  ultimately  be  reconciled.  But  the  new 
fervice,  in  confequence  of  thofe  alterations,  be- 
came the  more  fufpe&ed.  Its  introduction  had 
been  long  apprehended,  and  the  averfion  accu- 
mulated ever  fmce  the  firft  innovations  of  James, 
was  encreafed  inftead  of  being  mitigated  by  its* 
deviation  from  the  Englifli  ritual.  A  report  was 
foon  fpread,  that  the  new  liturgy  was  a  tranfla** 
uon  of  the  mafs,  which  the  prelates  had  confpired 
with  Laud  to  eftablifh ;  and  it  was  univerfally  be- 
lieved that  the  church  was  already  undermined,' 
and  the  national  religion  about  to  be  fubvertad. 
The  alarm  was  communicated  to-  all  ranks  :  fronv 

40  See  the  Seafon  in  the  Declaration  agaiaft  Laud.    Nalfon* 
u    684. 
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•the  cfergy  it  extended  to  the  people,  the  gentry, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  whole  nobility. 
Ner  was  the  liturgy  lefs  offenfivefrom  the  manned 
in  which  it  wa^  impofed ;  by  tfie  regal  powgr 
arid  epifcopal  authority,  without  the  confent  of  a 
general  aflemblyi  which  the  prelates,  while  they 
prefumed  on  the  acquiefcdnce  of  the  natiotf, 
had  no  hopes  to  obtain/  The  advice  of  the  privy 
£ounciI,  and  the  approbation  of  the  old  and  ex- 
perienced prelates,  were  alike  difregarded.  Spot- 
-tifwood  ventured  for  once  to  remonftrate,  but  was 
obliged  to  co-operate,  and  the  privy  council  to 
-concur  in  the  defign.  A  proclamation  had  beeti 
"iflTued  for  a  general  conformity  to  the  liturgy  at 
Eafter ;  but  affairs  were  fo  ill  concerted,  that  the 
•publication  of  the  fervice  was  retarded  till  the  day 
had  elapfed.  A  charge  was  then  direfted  to  the  May 
clergy,  to  purchafe  two  copies  for  each  parifh ; 
but  the  anxiety  of  the  council  ftill  delayed  to  en- 
force the  obfervance  of  -the  charge.  Nothing 
farther  was  apprehended  at  prefent  than  a  defe&ion 
from  the  church  ;  but  the  fchifm  was  enlarged, 
and  the  parties  daily  eftranged  by  altercation* 
The  prefbyterians  imputed  idolatry  to  the  mofl 
innocent,  fuperftition  to  the  mofl  indifferent 
a&ions  of  life ;  and  from  their  pulpits,  in  their 
daily  converfation,  and  in  papers  filently  difperfed 
through  the  nation,  examined  and  arraigned  the 
liturgy,  as  a  compilation  worfe  than  the  Englifh 
fervice,  nor  lefs  impure  than  tfye  mafs  itfelf. 
Their  adverfaries  demanded  an  immediate  altera- 
tion in  the  eftabliflied  fcmqos  of  national  worfhip  : 
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In  baptiftn,  the  communion,  marriage,  and  burial, 
in  prayers,  pfalms,  ordination,  and  preaching, 
they  urged  an  implicit  conformity  to  the  new  fer- 
vice,  and  threatened  the  contumacious  with  the 
Severe  penalties  of  the  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  with 
which  the  canons  were  faniftioned ;  deprivation, 
outlawry,  and  ,  the  confifcation  of  their  eftates. 
.  Whofoever  complied,  would  incUr  the  reproach  of 
idolatry ;  whofoever  refufed  to  conform,  was  re- 
puted a  feditious  and  dangerous  fe&ary,  not  lefs 
hoftileto  the  church,  than  difaffefted  to  govern- 
inent.  Such  violent  antipathies  were  miftaken  for 
the  fymptoms  of  a  religious  fchifm,  and  afforded 
the  only  prefage  as  yet  of  an  approaching  con. 
vulfion41. 
Kewfcrvicc  Spottifwood,  the  primate  and  chancellor,  defir- 
ous  to  obtain  the  tithes  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Andrews, 
had  propofed  that  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  to  whom 
they  were  appropriated,  ihould  be  provided  with 
legal  ftjpends  from  their  refpe&ive  parifhes.  But 
the  tithes  of  thefe  parifhes  were  exhaufted  or  fold, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Lennox,  from 
whom  they  were  purchafed,  Traquair,  the  trea* 
furer,  irritated  at  the  competition  of  the  prelates 
for  his  office,  procured  a  warrant  to  diflblve  the 
commiffion  oSf  tithes.  The  chancellor,  thus  dis- 
appointed, and  the  archbifliop  of  Glafgow,  from 
whom  a  fimilar  grant  was  intercepted,  prepared 
for  court ;  but  to  render  their  reception  more  gra- 
cious, and  their  complaints  more  acceptable,  thein- 

*■  Baillie's  Letters,  u  z; 
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tTJt^£fioa.crf:i*f€f.1*rQrgya*f^  pteviatifly undertaken-  b'o.d  k 
by  the  two  archbifltops,  .originally  ,:from*ffltfdtrttioW  .^  M*-_j 
orfrdm:ca«tiojir«wfft»td  the  attempt.  An  order  fdi*      *«3r. 
it*  immediate  ^bferv^e^ was  obtained  from  court, 
and  without  the  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  the 
pri*y;dbtmfeii,  ih&Mtdd  from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sun-    juiy  x6;  * ' 
day  preceding  its  introduftion  in  Edinburgh.     No 
preparation  was  made,  to  enfure  its  reasptibn  ;  no 
information  was  given  to  recommend  ks  contents. 
During  the  whole  week  the  people  were  agitated 
by  difcourfes  and  pamphlets :  and  the  city  was  filled    ' 
wkh  their  murmurs  :and  difcontent  4\     On  Sunday    J«ij  *3* 
the  twenty-third  o£  July;  the  rdean  of  Edinburgh 
prepared  to  officiate  in  St.  Giles's,  the  bifhop'  of 
Argyle  in  the  Grey  Friar's  church ;  and  to"  encraafe 
the  folemnity,  each  was  attended  by  the  judges  j 
prelates,  and  a  part  of  the  council,  and  from  the 
novelty  of  the  fpe&acle,  by  a  large  and  indifcrimi- 
nate  concourfe  of  people.     The  congregation  con- 
tinued quiet  till  the  fervice  began,  when  an  old 
woman,  impelled  by  fudden  indignation,  ftarted 
:up^  and  exclaiming  aloud  againft   the    fuppofed 
mafs  43,  threw  the  ftool  ffie  had  fat  on  at  the  dean's 
rhead.     A  wild  uproar  that  inftant  commenced. 
The  fervice  was  interrupted.   •  The  women  invaded 
the  deft:  with  execrations  and   outcries,  and  the 
*de;an  .difengaged.himfelf  from  his  furplice  to  efcape 
from    their   hands.      The  bilhop   of  Edinburgh 

,      41  BaiUieVLetttfrs,  i.,£.  ■, 

43  «  Villain  I  doft  th*irfay  th*  mafs  at  my  lugl"    Memoir* 
:of  the  Church  of  Scotland*    179.  by  Defoe.     Gordon  of 

Straloch'sHift.  M&.  Adv.  Lib.  ...  .  ., 
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*  o^o  k  afeetoded  the  pulpit,  and  endeavoured  in  vafe  toaHay 
c  -«¥-„j  the  ferment.  Sticks  and  ftones  wire  discharged 
^^7.  gt  the  pulpit,  and,  tat  for  the  timely  interpofitem 
of  the  magiftrates,  the  biihop  might  hare  perched 
*t  hit  own  altar. 
Twnuitu  A  part  of  the  people  had  already  retired ;  ato4 
die  reft  were  excluded  by  the  magiftrates ;  the 
doors  fecured,  and  the  fervice  refumed.  But  the 
doors  were  afiaulted,  and  the  windows  broken  by 
the  multitude  without :  the  fervice  was  overpowered 
by  their  furious  exclamations ;  "  A  pope!  A  pope ! 
44  Antichrift  !  Stone  him  \"  and  the  biihop  was 
furrounded  on  returning  home,  nor  refcued  with- 
out difficulty  from  their  deftruftive  rage.  The 
fervice,  interrupted  in  the  Grey  Friar's  by  groans, 
and  tears,  and  loud  lamentations,  was  attempted- 
again  in  the  evening ;  and,  from  the  care  of  the 
magiftrates,  performed  without  obftruftion.  But 
the  tumult  had  not  fubfided  in  the  ftreets.  The 
biihop  was  conveyed  by  lord  Roxburgh,  the  privy 
feal,  in  his  coach  from  church ;  purfued  with  ftones 
by  the  populace,  and  protefted  only  by  the  drawn 
fwords  of  the  earl's  attendants  **. 

In  this  fir  ft  tumult,  the  offspring  of  female  zeal, 
and  the  prelude,  or  perhaps  the  caufe  of  more  vio- 
lent commotions,  none  but  the  meaheft  of  the  po- 
pulace were  concerned ;  and  from  the  examination 

44  Large  Declaration,  23.  Clarend.  i.  109.  May  34. 
Guthrie's  Mem.  22.  The  prefbyterian  hiftorians  attempt  to 
palliate,  the  royalifts  to  aggravate,  the  tumults.  Baillie,  how- 
ever, admits  that  fuck  "  a  tumult  was  never  heard  of  fince  the 
"  reformation." 
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fcaretiinfligation  or  ptrecoh*  ^r^  ,_j 
Cfftad  df%n-  HwM:traggcrot**i^  however,  by  -  rttf-~ 
the  ctaaeelk*,  so*  attenuated  by  the  council 
oftnded  at  hk  feparate  difpatchea  to  Charles ;  *ak 
bribed  by  theoiic  fothe  treafurer^sabfence,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  inlprudent  precipitation  of  the 
prelates.  The  BtegUfoOes,  who  were  jrefponfible 
for  the  peace  of  the  city,  applied  to  Laud  whom 
they  ftrove  to  deprecate,  a$  if  not  lefs  afraid  of  hi*, 
than  of  the  king's  difpleafure.  The  city  was  in 
Some  meafure  fubjeded  to  a&  ecclefiaftical  interdLfc 
The  minifters  who  had  rejefted  the  fervice,  were 
difplaced  j  morning  and  evening  prayers  were  pro* 
hibtfed,  and  even  public  worftup  was  fufpended  on 
Sunday.  Throughout  the  reft  of  Scotland,,  the 
bUh^pQ  were  not  lefs  affidtious  in  urging  the  fervice, 
fhan  unfuccefsful,  except  at  &t.  Andrews,  and  in 
the  Cathedrals  of  Brechin,  Dumblain,  and  Rofs4S- 
.  To  aggravate  the  popular  fury,  they  proceeded  ^j*^ 
to  a  moreunadvifed  attempt.  The  former  charge,  asainfcthe 
to  purchafe  or  receive  the  lituj-gy,  was  executed  by 
the  chancellor  againft  Henderfon  and  other  non- 
conforming clergy,  and  directed  by  the  archbifhop 
of  Glafgow  againft  every  prefbytery  within  his 
diocefe.  In  this  extremity,  the  clergy  were  wanting 
neither  to  the  church  nor  Jo  themfelves.  Hender- 
derfon,  an  early  profelyte  fropi  epifcopacy,  fup- 
plicated  the  council  to  fufpend  the  charge,  as  the 
new  fervice  was  not  yet  authorifed  by  an  affembly    Atts-  **• 

4*  Burnet's Mg&l  3 *•    Large  Dcclaiatioir,  i.  28.      Baillie, 
i.  6.    Hiftorioal  Information,  MS.  p.  6. 
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*****  of  the  chwete  <»r ;  a9t#iA*^t{s|»lfi«folp 
*5=*sarf  Similar  p^iriohsf  i^refencal  ^  d^tolfiggfaftili 
'^^      fron^she^^^  aqftttaipra? 

^ere .  wcmltnqRflefl  fey  left  as  from  jhd  Icfaiattoobfl* 
lfcyv  aad.the  peifoxnri  /^lkfidoip^£:ifaaBybplMfe 
gehtlomea*  ••  The  prcfatcgteatpeftcd  thtfi  thfefodp* 
.plications  would  ^  be  irej&Atfyiaad:  aft  'odbqustfe 
punifliipem  inflicted  on  As-  audio**  of  the -latuj 
commotio*  J  btat1  their  mot-oficarion  wtf$  exttfcrmi 
when  the  council  declared,  *hat  inftead:  of  cttiettkb 
.  fervance,  nothing  more:  than  the  purchafe  jofotte 
liturgy  was  required  toyoche.  chatgfe.  Butfiffaarit 
had  now  affumed  a  more  fcribus  :afpe£t»  /JAnoU," 
with  numerous  applications:  received  in  ppW^tey 
the  .council  reprefemedi  to  Charles,  that  whdrcfue^ 
pared  to  co-operate  with  the  ecclefxaflical  Jondsj 
they  were  affiled  by  the  clamours  dffome,  and'th* 
fears  of  others*  hhhortoreputedrhe^leaftdifafifefted-i 
that  a  general  and  encrfcafing  aterfrdtf  to  the- fittm 
gy  could  no  longer  be  diffembled*;  and  that,  with- 
out his  pefmiffion,  the  caufe  could- neither  be  ini 
veftigated,  nor  a  rfcmedy  fuggefted  for  the  popular 
difcontent.  Their  difapprobation  of  the  liturgy-, 
Which  they  durft  not  openly  <Efluade,  was  thus 
bbfcurely  intimated,  and  the  petitions  were  delayed 
till  an  anfwer  was  received  **. 
Tranfmit-  "  *  Such  a  fair  opportunity  to  recall  the  liturgy,  oc- 
nun!  "curred  in  vain.  The  repreferitotfcins  of  the  privy 
council  were  disregarded  or  fuipe&ed,   by  a  moi 

4»  Burnet's  Mem.   Guthrie's  Mem.   25.      Rufhw.  xi.  394. 
♦Balfour'i  Annals,  MS.    State  BufinefsJ  <M«£ 
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aarch  inflexible  in  hit  purfuit  of  conformity;  book 
Tbdrnequeft  was  even  reje&ed,  that  for  his  better  ^  lL^ 
information,  a  .few  of  their  number  Jhould  be  J^7- 
ftumpoaed  to  court ;  and  in  a  fevers  and  unmerit- 
ed anfwer,  he  reprehended  their  lenity  tQ  thq  au- 
thors pf  the  latecommotiops ;  and  while  he. blamed 
Che  intermiflion,  enjoined  the  immediate  obferv- 
ance  of  the  ritual.  When  this  *  injudicious  sept.  20. 
mandate  was  delivered  by  the  duke,  of  Lennox, 
the  four  original  fupplicants  were .  augmented  to 
twenty  peers,  a  large  proportion,  of  the  gentry, 
and  eighty  commiffioners  from  towns  and  parifhes, 
arranged  for  his  reception,  and  multiplied  every 
where  before  bis  eyes.  Their  numerous  petitions 
were  tranfmitted  by  Lennox,  who  was  requefted 
to  exculpate  the  privy  council  from,  blame,  to  re- 
port  the  extraordinary  fcene  which  he  hadjuft 
witnefTed,  and  to  reprefent  the  difpofition  of  the 
nation,  and  the  difficulties  that  obftrufted  the  per- 
formance of  the  fervice.  As  no  return  was  expe&ed 
till  November,  the  fupplicants  were  indubious  in 
the  interval  to  encreafe  their  numbers,  and  to 
eftabliih  a  regular  correfpondence  through  the 
whole  kingdom  47f  •-    ^ 

A  report  prevailed  in  O&ober,  that  an  anfwer  Accufetiori 
had  arrived  ;  and  as  the  harveft  was  then  finifhed,  a  prelates, 
conflux    of  all    ranks    reforted    to  Edinbprgh,     0ftil8* 
jdmoft  from  every  county  fiiuth  of  the  Grampian 
hilk4\      Supplications  were  prefented  from  two 

47  Guthrie's  Mem.     BtfUic,  i«   9>   15-     Hiftqrical  Inform- 
Ution,  MS.  p.  15. 
**  Quthrie's  Mem.  p*  37. 
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fiundred  parifltes,  and  a  favourable  anfwer  might 
ftill  hate  diffipated  eVery'alarm  ;  a  prohibition  of 
the  liturgy  would  have  fatisfied  every  complaint, 
fiut  in  iconfequence  of  previous  inftru&ions  traftt 
Itiitted  from  court,  two  ihcoftfiderate  proclamation^ 
were  iffbed,  enjoining  the  fuppHcants  to  depart 
from  Edinburgh  ;  transferring  flic  feat  of  $oVern!- 
%  "  meht  and  bf  juftice  to  Linlithgow ;  and  fufpending 

the  corifideration  of  eccfefiaftica!  affairs.  The 
policy  of  Charles,  to  divide  or  dHToIve  the  fuppK;- 
cants  by  delay,  was  too  obvious  to  fucceed.  Whei 
their  aftoniftment  and  rage  had  fubfided,  a  formal 
accufarion  was  prepared  agamft  the  prelates,  as 
the  authors  of  a  liturgy  wherein  the  feeds  of  ido- 
latry and  fuperftition  were  fown  ;  of  canons  where- 
by  the  itonftitution  6f  the  church  was  inverted ; 
of  diftfa&ions  in  religion,  and  of  difeohtenrand 
difcord  between  the  people  and  the  king.  The 
acciufation,  among  themfelves  a  bond  of  union, 
and  to  their  enemies  a  fignal  6f  hoftility,  was  fub- 
fcribed  by  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  af- 
terwards by  all  ranks,  and  almoft  by  every  corpo- 
ration in  the  kingdom; 
Newtu-  While    the    accufation     was    fubfcribed,    the 

citizens,  exafperated  at  the  threatened  removal  of 
thre  government  and  courts  of  juftice,  furrounded 
the  cbmmon  council,  and  fignified  by  menace* 
not  to  be  mifunderftbod  or  refilled,  that  uftlefs 
'their  minifters  were  replaced,  and  commiffioneri 
,  appointed  to  join  the  fupplicants,  their  magiftrates 
had  no  chance  to  efcape  alive.  Their  rage  was 
eluded,  or  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  Sydferf, 

bifhop 
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bifhop*  of  Galloway,  reported  to  tyear  a  concealed  B  °  °  ** 
crucifix  of  gold    at  his  breaft.     Wbto  refcued  s — *~— * 
from  the  hands  pf  the  women,  whofe  enquiries      lGyfm 
and  fearch   proceeded  |o  perfonal  violence,  the 
biftqp  took  refuge  in  the  privy  council,  which,  was 
now  befet  by  the  enraged  multitude.     The  council 
applied  to  the  magiflrates  to  difperfe  the  multitude, 
but  the  magiflrates  were  themfelves  furrounded ; 
nor  was  the  council  releafed  without  the  interpo-   . 
fition  of  the  fupplicants  whom  it  had  interdi&ed 
from  the  towri.     In  this  laft  tumult,  the  a<3or& 
were  no   longer   the    lowed    of    the    populace, 
whom  none  knew,  and  of  whom  few  were  detect- 
ed ;  but  the  principal  citizens,  their  wives,  filters* 
^nd  children ;  and  fuch  is  the  contagion  of  en- 
thufiafm,   the  neareft  kindred  of  the  magiflrates 
themfelves*9. 

In  November  the  fupplicants  again  aflembled ;   j^^t^ 
and  as  the  report  of  their  meeting  had  refounded  of  <*f 
from  the  pulpits,  their  ftrength  and  numbers  were 
much  encreafed.     As  the  late  tumults  were  afcribed 
to  their  confluence,  they  availed  themfelves  of  a 
fair  pretext  to  appoint  a  few  as  reprefefttatives  for 
the  reft,  in   order  to  profecute  their  accufation 
againft  the.  prelates,  and  to  await   the  refult  of 
their    applications    to    the  king.       The   council 
tminflrufted  by  Charles,  and  apprehend ve  of  frefli 
commotions,  acquiefced  inadvertently  in  the  propo-. 
fat,  and  a  new  order  was  inftantly  eftablifhed.    A 

4^-Baillie,  i.    18.    Hiftarical  Information,   MS.  *j.     Lortf- 
,  Hard  wick  V  State  Papers*  &  95.     Large  Deelar.  35 — 9. 
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book  proportion  of  the  nobility  was    firft  appointed ; 

v  -w*.  _r  and  from  each  county  two  of  the  gentry,  from 
'637-  each  prefbytery  and  borough,  one  or  more  of  the 
clergy  and  burgeffes  were  fele&ed  as  commiflioners 
for  their  refpeftive  orders.  Such  was  the  ;nftitution 
of  the  celebrated  tables,  whofe  members  were 
again  divided  into  fubordinate  tables,  to  attend 
when  req'uifite  ;  and  over  whofe  feparate  delibera- 
tions, a  general  table  of  four  from  each  of  the 
others  was  appointed  to  prefide.  Their  union  was 
confolidated  by  this  inftitution;  order  and  the 
authority  of  their  leaders  were  eftablifhed,  and 
the  promifcuous  multitude  difmifled  to  their 
homes ;  while  the  policy  of  Charles  was  alfo 
counterafted,  as  their  combination  was  not  now 
to  be  broken  by  delay  5°. 
pec.  7;         ^  return  from   court  was  at  length  received ; 

Their  de-  °  7 

mandsin-  that  in  confequence  of  the  king  s  refentment  at  the 
late  outrages,  an  anfwer  to  their  former  fupplications 
was  withheld  ;  but  from  his  abhorrence  of  popifh 
fuperftition,  that  nothing  was  required  or  about 
to  be  tolerated,  "  unlefs  conducive  to  the  ad- 
"  vancement  of  the  true  religion  as  profejfedatpre* 
"fent*\"  The  decoration,  however  equivocal, 
was     not    unacceptable ;    as    thofe    innovations 

5*  Baillie,  35.     Hift.  Inform.  45. 

SI  Large  Declar.  456.  Rufh.  11.  408.  The  cvafion  is  cu- 
rious. They  had  no  concern  with  the  riots  in  July,  and  their 
petitions  were  prefented  before  the  tumults  took  place  in  0£c« 
ber.  But  an  anfwer  was  delayed,  becaufe  there  was  no  %n  of 
repentance,  nor  any  difavowal  of  riots  fubfequent  to  their 
petitions,  and  to  which,  unlefs  ia  difperftag  the  multitude* 
they  had  no  accefEon. 

which 
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»bioh  the.  Jwug  *fffiftqfc,iti>  diiciflim,  might 'be 
imputed  with  lefs  impropriety  to  the  prelates; 
.Jfcit  Trgqu^ir,  the  .treasurer  r;eptffented  to  no  pur-  **3T 
$o&9  that  as  tfe£  fefvice  was.  virtually  fuper- 
feded  by  this  declaration,  every  requifition  of  the 
fupplic^nts  was  fulfilled-.  As^  th^ir  ftrength  ea* 
£reafed,  their  demands  had  extended  to  the  recal 
of  the  canons, as  uneonftitutional,  and  the  abrcga* 
lion  of  the  high.commiifion  as  illegal  $  and  as  tb$ 
Teryice,  although  difcontinued  to-day,  might  be 
jefuipgd,  to-morrow,  they  required  a  formal  re* 
vocation  of  th$  liturgy,,  equal  at  jjcaft  to  the  author 
.rity  by  which  it  waswv  enjoined.  The  officers  of 
ftate  ;requefted  that  each  county,  to  prevent  a  tur 
mult^uous  aflemblage,  fhould  petition  feparately* 
.at -a different feafon:;  buJ;  they  rffufed  .to  difunite, 
Every  attempt  t#  detach^  or  tp;£g£ure  th^ir  leaders, 
was.found  inipr^ftiqable,;  and  when  tfvery  evsifiqz* 
was  atlwgth  exhfluftsfi,  when  a^proteftation  wat 
prepared  againft  thqdSpjjpl  of]  ji^jce,:tiw^fitioris^ 
and  their  accufation  agaij^il . Uje  pf flatej^ , wjjonji  thej 
declined  as  [judges,  .were  ^fcgived^bf.  th^  jrivj 
cquncii*,  and  tranfwited.  ip  xbejlpijg.  ^But  tljg  Dec.  :k 
prelates  had  already  withdrawn  from  council,  and 
lord  London^  whoprefiarfeditheracdufjition'^gahifl: 
them,  protefted  that  the  fupplifcrfntsi  who  'fought 
the  prefprvation  of  tfrpif '  religion  and  liberties,  de- 
manded' no  bloodlhed  nor  perfoh"ql.revenge, . but 
^expetted  that  the  mifchief  done  by, the  prelates 
-would  be  remedied-,- and  their  powers  reftraihed. 
As  yet  they  afpired  to  nothing  more  j  bur  time^ 

and 
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and  the  oppofition  which  they  encountered,  en* 
larg&l  their  views  •% 
i6j&  jhg  earj  0f  Traquair,  at  the  reqiieft  of  the 

•council,  was  fummoned,  for  the  king's  informal 
*ion,  to  court ;  a  man  fufpefited  of  connivance 
*uth  the  fupplicants,  and  accufed  by  the  prelates 
of  contributing'  to  their  fall  j  nor  have  hiftorians 
fcrupled  to  afcribe  the  introduction  of  the  liturgy 
to  his  delufive  promifes,  and  the  oppofition  which 
it  encountered  to  his  fecret  inftigation*  From  paft 
offences  he  was  hoftile  to  the  bifhops,  and  difin- 
clined  to  the  fervice  from  a  fenfe  of  its  impolicy  \ 
but  his  intercourfe  with  the  fupplicants  was  appa* 
tehtly  the  tefult  of  a  difmterefted  folicitude  for 
the  public  welfare5'*  His  fault  was  an  error 
common  almofl  to  all  ftatefmen;  he  was  tens* 
cious  of  power,  and  unwilling  to  lofe  it  by  a  refufal 
to  execute  thofe  meafures  of  whteh  he  disapproved* 
His  representations  were  unfortunately  counteract* 
ed  by  the  chancellor,  whofe  fon»  the  prefident*  was 
then  at  court.  His  reprefentations  of  the  temper 
and  ftrength  of  the  fupplicants,  of  the  difeffc&ed 
and  diftrafted  fituation  of  the  country,  were  fuf* 

.  i*  Rufh.  ii  406.     Baitiie*  i.  id.    jtift.  Inform.  MS.  7 1. 

i%  The  Htftorical  Information  wa*  prepared  by  Lord  Rothei 
aud  Warrifton*  at  the  defire  of  the  tables*.  A  copy  in  the 
Advocates'  Library*  with  notes  by  Rothes,  for  his  private 
ttfc,  contains  a  full  detail  of  his  interview  with  Traquair.  The 
latter  complies  repeatedly  of  the  obloquy  with  which  he  was 
afperfed  by  the  prelates ;  but  there  is  no  indication  of  any  fe. 
cret  connjvaacq  with  the  fujrplieants,  or  encouragement  to  their 
defigne. 

peeled 
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petted  from  his  noted  animofity  to  the  prelates  J 
and  his  advice,  that  the  liturgy  (hould  be  recalled, 
difregarded.  It  was  difficult  for  Charles  to  aban*^  *.6£  ( 
don,  on  the  eve  of  completion  the  objeft  of  his  chafes. 
father's  reign,  and  of  his  own;  If  he  perfifted  in 
his  favourite  fcheme  of  an  entire  conformity,  the 
danger  might  tye  great  and  imminent ;  but  the 
confequences  were  not  diftin&ly  forefeen  j  if  the 
liturgy,  on  the  contrary,  were  revoked,  and 
the  canons  and  high  commiffion  aboliflied,  the 
fupplicants  while  infecure,  might  remain  diffa- 
tisfied,  and  the  puritans  in  England  would  be 
encouraged  by  their  fuccefs.  Where  his  right  to 
di&ate  to  the  confcience  appeared  indifputable,  it 
was  difficult  to  miftruft  the  efficacy  of  his  regal 
power.  Moved,  it  is  faid,  by  ayi  hiflorical  and 
domeftic  example,  that  the  confpirators  againft 
Rizzio  were  difperfed  when  denounced  traitors 
by  Mary,  inftigated  certainly  by  the  furious  coun- 
feis  and  the  bigotry  of  Laud,  he  tranfmitted  with 
injunctions  or  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  a  proclamation  ProciMT*- 
by  Traquair,  announcing  his  approbation  of  the  tl*fup*pll- 
common  prayer  book ;  declaring  that  the  petitions^  caflM| 
as  derogatory  to  the  fupreme  authority,  juftly 
merited  the  fevereft  cenfure,  and  prohibiting  the 
fupplicants  to  affemble  again  under  the  penalties 
of  treafon  5\ 

His  defign   that  the  proclamation   fhould  not   ^0?l^\ 
tranfpire  •  till  publifhed,  was  already  difappointed,  itsau^o- 


my« 


54  Baillie,  i.  30,  4.    Burnet's  Mem.    33,     HarSw.  State 
Paperp,  ii.   IOJ. 

vox..  1.  x>  and 
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book    and  Traquair's  inftru&ions  divulged  to  the  tables* 
v-    J    j  by    intelligence    fecretly   difpatcbed   from   court* 
,6*8-      An  alarm  was  communicated  to  the  whole  body  of 
fupplicants:  their  grievances  muft  either  be  perpetu* 
ated  by  fubmiflion,  of  the  means  of  redraft  preferved 
ty  their  oppofition  to  the  edi£h  The  crifis  was  inevit* 
able.   They  were  fummoned  for  the  prote&ion  of 
their  leadef  s;  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  Stirling* 
whither  the  council  and  courts  of  Juftice  were  re- 
moved ;  and  Traquair  had  no  expedient  to  prevent 
•  their  meeting,  but  to  accelerate  the  proclamation 
in  which  it  was  prohibited.     But  his  departure  was 
difcovered  at  midnight :  the  lords  Hume  and  Lind* 
fay  were  difpatched  to  Stirling  5  and  when  the  pro* 
clamation   was   announced  by  heralds,  a  proteft 
was  taken  by  thofe  peers   againft  its   authority, 
and,  with  due  folemnity*  publifhed    and   affixed 
Feb.  i0.     to  the  market-cfofs.      The  jurifdi&ion  of  the  pr6- 
lates,  and  of  the  councils  at  which  they  affiled* 
till  acquitted  of  their   crimes*   illegal   rites,  pro* 
clamations,  canons,  were    equally  difclaimed   by 
this  bold  defiance  ;  which  protefted  for  immediate 
recourfe  to  the  fovereign,  and  profeffed  that  the 
fupplicants  had  no  obje&  but  the  prefetvation  of 
their  liberties,  religion,  and  laws.    At  Linlithgow, 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  prefence   of  feventeen  peers, 
and  wherever  elfe  the  proclamation  was  made,  the 
pioteftation  was  renewed  as  a  legal  folemiiity,  in 
an  age  tenacious  of  legal  forms,  fufficient  to  coun- 
teract or  fufpend  its  effedls  "« 

55  BaiUie,  i.  30,4.     Large  Declar.  48.    Hift.  Infon 
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Htftorians,.  who  take  no  computatibtt  of  the  pro-  book 
grefs  of  enthufiafm,  affure  us,  that  the  moft  incon-  v.  -v-'-j 
fiderable  force*  a  troop  of  horfe  and  a  regiment  of  Motitef  of 
foot,  would  have  fufficed,  at  this  period,  to  re*  ***** lcad* 
prefs  thefe  difoiders,  and  to  eftablifh  that  defpotifm, 
to  which  Charles  afpired s6>  The  military  may 
participate,  however,  in  the  fpirit  of  the  times, 
and  the  prefence  of  a  military  force  would  have 
rendered  the  fupplicants  more  circumfpeQ:  and 
affiduous  to  conciliate  its  fupport.  But  the  coun- 
cil had  no  force  to  affert  its  authority,  which  was 
fuperfeded,  or  rather  transferred  entire  to  the  tables, 
whofe  orders  received  a  prompt  and  implicit  obe* 
dience*  No  preparations  had  been  made  by  Charles* 
as  no  oppofition  was  unaccountably  expected 
to  a  change  fubverfive  at  once  of  the  conft^tution 
and  of  the  church.  He  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  the  canons  were  unconftitutional,  and  the 
arbitrary  introduftion  of  the  liturgy,  illegal57  j  but 
his  imprudence  had  already  prefented  leaders  to 
a  difcontented  people ;  Balmerino,  whom  he  had 
alienated  by  perfecution,  Rothes  by  infolence, 
Loudon  by  difappointment,  and  Montrofe  by 
negleft 58.     Of    thefe   the    moft  diftinguifhed  at 

prefent 

5*  Burnet's  Hift.  toL  1.  33. 

*7  Hamilton,  in  a  letter,  to  Charles,  intimates  plainly   that 
tfaefe  were  illegal.     Hardw.  ii.   114* 

.  5  •  After  the  parliament  in  1633,  Charles,  in  his  progrcfi  to 
.Falkland,  fhunncd  the  ioad  where  the  gendemen  of  Fife  ha£ 
been  colle&ed  by  the  earl  of  Rothes  for  his  reception*     Qn  the 

k  2  fam*' 
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prefent  was  the  earl  of  Rothes  ;  of  popular 
talents  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  fertile  in  ex- 
l638,  pedients,  but  of  a  difpofition  prone  to  levity 
and  addi&ed  to  pleafure.  The  earls  of  Caffilis 
and  Hume,  the  lords  Cranfton,  Lindfay,  Yefter, 
and  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty  peers,' 
were  engaged  in  the  fame  combination ;  and  as 
tKeir  objeft  was  ft  ill  indeterminate,  their  refolution 
to  profit  from  every  occurrence  rendered  their  con- 
federacy proportionally  formidable59.  As  the 
firft  caufe  of  their  difcontent  was  the  revocation  of 
church-lands,  k  appears  that  in  the  profecution  of 
religious  liberty,  they  fought  their  own  preferva- 
tion  from  an  arbitrary  power.  That  their  zeal 
was  counterfeit,  can  hardly  be  fufpe&ed  ;  that 
they  were  actuated  by  a  blind  abhorrence  of  a  fu- 
perftitious  ritual  cannot  well  be  believed.  Religious 
and  civil  liberty  were  then  united  ;  and  when  the 
former  was  invaded,  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
although  indifferent  to  neither,  attached  them- 
felves  to  the  caufe  whofe  operation  was  the  moft 
powerful,  and  in  which  the  people  were  the  moft 
inclined  to  concur. 

fame  occafion  he  refufed  permiflion  to  a  magistrate,  becaufe 
he  was  a"  prefbyterian,  to  kifs  his  hand.  Crawford's  Hifh  MS. 
Rufhworth  ii.  183.  The  title  of  earl  had  been  promifed 
London,  but  the  patent  was  recalled  on  account  of  his  vote  in 
the  parliament  1633.  Crawford's  Lives  of  Officers  of  State. 
On  returning  from  his  travels,  Montrofe  was  difgufted  at  the 
cold  and  forbidding  reception  which  he  experienced  at  court. 
Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  273. 
59  Baillie,  i.  31. 
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The  meafures  which  the  tables  adopted  to  unite 
the  people,  were  judicious  and  bold ;  the  refult 
perhaps  of  the  peculiar  exigencies  to  which  origtn  ©* 
they  were  reduced.  The  late  proclamation  evinc-  the  a>v*- 
ed  the  infincerity  of  the  former  equivocal  declara- 
tion of  Charles,  and  by  prohibiting  their  petitions 
under  the  pains  of  treafon,  might  remind  them  of 
the  unjuft  attainder  of  Balmerino,  and  of  the  ptr- 
fecution  to  which  they  were  deftined  themfelves, 
when  their  combination  was  diflblved.  The  officers 
of  ftate  were  not  lets  affiduous  to  divide  the  fup- 
plicants,  than  the  prelates  to  amufe  them  by  delu- 
five  promifes  to  intercede  with  Charles,  that  the 
liturgy  and  canons  might  be  withdrawn  from  the 
church,  and  the  high  commiflion  modelled  anew  *°. 
To  difconcertthofe  various  intrigues,  and  to  cement 
their  own  union  by  a  folemn  engagement,  they  pro- 
jected the  memorable  renewal  of  their  national 
covenant,  whofe  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reformation,  when  the  lords  of  the 
congregation,  by  their  bond  or  covenant,  firft  un- 
dertook the  protettion  of  the  infant  church.  In 
the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  it  was  twice  renew- 
ed,  but  on  its  eftablifhment  negle&ed.  During  the 
adminiftration  of  Arran,  a  negative  confeffion  of 
faith,  that  enumerated  and  renounced  the  cor- 
ruptions  of  the  Romilh  fee,  was  framed  to  obviate 
the  imputations  of  popery,  and  from  the  example 
of  their  fovereign,  fubferibed  by  his  houfehold  and 
his  whole  fubje&s  ;.  revived  on  the  approach  of  the 

••  Bailie,  44.     Hift.  Infor.  MS.  137, 
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book  Spanifli  Armada,  and  confirmed  by  a  bond  for 
^_1L  ^  the  prefervation  of  religion,  the  prote&ion  of  his 
,1*33.     perfon,  and  their  own  defence.     The  name  was 
'm  adopted  from  the  frequent  covenants  of  Ifrael  with 

God:  the  nature  of  the  obligation  was  derive4 
from  the  bonds  of  mutual  defence  and  maintenance 
peculiar  to  the  nation ;  but  the  idea  itfelf  is  familiar 
in  every  divided  ftate,  wherever  affociations  are 
formed  for  the  fupport  of  a  common  caufe.  The 
covenant  was  remembered  and  revered  by  the 
people,  as  an  obligation  to  which  their  anceftors 
had  repeatedly  fworn;  inftituted  during  the  pu- 
rity, and  renewed  in  the  troubles,  or  on  the 
triumph  of  the  prefbyterian  foith  6I. 
Iti  nature.  An  engagement  once  popular  and  ft  ill  venerated, 
in  which  the  whole  nation  might  again  concur, 
was  announced  with  precaution,  and  adapted  with 
fuitable  deliberation  to  the  times.  The  fupplicants 
were  invited,  or  exhorted,  to  repair  from  the  coun- 
try to  a  folemn  meeting  proclaimed  by  the  tables. 
A  preparatory  fad  was  appointed,  and  the  preachr 
ers,  in  fecret  concert  with  the  tables,  recommended 
an  immediate  recourfe  to  the  national  covenant. 
This  memorable  deed,  of  which  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  forget  the  authors,  was  prepared  by  Alex- 
ander Henderfon,  the  leader  of  the  clergy,  and 
Archibald  Johnfton,  afterwards  of  Warifton,  an 
advocate,  in  whom  the  fupplicants  chiefly  confided ; 
and  revifed  by  Balmerino,  Loudon,  and  Rothes. 
The  negative  confeflton*  of  faith   was  preferved 

#J  Knox.     Robert  Ws  Hift.  of  Scotland. 
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entire.    It  contained  a  general  profeffion  of  the 
reformed  faith,  and   a  minute  abjuration  of  the 
rites,  doftrines,  and  the  wj^ole  difcipline  of  the       l*3*? 
•Romifli  church  ;   its  baftara  facraments,  its-  diabo- 
lical raafs,  and  the  neceffity  of  baptifm  or  of  the 
eucharift  to  falvation ;  its  invocation  or  worflup  of 
angels  and  faints ;  the  dedication    of  churches, 
days,  and  altars ;  its  confecrated  water  and  prayer* 
for  the  dead ;  the  crofs,  auricular  cohfeflion,  an4 
blafphemous  litany ;  its  temporal  monarchy,  wick* 
ed  hierarchy,  and  impious  priefthood.     A  variety 
of  ftatutes   were  next  enumerated,  to    vindicate 
the  renewal  of  this  intollerant  confeflion.     A  bond 
of  union  was  fubjoined,  containing  a  declaration 
that   the  liturgy  ^nd  canons,  as  if  exprefsly  pro* 
hibited,  were  virtually  renounced  in  the  confeflion 
ai  faith  ;  and  concluding  with  an  obligation  to  re- 
fift  thofe  innovations,  to  defend  each  other,  and 
fx>   fupport    the    fovereign   in    the    prefervatjon 
of    religion,    liberty,    and    law.     In    this    bond 
4he  fole  difficulty  occurred.     If  the  canons   and 
liturgy  were  virtually   prohibited,  the  articles  of. 
Perth  afld  the  hierarchy  were   equally  condemned  , 

by  the  confeflion  of  faith  ;  but  fome  of  the  clergy 
were  reftrained  by  an  arbitrary  oath  of  conformity 
which  the  prelates  had  exafted ;  others,  to  whom 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  were  offenfive,  had 
been  reconciled  by  the  lapfe  of  thirty  years  to  its 
epifcopal  form ;  and  among  the  nobility  themfelves, 
there  were  fome  who  had  imbibed  the  do&rine  of 
paffive  obedience  during  the  late  reign.  Their 
fcruples  were  obviated  by  conceflions  or  cafuiftical 
K4  diftiqc* 
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diftin&ions.  The  ufeand  praftice  of  former  innova- 
tions,  and  the  approbation  of  cqrruptions  already 
eftablifhed,  were  forborne,  not  abjured,  till  examined 
and  determined  by  a  free  affembly ;  the  defence  of 
religion  was  qualified  by  the  conditional  fupport  of 
the  Tovereign,  and  in  this  comprehenfive  form, 
the  covenant  received  the  approbation  of  the 
tables6*. 
March  i.  When  the  fupplicants  had  affembled  in  the 
Tovcn^t  Grey -Friar's  church,  the  covenant  was  renewed  with 
fwP:  folemn  exhortation  and  prayer.  It  was  fubferibed 
and  fworn,  with  uplifted  hands,  by  the  nobility,  the 
gentry,  the  clergy,  and  burgeffes ;  by  thoufands  of 
all  denominations,  of  either  fex,  and  of  every  age, 
Copies  were  immediately  tranfmitted,  and  com. 
miffioners  difpatched  to  the  different  counties  in  the 
weft  and  north  ;  and  in  a  few  days,  the  covenant 
refounded  like  an  alarm  through  Scotland.  The 
people  were  roufed  and  agitated  by  a  zeal  unfelt 
fince  the  firft  reformation.  All  ranks  were  attraft- 
ed  to  fubferibe  J  and  in  every  parifh,  the  covenant 
was  embraced  on  Sunday  with  fhouts  of  the  moft 

6*  Baillie,  i.  35.  45.  Hiftorical  Information,  MS.  140. 
Charles  complained  that  in  the  obligation  of  mutual  defence, 
there  was  no  refer  vat  ion  of  the  royal  authority.  In  the  original 
covenant  there  was  none.  In  the  new  covenant,  the  obligation 
was  qualified  by  the  defence  of  his  perfon,  in  the  prefervation 
pf  religion,  liberty,  and  law.  His  father  would  have  temporiz- 
ed, but  a  diftinguifhed  trait  in  his  character  was  a  punctilious 
and  intractable  pride.  He  could  not  require  their  fupport  in 
pppofition  to  religion,  liberty,  and  law,  yet  he  could  not  ac- 
quiefce  till  the  fury  had  abated  with  which  the  covenant  was 
fubferibed. 

£nthufiafti<: 
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enthufiaftic  j6y,  of  with  tears  and  p?ayers  of  con-  book; 
trition  for  their  part  defe&ion.     Ihe  fierce  clans  .   _1L  ^ 
of  the  north  fufpended  their  feuds,  and  within  two      1638. 
months,  almoft  all  Scotland  fubmitted  to  the  cove-  wfriiyw. 
nant.     Aberdeen  alone  was  withheld  from  fub-  ***"■*• 
fcribing,  by  the  influence  of  the  univerfity  and  the 
power   of  Huntley.     Great   was    the  joy,  inex- 
preffible  the  comfort  diffufed  on  the  imagination, 
or  the  heart,  by  this  fecond  reformation,  which 
was  afcribed  in  its  origin  and  fuccefs  to  the  divine 
preferice,  and  compared  in  its  progrefs  to  Eliflia's 
cloud,  from  the  breadth  of  an  hand  overfpreading 
the  firmament ;  and  which  was  produftive  certainly 
of  a  change,  if  not  a  real  reformation  of  manners, 
more  auftere  devotion,  an  abftemious   fimplicity 
in  apparel   and  diet,  a  gloomy  circumfpe&ion  in 
fociailife". 

The  advantages  acquired  by  the  tables  furpafled 
expectation.  Their  adherents  were  encouraged, 
and  their  adverfaries  dHheartened  by  the  difcovery 
of  their  ftrength,  and  of  the  ardent  enthufiafm 
with  which  the  covenant  was  received.  The  na- 
tion was  divided  into  two  parties ;  the  covenanters, 
a  name  originally  impofed  by  their  adverfaries,  and 
the  non-covenanters  ;  but  the  latter  was  compara- 
tively a  feeble  party,  compofed  of  the  papifts, 
the  officers  of  ftate,  their  dependents  and  friends, 
and  a  few  attached  to  the  Englifh  fervice,  or  ap- 
prehenfive  thaf  the  league  was  not  ftridtly  legal  **•  , 

63  Baillie,  67.  70.  Livingfton's  Life,  MS.  Anfwers  to 
the  Profcflbrs  of  Aberdeen  againft  the  Covenant. 

,  64  Hiftoria  Motiram.  Notwithftanding  the  outcry  againft 
Papifts,  they  were  eftimated  abfurdly  not  tp  exceed  fix 
hundred. 

A  con- 
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\ 
A   confederacy  eftablifljed  without    authority, 

sphofe  4$mand.s  might  be  daily  multiplied,  was  va- 
**#•  xioufly  caqyafled  ;  arraigned  as  an  ufurpatioa 
*rf  power,  dtre&ed,  like  the  catholic  league, 
^gainft  the  fovereign  himfelf ;  or  juftified  by  the 
example  of  th^ir  anceftors,  asan  ufage  never  en- 
tirely intermitted;  inftituted  for  the  prefervation 
pf  peace  and  religion,  abfolutely  neeeffary,  *  and 
therefore  legal 6s.  Had  the  covenant  never  been 
eftablifiied,  the  liturgy  and  canons,  by  the  reli- 
gious abhorred  as  oppr^ffive,  and  by  the  mpft 
moderate  as  illegal,  muft  have  either  been  perpetu- 
ated, or  refuraed  at  a  more  favourable  conjun&ure 
if  withdrawn.  The  abhorrence  which  they  excited 
was  certainly  difproportionate  to  their  extreme 
futility ;  yet  at  a  time  when  religion  was  dear  to 
men,  a  combination  to  refift  unlawful  innovations 
otherwife  inevitable,  could  with  no  propriety, 
cfpecially  by  the  authors  of  thofe  innovations,  be 
accufed  as  illegal.  Their  engagement  might  operate 
againft  their  fovereign ;  but  the  fovereign  was 
.himfelf  engaged  in  illegal  meafures,  fubverfive  of 
their  religious  and  conftitutionai  rights.  Their. 
defigns  might  afterwards  prove  more  extenfive, 
but  their  original  profeffions  were  not  therefore 
infincere.  They  ftill  perfifted  in  their  original 
demands,  or  in  others  not  lefs  reafonable  or  necef- 
fary  ;  and  required  theadmiffion  of  minifters  with^ 
out  arbitrary  oaths,  and  the  difcretionary  obferv- 
ance  of  the  articles  of  Perth,  till  a  free  parliament 
and  affembly  were  held,  to  examine  and  efface  the 

65  The  original  covenant  was  not  difufed  in   the  univerfky 
of  Edinburgh  till  1 63  J.     Crawf.  MS. 

7  corruptions 
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corruptions  of  the  church.    But  every  application  boo* 
to  court  was  rejected ;  their  petitions  were  con^-  ^     '  l±j 
tumelioufly    returned    unopened ;  and  the  king,      *fifr 
however  deftitute  of  a  force  to  oppofe,  negie&ed 
by    timely  conceffions   to   diffoive   their  league. 
Tenacious  of  his  former  refolutions,  and  therefore 
dilatory,  he  protracted  in  vain  deliberations,  the 
time  employed  by  the  tables  to  confirm  their  au* 
thority,  and  to  propagate  the  covenant  in  the  re* 
tnoteft  corners  of  the  weft  and  north 66. 

Nine  months  had  elapfed  fince  the  firft  fupplica*  Hamilton 

appointed 

tion,  three  from  the  date  of  the  covenant,  when  the  commie* 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  a  man  oftenfibly  conne£le4 
with  neither  party,  whofe  father  had  eftablUhed  the 
articles  of  Perth,  was  appointed  commiflioner  to 
reprdent  the  king.  His  entrance  into  the  capita} 
was  obftru&ed  at  firft  by  a  general  alarm,  tha£ 
arms  and  ammunition  had  been  imported  from 
London,  and  conveyed '  by  njgbt  to  his  residence 
at  Dalkeith ;  but  when  the  deftination  of  the  army 
was  difcovered,  the  covenanters  furrounded  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh  with  a  ftrong  guard,  that  119 
repairs  nor  fupplies  fhould  be  provided  for  their 
deftru&ion.  On  furmounting  this  obftacle,  he 
was  honourably  received,  in  a  manner  artfully 
concerted  to  difplay  their  ftrength.  From  Leith 
to  Mufsleburgh,  twenty  thoufand,  whom  a  folemu 
faft  had  <itt rafted,  were  arranged  for  his  reception  - 
on  foot  and  horfeback ;  and  among  thefe,  the  mofl: 
confpicuous  on  an  eminence,   were  fix  hundred 

66  Hift    Infor.     1J7,    tit.     HaHes*  Mem.  ii.  38.     Bur- 
net's Mem.  39.  42. 

clergy- 
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clergymen  in  blfcck  cloaks67.  The  multitude 
were  afterwards  difitiifled  at  his  requeft  :  but 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  negociation  it  was  foon 
difcovered>that.  the  objed  of  his  inftru&ions  was 
rather  to  obtain  than  to  grant  conceflions.  The 
furrender  of  the  covenant  was-  required  as  a  pre- 
liminary ;  and,  in  return,  the  king  promifed  to  re- 
gulate the  high  commiffion  by  the  afliftanceof  his 
council,  fo.  that  it  fhould  no  longer  be  found  op- 
preflive ;  and  to  defift  from  urging  the  liturgy 
and  canons,  unlefs  in  a  fair  and  legal  manner, 
fatisfa&ory  to  his  fubjefts.  Conceflions  fo  nuga- 
tory, after  fuch  long  delays,  were  confidered,  with 
fome  reafon,  as  a  mockery  of  their  demands.  They 
profeffed  their  fixed  refolution,  fooner  to  abandon 
their  baptifm  than  their  covenant,  which  they 
explained  and  invited  the  commiflioner  to 
fubfcribe,  as  not  intended  to  derograte  from  the 
authority  of  the  king.  That  the  covenant  was 
derogatory  to  his  prerogative,  can  admit  of  no 
difpute ;  but  that  the  conceflions  would  £rove 
fatisfaftory,  was  never  ferioufly  expe&ed  by 
Charles.  In  thefe  conceflions,  his  ideal  dignity 
was  preferred  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  alone 
confulted.  Inftead  of  acceding  to  the  demands, 
in  order  to  obliterate  the  difcontent  of  his  fubje&s, 
the  exclufive  objeft  of  his  inftruftionsto  Hamilton 
was  to  diffolve  the  covenant,  and  by  a  deceitful 
negociation  to  amufe  its  adherents,  till  a  force  was 
prepared  to  punifli  and  fupprefs  their  defigns 68.  His 

67  Hift.  Infer.  54    Bailjie,  i.  57.  61.    Jiift.    Infer.  340,5$ 
«8  See  Not  £  III.  ' 

conceflions 
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conceffions  were  fpecified  in  a  declaration  tranf-  book 
mitted  by  the  commiffioner,  and  now  proclaimed.  **' 
The  furrender  of  the  covenant,  under  the  pains  of  163s. 
treafon,  was  omitted  by  the  commiffioner;  but  the 
proclamation,  which  was  (till  offenfive,  was  en- 
countered by  another  proteft  from  the  tables,  that 
their  grievances  were  not  yet  alleviated  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  their  proceedings  were  unjuftly 
ftigmatized  as  feditious.  An  independent  aflembly, 
and  a  free  parliament,  was  the  univerfal  outcry  ; 
and  in  order  to  procure  additional  inftru&ions  or  a 
farther  delay,  the  commiffioner  repaired  in  perfon 
to  court,  under  reciprocal  conditions  that  no  altera- 
tion fhould  take  place  til\-  his  return  ;  but  with  an 
intimation  from  the  tables,  that  an  aflembly,  if 
refufed  by  the  king,  would  be  held  by  the  autho- 
rity inherent  in  the  church  6p. 

His  f  eprefentations  of  the  ftrength  and  fury  of  Ncwi*. 
the  covenanters,  and  the  flow  progrefs  of  military 
arrangements,  far  from  producing  immediate,  or 
adequate  conceffions,  confirmed  Charles  in  his 
refolution  ftill  to  temporife,  until  the  forces  fecret- 
ly  meditated  were  filently  prepared.  His  inftruo 
jions  were  therefore  more  ample  than  the  former, 
but  not  more  fatisfa&ory.  His  commiffioner  was 
permitted  to  fummon  an  aflembly,  under  limita- 
tions inconfiftent  with  its  freedom ;  that  the  mo* 
derators  of  preflbyteries,  whom  the  tables  had  re- 
moved, fhould  be  replaced  and  received  as  confti- 
tuent  members  j  or  if  this  were  inadmiffible,  that 

*9  Hift.  Infor.  61.     Baillic,  64,  70. 
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the  members  fhould  be  chofen  by  the  clergy 
alone  7°.  Thefe  conditions  would  have  rendered 
1633.  the  affembly  fubfervient  to  the  crown.  But  the 
refolution  of  the  tables  to  indift  a  free  affembly> 
xvas  prevented  by  another  expedition  to  court* 
On  the  return  of  the  commiflioner,  their  original 
demands  were  unexpe&edly  conceded.  The 
canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  high  commiffion,  were 
unconditionally  recalled  ;  the  articles  of  Perth  were 
fufpended  j  an  affembly  and  a  parliament  were 
fucceffively  appointed,  where  the  prelates  might  be 
legally  profecuted,  and  their  ufurpations  retrain- 
ed 7I.  At  an  earlier  period  fuch  explicit  conditions 
might  have  proved  fatisfaftory  j  but  the  covenanters 
now  afpired  to  reftore  the  prefbyterian^  and  to 
overturn  the  epifcopal  form  of  government,  with- 
out which  every  conceffion  was  deemed  infecure* 
They  were  inftrutted  by  the  hiftory  of  the  former 
reign,  that  however  circumfcribed  or  reduced  at 
prefent,  the  hierarchy  might  again  revive,  and  its 
noxious  branches  again  overfpread  and  obfcure  the 
church.  The  delays  of  a  whole  year,  and  the  du- 
plicity of  Charles  in  the  moft  partial,  had,  in  the 
moil  ample  conceffions,  infpired  an  incurable  mit 
truft  of  his  fmcerity ;  which  was  aggravated  and 
confirmed  by  an  unfeafonable  ftratagetti  to  dif- 
folve  their  league. 
£nag8C°"  ^e  negat*ve  confeflion  of  faith,  and  the  bond 
fubfcribed  by  his    father,  were   united  with   his 

7°Hift.  Infor.  61.     Large  Declaration,  116.  123. 
7'  id.  137.  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  73,    See  Note  IV. 

conceffions, 
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eonceflion*,  and  renewed  oftenfiWy  as  an  attefta-  boor 
tion  of  his  faith.     But  they  were  eftjoiAdd  frith  a  1u^J^  -j 
more  infidious  defign  to  fupplaiu  the  covenant ;       »63& 
or,  by  the  original  oath  to  maintain  retigion  as  pro* 
feffed  at  prefent1%y   to  fuperfede  the  obligation  to 
tefift  innovations  introduced  fmce  its  firft  inftitu- 
tion.     Although    adopted    by    ChaHes,     at  thi 
fuggeftion  of  Hamilton,  the  confeffion   tras  fub* 
fcribed  by  neither   without  violence  to  their  con- 
fidence.    It  was  received  by  the  council  in  its  pri- 
mitive acceptation,  as  originally  framed ;  with  art 
explanation  to  fupport  religion  as  then  prof efted™. 
But    the    covenanters     defcried     the    intended   % 
fnare,    and   rejected  with  abhorrence  the  king's  x 

covenant  as  a  dereli&ion  of  the  engagement  to 
which  they  had  fworn,  while  the  acclamations 
were  yet  recent  in  the  ear,  before  the  tears 
with  which  it  was  folemnized  were  dried  front 
the  cheek*    From  a  ftrange  fatality  that  attended 

?*  By  this  ambiguous  expreflion  employed  in  the  firft  decla- 
ration, Charles  tacitly  underftood  the  epifcopal,  but  left  it  to 
his  fubje&s  to  fuppofe  the  prefbyterian  religion.     From  Baillie 
it  appears,  that  at  prefent  the  only  fubjedt  ofapprehenfion  was 
the  king's  covenant.     It  was  viewed  as  a  fource  of  divifion "; 
"  and  the  alacrity  with   which  it  was  urged,  reflected  fufpicion 
on  the  whole  conceffioris.     Baillie,  79.  81. 
.    73  It  was  fubfcribed  with  three  different  explanations  \  by 
the  privy  council  in  its  original  fenfe  j  chat  is,  exclusive  of  pre- 
lacy ;  by  the  profeffors  of  Aberdeen*  with  a  refervation   of^ 
tpifcopacy ;  and  by  Hamilton,  with  an  additional  refervation  of 
the  real  prefence  in  the  eucharifL    I  know  not  with  what  fecret^ 
reservations  Charles  fubfcribed  a  confeffion  fo  repugnant  to  the 
dp&rines  of  A  rminius,  and  the  rites  introduced  by  Laud  into  \ 
the  Engliih  church. 

Charles, 
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Charles,  his  mod  ample  conceffions  were  flill  In* 
termixed  with  fome  latent  deceit. 
t638.  Theaffembly  promifed  by  Charles  was  held  at 

oufgow.  .Glaigow,  where  the  iamily  influence  or  the  com- 
iniffioner  was  powerful,  in  preference  to  Aberdeen 
where  the  covenanters  were  weak.  From  the  dif- 
ufe  of  aflfemblies,  their  original  conftitutibn  was 
almofl:  forgotten ;  and  the  lay*elders  difplaced  by 
James,  appeared  an  innovation  when  they  were 
firfl  reftored.  But  the  tables  diftrufted  the  mo- 
deration  of  the  clergy,  inured  perhaps  to  the 
dominion  of  the  crofier;  nor  was  the  yoke 
of  the  prelates  to  be  broken,  that  the  domineering 
'  arrogance  of  prefbyteries  might  again  revive.  From 
each  parifli  an  elder  was  dire&ed  to  attend  the 
prefbytery ;  and  when  the  clergy  were  thus  con- 
trolled, and  from  the  removal  of  the  candidates, 
outnumbered  by  the  laity,  the  mod  orthodox  were 
feletted  as  commiffioners,  and  the  chief  covenan- 
ters as  elders  of  affembly  74.  From  a  large  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  its  authority 
far  exceeded  whatever  ecclefiaftics  alone  could  ar- 
rogate ;  and  to  encreafe  its  influence,  four  affeflbrs 
were  aflumed  by  each  elder,  to  confult  in  private, 
or  in  public  deliberations  permitted  occafionally 
'to  interpofe  their  advice.  In  a  few  prefbyteries 
lay-elders    were    admitted    with   relu&ance;  but 

7*  Large  Declar.  282.  The  prelates  con fefs,  for  the  cove* 
nanters  had  proved  indifputably,  that  lay-elders  were  ori- 
ginally conftituent  members  of  Prelbyteries.  That  they  had 
no  mare  in  the  ele&ion  of  clergy  for  the  affembly,  may  be  re- 
garded.as  a  gratuitous  aflertion.     Id.  252. 

their 
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their  introduction  furniflied  the  prelates  with  a    B  00  k, 
grateful  pretext,  to  decline  the  jurifdi&iori  of  an  *--.,-— * 
affembly  no  longer  fubfervient  to  themfelves  or  to      ***** 
the  crown.     An   accufation  had  been  preferred 
from  different  prefbyteries,  charging  them  refpec- 
tively    with    herefy,  fimony,    falfehood,    habitual 
fwearing,  drunkennefs,  deceit,  adultery,  gaming, 
and  the  profanation  of  the  fabbath  ;  and  collettive- 
ly,  withtranfgreffing  the  limitations  impofed  on  their 
order,  and  uiurping  the  title  and  deportment  of 
ecclefiafticai    lords.     Whatever    were    the  vices 
with    which  they  were  afperfed   individually,  or 
to   which    they  were  collectively    obnoxious  as 
church  men,  were  accumulated  on  their  heads ; 
but  the   means  employed  to    defeat    this  accu- 
fation were  neither  judicious,  nor  on  the  part  of 
Charles  unexceptionably  fmcere.     As  if  his  pro- 
mife   were  abfolved  by  a  permiffion  merely    to 
aflemble,  his  commiffioner  was  inftru&ed  to  infufe 
into  the  clergy,   with  the  moft  artful  induftry,  a 
jealoufy  of  the  overbearing  influence  and  numbers 
of  the  laity,  to  infpire  the  laity  with  a  fimilar  diftruft 
of  the  clergy,    and  to   diflblve   the  aflembly   0Y1 
affefted  nullities,  by  fomenting  mutual  divifions 
and  difputes  "•     Notwithftanding  his  late  declara- 
tion 

T$  Burnet's  Mem.  74.  "  As  for  this  general  iflembly, 
"  though  I  can  expeft  no  good  from  it,  yet  I  hope  you  may 
"  hinder  much  of  the  ill,  firft  by  putting  divifions  amongft  them 
**  cqneeruing  the  legality  of  their  cle&iows,  then  by  protefting 
"  againft  their  tumultuary  proceedings."  Id.  82.  "  As  for 
"  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  (the  prelates)  to  prorogue  this 
vol.  1.  *  "affembly, 
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book    tion  that  the  prelates  wete  amenable  to  the  affem 
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bly,  and  might  be  legally  profecuted,  their  declina*  ^ 
*6i*.  fure  or  proteftation  againft  its  authority,  was  re- 
vifed  by  himfelf  as  a  pretext  for  its  diffolution, 
and  prefented  by  Hamilton  before  the  election  df 
a  moderator  or  clerk ?6.  But  the  aflembly  refufed 
to  hear  or  receive  it  till  regplarly  conftituted  j  and 
when  Henderfon  was  chofen  moderator,  and  John- 
fton  the  clerk,  proceeded,  during  the  firft  week, 
to  examine  deliberately  the  commiffions  of  its 
members.  When  permitted  at  length  to  be  read, 
the  declinature  provoked  a  queftion  on  the  power 
of  the  afiembly  to  fit  in  judgment  on  the  bifhops, 
which,  by  prudent  management,  the  commiffioner 
might  have  delayed,  and  fhould  have  ftudied  to 
avert*  Inftead  of  infilling  on  the  declinature,  and 
protefting  againft  the  mod  indifferent  proceedings, 
had  he  endeavoured  to  footh  the  affembly  by  ac* 
quiefcence  or  entreaties,  the  fate  of  the  prelates 
might  have  been  lefs  fevere*  Had  a  free  enquiry 
been  firft  indulged,  the  condemnation  of  the  K- 

"  affembly,  I  utterly  diflike  them,  for  I  fhould  more  hurt  my 
"  reputation  by  not  keeping  it,  than  their  mad  ac*b  can  pre- 
"  judice  my  fervice.  Therefore  I  command  you,  hold  your 
"day  ;  but  as  you  write,  if  yott  can  break  them  by  proving 
**  nullities  in  their  procedure,  nothing  better,"  Id.  88.  In 
another  letter,  he  informs  Hamilton  that  his  firft  inftrt*£ion* 
warranted  the  diflblution  of  the  affembly,  which  they  em- 
powered him  to  hold.     Id.  107. 

1*  Theobjeft  wa3  to  oppofe  a  nullity  to  ijs  future  pro-* 
ceedings,  and  if  thefe  were  violent,  to  diffoWe  the  affembly, 
oh  the  pretext  that  it  could  not  judge  of  it»  own  legality. 
Id.  96,  100. 

turgy 
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turgy  and  canons,  the  articles  of  Perth*  and  the  book 
errors   of    Arminius,   might  have    gratified    the  ■„  --/  _j 
importance  of  the  clergy,  and  affuaged  their  re»       ,63s# 
fentment.     But  the   queftion    was    iflduftrioufly 
folicited,    as    a    fair    pretext  to    interrupt    the 
deliberations  of  the   aflembly,   which   the   com* 
miffioner  diflblved  when  the  vote  was  demanded,   Diflbived 
as  a  convention  irregularly  chofen  by  laymen,  and  too. 
incompetent,    therefore,  to  the  trial  of  prelates. 
The  king  had  already  improvidently  facrificed  the 
authority  of  government,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
nation  to  a  courtly  ritual ;  and  from  his  attach- 
ment to  its  authors,  was  now  content  to  endanger 
his  crown. 

An  affembly  ready  to  convene  without  authority,  But  refufw 
was  not  difpofed  to  feparate  without  fome  conclu-  to  pwfe* 
fion.  Encouraged  by  mutual  exhortations,  and 
vindicated  from  contumacy,  by  fome  early  prece- 
dents of  the  independence  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  on 
the  civil  eftabiifhment,  the  members  refufed  obe- 
dience to  this  abrupt  diflblution.  Their  refo- 
lution  not  to  difperfe,  was  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
probation of  no  inconfidefable  part  of  the  privy 
council,  and  the  open  acceffion  of  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  then  the  moft  powerful  among  the  nobility, 
foon  diftinguifhed  as  a  leader  of  their  party; 
whofe  charafter  has  been  varioufly  defcribed  as 
equally  fupple  and  inflexible,  cautious  and  deter* 
rained  ;  or  as  a  man  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  un» 
derftanding,  exemplary  and  fincere.  His  unex- 
pected defedtion  from  the  court,  was  afcribed  to 
his  rivalfhip  with  Hamilton,  or  refentment  at 
l  2  the 
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book  the  preference  of  Spotifwood  to  the .  office  of 
w-v-^.j  chancellor;  but  the  correfpondence  of  Straf- 
*h*>  ford  ha*  revealed  a  more  fecret  and  fatisfattory 
caufe.  An  invafion  from  Ireland  was*  already 
concerted  with  the  earl  of  Antrim  ;  Canrire,  to 
which  the  Macdonalds  had  fome  claim,  was 
ftipulated  as  his  reward  j  and  Argyle,  who  difco- 
vered  when  in  England  that  his  eftates  were  to  be 
partitioned,  had  no  refource  but  *o  embrace  the 
covenant  for  his  own  prefervation 75.  The  mem- 
bers  proceeded  under  his  aufpices,  on  irregularities 
already  explained  in  our  hiftory,  to  annul  the 
fix  preceding  aflemblies  as  corrupt,  from  the 
firft  convention  at  Linlithgow  to  the  laft  at 
Perth.  The  clergy  were  thus  relaxed  from  the 
oaths  of  conformity  exafted  at  their  admiflion  : 
prelbyteries  were  reftored  to  their  original  rights  ; 
the  articles  of  Perth,  and  whatever  elfe  thofe 
aflemblies  had  enafted,  were  virtually  refcinded ; 
but  a  formal  abrogation  was  {till  demanded, 
and  the  articles  from  which  every  divifion  had 
arifen,  were  repealed  as  abjured  in  the  original " 
covenant.  The  canons  and  forms  of  confecratipn, 
the  liturgy  and  high  commiffion,  were  condemned, 
prci^y!"  Epifcopacy  was  abolifhed,  and  explained,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  interpretation,  bellowed  on  the  king's 
covenant,  as  previoufly  abjured  by  the  confeflion  of 
faith.  The  oppreflive  policy  of  two  reigns  was  now 
fubverted :  the  bafeiefs  fabric  of  a  divine  hierarchy 
was  at  oncediflblved.    But  the  orders  of  the  hier- 

76  Strafford's  Letters,  iu  3*5.  , 

archy 
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archy  efcaped  not  the  ftorra ;  and  of  the  fourteen    B  °n°  K 
btfhops  whom  the  affembly  degraded,  eight  were  <■  -»■  ^. 
excommunicated  as  contumacious  or  impenitent,      ,*3*' 
four  depofed,  and  the  remaining  two,  on  their 
timely  fubmiflion,  were  fufpended    merely    from 
their  eccleGaftical    funftions.     Their    crimes    in 
general,  were  Arminianifm,  fuperftitious  or  illegal 
innovations,    and    the    ufurpation   or    tyrannical    , 
abufe  of  power ;  but  their  lives  were  confefledly 
irregular " ;  their  poverty  was  generally  relieved 
by  fimony  :  their  contempt  of  puritanifm  had  pro- 
duced an  utter  difregard  of  decency,  and  their 
profperous  ambition  a  relaxation  of  morals.  When 
thjB  work  of  reformation  was  at  length  accomplifh- 
ed,  the  affembly,  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  its  com* 
mencement,  arofe  in  triumph  ?g. 

The  excommunicated  prelates  retired  to  Eng-  Dcath  »"d 
land,  where  Spotifwood,  the  immediate  apthor  of  sPotif- 
every  difafter,  refigned  the  feals  for  a  pecuniary  w?od" 
confideration,  and  expired  next  year.     In  profpe- 
rity  his  behaviour  was  without  moderation,  in  ad- 
verfity  without  dignity;  but  the  chara&er  of  a 
leading,  afpiring  prelate,  has  either  been   unduly 
extolled,  or  unjuftly  degraded.-    As  a  fcholar  and 
anhiftorian  he  "excelled  his  contemporaries;  and 
it  was  his  peculiar  felicity,  that  his  erudition  was 
neither   infefted  with  the  pedantry,  nor  confined 
to  the  polemical  difputes'of  the  age.     His  abilities 
recommended   him  firft   to    preferment ;  but  his 
ambition  was  promoted  by  the  fupple,  infmuating 

77  Hardwick's  State  Papers,  ii.  1 14. 

?*  Ads  of  Affembly  1638.    Large  Declaration,  209.  364. 
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habits  of  craft  and  intrigue.  His  revenge  was 
formidable  to  the  nobility  and  officers  of  ftate ; 
oppreflive  to  the  clergy,  and  conjoined  with  an 
inordinate  ambition,  ultimately  ruinous  to  his  own 
order.  At  ah  happier  period,  when  no  temptation 
was  prefented  to  his  irregular  ambition,  the  fame 
talents  might  have  rendered  him  a  diftinguifhed 
ornament  to  the  church  which  his  difregard  of 
fhe  gloomy  decorum  exatted  by  fanatics,  was  fup* 
pofed  to  difgrace. 

From  the  firft  fupplications  fo  contumelioufly 
reje&ed,  to  the  laft  imperious  decrees  of  the  aflem- 
bly,  the  progrefs  of  difcontent  has  been  minutely 
traced,  through  a  train  of  negociations  mifunder- 
flood,  or  imperfe&ly  defcribed  by  hiftorians ;  but 
without  which  it  is  impoffible  that  the  motives, 
or  the  provocations  of  either  party  can  be  duly 
eftipnated.  Whether  the  laft  conceffions  were  fin. 
cdre,  or  fhould  have  been  received  as  fatisfadtory, 
has  been  vainly  agitated  }  for  the  early  complaints 
of  a  people  ought  never  to  be  defpifed,  nor  the 
firft  fymptoms  of  difcontent  exafperated.  Trail- 
quillity  was  yet  attainable,  for  the  profeffions  of 
the  covenantors  were  loyal  and  refpe&ful  j  and  the 
prefervation  of  an  idle  and  infolent  priefthood, 
whofe  fentence  might  be  rejudged  if  fevere,  and 
the  opinioti  of  the  nation  obtained  in  parliament, 
could  neither  deferve  nor  juftify  an  internal  war, 
The  furrender  of  the  covenant  there  was  ho  reafon 
to  expeft  ;  but  as  yet  the  covenant  had  no  opera? 
tion  except  in  religion,  and  might  have  been 
filently  obliterated  by  ?  profound  indifference  to 

religious; 
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religious  difputes.     But  it  appears  that  the  rupture  b-oo-k 
with  the'  affembly  was  anxioufly  folicited,  and  em*   ^  J*!^ 
braced  by  Charles,  that  its  atiions  might  juftify      1638. 
his  recourfe  to  arms. 

His  preparations  were  far  advanced  :  arms  and  King's  Pre~ 
a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  were  provided,  and  fiF^H* 
his  levies  were  accelerated  through  each  county  of 
England.  Confiderable  loans  were  procured  from  l*39* 
the  nobility,  and  the  papifts  were  inftigated  by  the 
queen,  and  the  clergy  by  Laud,  to  contribute 
largely  to  this  epifcopal  war.  The  nobility,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  pra&ice,  were  fummoncd  to 
attend  their  fovereign  at  York,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  an  invafion  was  intended  by  the  Scots.  A  ne* 
gociation  was  opened  with  the  regency  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  Netherlands,  for  fix  thoufand  veteran  foldiers, 
to  be  exchanged  for  Irifh  recruits,  and  tranfported 
to  Leith ;  but  the  treaty  was  interrupted  by  diil 
afters  which  the  Spanifh  arms  fucceffively  incurred* 
It  was  the  intention  of  Charles  to  invade  the  de* 
voted  country  from  Ireland  on  the  weft,  and  on 
the  eaft  and  north,  with  his  navy,  and  troops, 
from  ^ngland  to  co-operate  with  Huntley ;» nor 
did  he  apprehend  that  the  covenanters  thus  befet, 
would  refill  the  approach  of  his  arms  from  the 
fouth  79. 

But  the  Scots  were  neither  to  be  deceived  by  Prepay 
negociations,  nor  difmayed  at  an  armament.     At  sc°ot$°f  thc 
whatever  period  the  idea  of  refiftance  was  firil  en* 
tertained,  the  delays  and  evafions  pra&ifed  by  the 

79  Ruftw.  11.  790.  818.    Cbreudon.    State  Papers,  ii.  33. 
Burnet's  Mem.  59.  113. 
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king,  were  fufficient  to  convince  them  that  every 
conceffion  extorted  from  his  neceffities  muft  be 
maintained  by  force.  Ever  fince  the  arrival  of 
his  commiffioner,  and  the  firft  report  of  his  military 
preparations,  their  merchants  had  been  employed 
on  the  continent,'  in  the  purchafe  and  the  clandef- 
tine  importation  of  ammunition  and  arms.  The 
covenant  was  received  by  their  countrymen  abroad, 
in  the  Swedifli  fervice  ;  and  Alexander  Lefly,  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  officer,  was  invited  by  Rothes  to  return 
as  their  future  commander  to  Scotland.  Their 
pecuniary  refources,  to  the  extent  at  lead  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  were  derived  from 
Richlieu,  who  employed  his  almoner  Chambers  to 
refide  as  a  fecret  emiffary  in  Scotland ;  and  was 
ftimulated  to  revenge  by  the  refufal  of  Charles  to 
connive  at  the  partition  of  theSpaniih  Netherlands. 
By  means  of  the  Scottifh  pedlars,,  their  declarations 
were  difperfed,  and  a  correfpondence  eftablifhed 
with  the  puritans  in  England,  who  furveyed  their 
progrefs  with  an  expe&ation  to  find  in  Scotland, 
the  afylum  from  which  they  were  debarred  in  Ame- 
rica. Their  pacific  declarations,  that  difclaimed  the 
imputation  of  invading  England,  were  prohibited 
in  vain ;  but  when  they  were  denounced  at  laft,  as 
traitors  a&ually  engaged  in  rebellion,  the  magni- 
tude of  their  danger,  and  the  neceffity  of  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  preparations,  were  revealed  to 
their  view io. 

•"D'Eftrade,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  Rufhw.  ii.  840.  Whitlock,  28. 
34 — 3.  Hailes'  Mem.  ii.  41.  Vittorib  Siri,  vMembrie 
Recondite,  vol.  viii.  p.  799.     Mercuric,  vol.  i,  199. 
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The  difficulties  to  be  furmounted,  were  truly  great,  book 
It  wa3  neceffary  not  only  to  convince  the  nation  *  -  ' 
that  refiftance  was  juft,  but  to  rekindle  the  military  «*i9- 
ardour  of  a  people  difufed  to  war,  if  not  unaccuf-  fcnfivewar. 
tomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms  ;  and  from  their  own  re- 
fources  to  cope  at  once  with  internal  enemies* 
and  their  fovereign  fupported  by  the  ftiength  of 
England.  Foreign  aid  was  judicioufly  reje&ed  as 
burdenfome  to  themfelves,  and  an  object  of  jealous 
apprehenfion  to  the  Englifh.  The  original  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  the  duties  of  magiftrates,  and 
the  rights  of  fubje&s,  were  carefully  inculcated. 
The  pulpits  refounded  with  the  lawfulnefs  of  de- 
fenfive  arms  ;  and  the  curfe  of  Meros  was  pro- 
nounced  on  thofe  who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  again/}  the  tnigbty**.  The  mod  moderate 
men,  in  their  youth  imprefied  with  the  do&rines 
of  paffive  obedience,  were  reconciled  by  the  appa- 
rent necefiity,  to  the  right  of  refiftance.  They 
diftinguifhed  between  a  king  whofe  power  was 
confined  to  Scotland,  who  muft  have  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  tthe  nation,  or  the  advice  of  par- 
liament, and  a  monarch  whofe  oppofition  fprang 
from  a  foreign  fupport,  and  againft  whom,  as 
his  approach  was  the  invafion  of  a  foreign- power 
refiftance  was  properly  a  national  defence.  The 
mod .  experienced  officers,    trained  to    arms  by  v 

Guftavus,  and  employed  by  .Banier,  were  re- 
called by  JLefly  to  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. Additional  fupplies  of  ammunition,  arms,  and 
artillery  were  provided.  A  committee  for  military 
affairs  was  eftablifhcd  at  Edinburgh.     Subordinate 

committee*, 
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book   committee*,   and  commanders    who    had   ferved 

ii  t 

u  -/  _r  abroad  were  diftributed  through  jeach  county,  and 

**39-  the  people  were  trained  in  rotation,  to  the  ufe  of 
arms.  Two  thoufand  foot  were  embodied  under 
Monro,  as  a  feminary  for  foldiers,  to  overawe  the 
borders ;  and  nine  hundred  men  were  raifed  by 
Axgyle,  to  oppofe  the  Macdonalds  of  the  iffcs, 
and  the  arrival  of  Antrim,  their  chief,  from 
Ireland  s\ 
National  Each  party,  as   ufually   happens  in  civil   wars, 

turpr.fedby  was  defirous  that  the  other  fliould  commence  hof- 
ti*  scou.  t:ilities  5  but  when  the  king's  forces  aflembled  at 
York,  when  Huntley  began  to  arm  in  the  north, 
and  the  marquis  of  Douglas  in  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land, a  general  attack  was  concerted,  to  reduce  every 
fortified  place  by  furprife.  Lefly,  with  a  thoufand 
fele&  mulketeers,  appeared  unexpe&edly  before 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  after  a  Ihort  parley, 
a  petard  wa£  applied  to  the  outer  gate  ;  the  mhcr 
was  fcaled j  and  the  caftle  was  taken  by  affault, 
without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  On  the  fame  day>  Dum- 
barton, the  fecond  ftrength  in  th&  kingdom,  was 
furprifedj  Dalkeith  was  furrendered  by  Tr*- 
quair,  together  with  a  (lore  of  ammunition  and 
arms  ;  and  Carlaverock,  which  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
Jifle  protected,  was  the  only  fortrefs  that  re- 
mained unreduced.  To  reftrain  the  hostilities 
of  the  marquis  of  Huntley,  feven  thoufand  men 
were  collected  from  the  counties  adjacent  to  the 

1  Italic,  1  iji~7. 
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Tay,  by  Montrofe  and  Lefly,  who  impofed  the  book 
covenant  on   Aberdeen,  and  conducted  the  mar-  «  — /-  ^ 
quis  himfelf  as  an  hoflage  to  Edinburgh.  ,6** 

The  fortification  of  Leith  was  a  national  work*  «*«Mk 
undertaken  with  fuch  enthufiafm,  that  volunteers  Forth, 
of  all  ranks,  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  gentry, 
were  employed  on  the  baftions,  and  ladies  of  the 
fir  ft  diftin&ion  aflifted  in  tranfporting  materials. 
The  fortifications  advanced  with  fapidity,  and 
when  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  arrived  with  a  fleet 
from  England,  the  port  which  he  intended  to  feize 
was  fecured  from  affault,  and  the  capital  protected 
againft  an  attack  from  fea.  But  his  force  confid- 
ed only  of  three  regiments,  imprefled  in  hafte,  and 
embarked  without  difcipline,  in  fuch  a  fickly  con- 
dition, that  after  a  vain  requifition  for  the  fur- 
render  of  Leith,  it  was  neceffary  to  land  them  in 
the  uninhabited  iflands  interfperfed  through  the 
Forth;  Imputations  of  treachery  are  the  common 
refort  of  an  unfuccefsful  party,  and  his  ina&ivity 
was  afcribed  to  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the 
enemy,  whom  he  encouraged,  ft  is  faid,  in  rebel- 
lion, from  the  fi^ppofed  defign  of  his  expedition  to 
Germany,  to  promote  his  own  fucceflion  to  the 
crown.  A  defcent  was  impra&icable  in  the  Frith, 
for  the  towns  were  protected  by  batteries,  and 
the  coafts  defended  by  twenty  thoufand  men; 
but  if  his  fleet  had  failed  northward  to  co-operate 
with  the  Gordons,  again  in  arms,  a  powerful  diver- 
fion  might  have  been  effeded  for  the  king.  Whe- 
ther deficient  in  military  talents,  or  jealous  of 
Jluntley,  or  what  is  more  probable,  reluctantly 

embarked 
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embarked  in  a  civil  conteft  againft  his  countrymen, 
he  affe&ed  to  negociat^  till  the  Englifh  army  ap* 
proached  the  frontier*  8S. 
Ki»s**ar-  That  army,  to  the  number  of  tweny-three 
^ccsto  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  had  advanced  from  York 
Warwick,  to  jjgrwick,  from  the  magnificent  attendance  ot 
the  nobility,  on  their  fovereign,  more  in  the  ftyle ;  of 
a  military  triumph  than  an  ordinary  march.  Lefly 
had  arrived  at  Dunglas  and  Monro  at  Kelfo  ;  but 
a  mild  proclamation  not  to  approach  within  ten 
miles  of  the  royal  camp,  was  obeyed  by  the  Scots, 
as  a  proof  that  no  hoftile  defigns  were  entertained 
againft  England.  The  king  elated,  and  eafily  per- 
fuaded  that  the  Scots  were  intimidated,  emitted  a 
hafty  proclamation,  requiring  them  to  fubmit  within 
ten  days,  or  if  thev  continued  in  arms,  affixing  a 
price  on  their  leaders'  heads,  and  by  a  vain  policy 
conferring  their  rents  on  the  tenants,  and  their 
eftates  on  the  vaffals  who  fhould  revolt  from- their 
fervice,  or  on  their  feudal  fuperiors  who  adhered 
to  the  crown.  It  was  publiflied  without  op- 
pofition  at  Dunfe.  But  at  Kelfo,  the  earl  of  Hol- 
land was  oppofed  by  Monro,  and  it  foon  appeared, 
that  if  the  martial  fpirit  was  extinguifhed  in  Eng- 
land by  a  long  peace,  it  was  rekindled  in  Scotland 
by  religious  zeal.  Although  fuperior  in  cavalry, 
the  Englifli  were  ftruck  with  a  panic  terror,  and 
their  diforderly  retreat  was  almoft  converted  with- 
out a  fingle  blow  into  an  ignominious  flight.   The 

*3  Bailie,  i.  i6q.  Guthry's  Mem.  51 — 5.  Spalding,  i.  127. 
Burnet's  Mem.  124,  32,   "Balfour's  Annals,  MS. 
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Scots  encamped  on  Dunfelaw,  within  fight  of  the  book 
Englifli;  a  ftrong  and  intermediate  pofition   be-  v  -^-^1 
tween  the  roads  that  led  to  their  capital  from  Cold*      l639- 
ftream  and   Berwick.     Their   army  was   rapidly 
augmented  from  twelve  to   twenty-four  thoufand 
men,  and  but  for  the  defence  of  the  coafts  and  the 
weftern  borders,  as  every  fourth  man  was  prepar- 
ed or  appointed  to  march,  their  numbers  might 
have  been  encreafed  to  an  indefinite  amount. 

At  the  fight  of  their  hills,  after  along  interval  £jftbette 
again  covered  with  a  national  army,  a  lively  and  Bonkn. 
univerfal  fenfation  of  joy  was  diffufed.  Servility 
was  contrafted  with  freedom ;  an  abjeft  and  obli- 
vious fubje&ion  with  national  independence,  and 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  were  forgotten  in  the 
midft  of  an  unbloody  campaign.  Their  camp  was 
a  fpe&acle  not  lefs  interesting  to  the  military,  than 
edifying  ta-  the  devout.  Their  colours  were  in- 
fcribed  with,  the  crown  and  covenant  of  Chrift; 
the  foldiers  were  fummoned  by  drums  to  fermon, 
and  their  tents  refounded  at  dawn  and  funfet,  with 
pfalms  and  prayers.  But  the  clergy  were  inftru- 
mental  in  preferving  difcipline ;  and  the  danger- 
ous emulation  of  the  nobility  was  repreflfed  by  the 
difcretion  of  Lefly  their  general ;  an  unlettered  fol- 
dier  of  fortune,  of  an  advanced  age,  a  diminutive 
fize  and  a  diftorted  perfon,  but  prudent,  vigilant, 
enterprifing,  and  expert  in  war.  His  refolution  was 
either  to  fight  or  to  treat  with  advantage,  for  his 
fituation  admitted  not  of  long  delay.  Without 
refources  to  maintain  a  long  campaign,  the  Scots 
imputed  the  inactivity  of  Charles  to  a  refined  policy, 
6  that 
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*  o^o  k  that  while  their  trade  was  intercepted  at  fefc,  when 
c->w  furrounded  and  aflailed  on   the  weft   and  nohh, 
**&      they  might  fubmit  at  diferetion  ;  but  they  knew 
ftot  that  the  Irifh  invafion  had  failed,  and  that  the 
troops  were  detained  to  reftrain  the  natives,  or  the 
Scots  whom  James  had  tranfpianted  to    Ulfter. 
No  obfcure  intimation  was  therefore  given  of  their 
defign  to  approach  the  Englifh,  entrenched  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  Tweed.    But  their  pacific  over* 
tures  were  never  intermitted*    Their  petitions  were 
renewed,  on  an  invitation  conveyed  through  one  of 
the  king's  pages,  and  when  fome  punctilious  pre* 
liminaries  were  adjufted,  coramiflionerg  were  mu* 
tually  appointed  to  negociate  *\ 
ifotrresof       When  the  caufe  and  the  motives  of  this  fudden 
wx^u.     tranfition  from  war  to  treaty  are  impartially  confi- 
dered,  it  appears  that  a  precipitate  recourfe  to  arms 
had  involved  the  king  in  a  perplexing  fituation,from 
iBvhich  it  was  impoffible  to  advance  without  danger* 
or  to  recede  without  difgr&ce.     Trading  to  the 
pomp  and  report  of  ills  military  preparations,  he 
had  reje&ed  every  propofa!  for  accommodation  at 
York,  and  inftead  of  a  determined  refiftance,  ex- 
pefted  a  cheap   triumph  and  att    unobftruded 
march.    But  he  was  oppofed  on  the   borders  by 
an  army  fuperior  in  numbers,  difcipline,  and  what 
is  equivalent  to  either*  in  experienced  officers,  and 
that    determined    valour  whkh    enthufiafm  in* 
fpires.    His  troops  betrayed  an  indifference  to  his 
caufe,  and  his  nobility   a  relu&ance  to  engage 
in  an  invafion    which  they    were  fummoned  to 

,4  BailBe,*  i.  169.  79.     Ruftiw.  fii.  939, 
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repel.  They  participated  in  the  tiniyerfal  difcoii- 
tent  of  the  nation,  to  whom  the  demands  of  the 
Scots,  appeared  fo  reafonable,  that  they  might  en- 
joy their  liberties  and  religion  unmolefted,  whole 
grievances  fo  nearly  refembled  their  own,  that  the 
war  was  unpopular,  unlefs  as  conducive  to  a  parlia- 
ment in  England,  and  the  fubjugation  of  the  Scots 
was  deprecated,  led;  it  fhould  be  transferred 
by  the  fame  fword  to  themfelves  *••  The  free  fpirit 
of  the  Scots  was  refpe&ed  ;  and  from  an  example 
of  fuccefsful  refiftance,  they  anticipated  the  re- 
covery of  their  own  violated  rights.  The  fenti* 
ments  of  the  nation  were  propagated  among 
the  foldiers,  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
reforted  to  the  camp ;  and  on  the  approach  of 
Lefly  after  lord  Holland's  retreat,  an  averfion 
to  the  war  was  no  longer  concealed.  It  was 
equally  impra&icable  to  fubdue  the  Scots,  or  to 
remain  on  the  defenfive  with  an  exhaufted  trea* 
fury  j  but  it  was  difficult  to  treat,  where  the  prero* 
gative  from  their  lofty  pretenfions,  muft  be  de* 
graded  in  Scotland*  and  expofed  to  fimilar  en- 
croachments in  England.  The  nobility  were  urgent 
for  peace ;  but  it  appears  that  the  balance  was  in* 
dined  by  Laud,  who  diffuaded  the  king  from  adion, 
as  he  was  fatisfied  that  the  Scots  were  fuperior  in 
ftrength,  and  that  his  own  ruin  was  involved  in  a 
defeat  8tf. 

Whether  the  commencement  or  the  refult  of  ftcjfcatiaft 
the  pacification  be  examined,  there,  is  no  room  to 

,5  May,  46*-8.  ■*  Burnet's  Mcto.  139,  40. 
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conclude  that  on  thfe  part  of  Charles  it  was  origin- 
ally fincere.  The  commiffioners  had  fcarcely  affetn* 
x63?*  bled  in  lord  Arundel,  the  general's  tent,  when  the 
king  unexpectedly  entered,  in  order*  he  faid,  to 
refute  the  calumny  that  his  e*r  was  impervious  to 
the  complaints  of  his  Scottifh  fubje&s ;  but  from 
that  moment  an  end  was  put  to  a  free  conference, 
mutual  explanation,  and  the  minute  adjuftment 
which  a  permanent  treaty  mud  always  require. 
As  an  umpire  between  himfelf  and  his  fubje&s, 
he  declined  a  vindication  of  their  pail  conduct 
When  their  defires  were  fpecified,  the  enjoyment 
of  their  religion  and  liberty  according  to  the  eccle. 
fiaftical  and  civil  laws  of  the  kingdom,  was  too  rea- 
sonable to  be  refufed  j  but  the  confirmation  of 
the  late  aflembly  was  too  humiliating  to  be  con* 
ceded.  No  cordial  accommodation  was  attainable, 
unlefs  its  a&s  were  either  confirmed  or  re- 
newed ;  but  the  commiffioners  knelt  in  vain,  and 
implored  the  king  to  confent  to  the  removal  of 
epifcopal  power.  .  A  conciliatory  meafure  was  at 
length  adopted ;  a  new  aflembly  was  propofed  as 
a  fubftitute  for  one  which  the  king  was  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  and  the  Scots  to  difclaim. 
A  royal  declaration  was  accordingly  prepared  ; 
that  although  the  late  pretended  aflembly  could 
never  be  acknowledged,  ecclefiaftical  matters 
(hould  be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  another  aflem- 
bly»  and  civil  affairs  to  a  parliament  fummoned  to 
confirm  its  a&s.  On  this  indefinite  bafis  the  ar- 
ticles of  pacification  were  haftily  conftrufted ;  that 
the  armies  fhould  be  difbanded  on  each  fide,  the 

fleet 
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fleet  withdrawn,  and  the  forts  reftored ;  that  all 
illegal  conventions  fhould  be  diffolved,  and  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign  again  eftabliflied ".  l639* 

Such  were  the  oftenfible  terms  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  modified  according  to  the  Scots,  by 
certain  verbal  explanations,  carefully  noted  on  their 
return  to  their  camp.     If  the  declaration  appeared 
to  be  harfli  or  ungracious,  it  was  obferved,  that 
fomething  was  due  to  jhe  king's  honour,  left  it 
ihould  be  degraded  abroad ;  that  the  aflfembly  of 
which  he  publicly  difapproved,  the  nation  was  not 
required,  nor  underftood  to  renounce;  and  that 
his  confent  at  prefent  to  the  removal  of  epifco^ 
pacy,  might  prejudicate  the  future  decifion  of  the 
aflfembly  to  Which  the  queftion  was  referred.  Thefe 
conceffions  were  afterwards  difavowed  by  the  Eng* 
1Mb  commiffioners,  and  burnt  as  ilanderous ;  but 
they  are  confonant  to  the  tenor  and  ambiguous 
fpirit  of  the  whole  treaty,  and  apparently  genu- 
ine88.   Is  it   credible  that  the  Scots  would   ac- 
quiefce  without    refervation  or  remonftrance,  in 
a  declaration  that  their  late  beloved  aflfembly  was  a 
fpurious  fynod  j   or  was  it  poffible  ever  to  accom- 
pliih  the  treaty,  if  the  removal  of  epifcopacy  hadt 
been  peremptorily  refufed  ?    Vague  and  ambiguous 
expreffions  might  be  received  and  noted  as  pofitive 
conditions  ;  but  thefe  explanations  were  neceflary 
to  reconcile  the  Scots  to  a  ^laration  in  which 

Charles  evidently  confulted  his-  own  reputation ; 

*  •. 

87  Hardwick's  State  Papers,   ii.  ^130.     Kui&w.    uL  940; 
BaQlie,  1.  179.    Burnet's  Mem.  140*', 
"See  Note  V. 
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f  °n?  K  *n&  were  implied  in   the  very    pacification,  the 
fc,-,-,,^   fcbjeft  of  which  was  to  examine,  in  a  new  affembly, 
1  39*       the  abrogation  of  epifcopacy   by  a  fynod   which 
the  king  refufed  to  confirm^  and  the  nation  to  dif- 
own.     Senfible  that   the   influence   of  the  cove- 
banters  would  procure  an  aflembly  to  renew,  and 
a  parliament  to  ratify  all  its  a£s,  he  could  only  pro- 
mote t&  obftruft  their  decifion,  and  evade  the  ob- 
ject to  which  the  treaty  was  dire&ed. 
Neciirary         The  pacification  was  neceffary  however  to  the 
scot*.         Scots,  Who  were  intapable  of  ttiaintaining  a  de- 
fenfivej  arid  averfe  to  an  offenfive  war  as  premature* 
Nor  was  it  lefe  advantageous  in  imprefling  the  Eng. 
liih  with  an  efteem  for   their  moderation,    and 
fQreign  nations  with  the  reputation  of  their  ftrength. 
-    But  wherever  the  fword  has  been  onc6  unfheathed, 
a  treaty  with  the  fovereign  is  feldom  permanent. 
A  pacification  in  which  nothing  definitive  had  beert 
concluded,  was  juftly   deemed  a  precarious    ar- 
miftke,  t6  fubfift  till  the  war  could  be  renewed 
with  advantage.     The  more  zfealous  covenanters 
were  ditfatisfied  that  the  repeal  of  epifcopacy  was 
omitted,  and  alarmed  left  the  treaty  fhould  leave 
them  unprote&ed  and  expofed  to  the  refehtment 
of  the  king.     Their  army,  notwithftanding,  was 
difbanded;  their  camp   of  huts  was  burnt;  the 
fortifications  of  Leith  were  furrendered,  and  thirty 
caftles  were  reftored  to  government  *. 
Mutual  Jealoufies,  and  as  it    was  natural  to  expeft, 

j«a  ou  ics,     ^^  occafional  diforders  furvived  the  commotion. 

w  Balffie,  i.  187. 
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When  invited  to  the  court  at  Berwick,  fourteen  Boot 

of  the  principal  covenanters  were  detained  by  the  ^  /-,^ 

apprehenfions  of  the  populace  for  their  fofety*  and      *63* 

the  king,  who  had  promifed  to  prefide  in  the  aflem* 

bly,  was  diffuaded  by  the  flattering  remonftrances 

of  his  courtiers,  from  entrufttng  his  perfon  among 

the  mutinous  Scots".     Traquair  was  appointed 

commiffioner  inftead  of  Hamilton,  who  declined  %    j 

the  renewal  of  that   painful  pre-eminence;   and  ! 

Charles  returned  in  difcontent,  from  an  inglorious 

campaign  which  he  was  unable  to  profecute,  and 

a  treaty  to  which  he  was  unwilling  to  adhere. 

Having  advanced  fo  far,  fays  a  celebrated  hif-  Diffimuia- 
torian,  he  fhould  have  perfevered  in  pacific  mea-  charter 
fures,  nor  recommenced  hoftilities  except  on  fuch 
provocations  as  would  have  juftified  his  caufe  to 
the  Englifti .  nation.  Perhaps  he  miftook  thofe 
imaginary  injuries  which  affeftcd  none,  for  provo- 
cations in  which  the  whole  nation  would  participate 
with  himfelf.  His  new  commiffioner  was  fpecioufly 
inftru&ed  tofubferibe  the  covenant,  as  it  was 
originally  framed j  to  prohibit  the  liturgy,  but  not 
as  fupcrftitious ;  to  repeal  the  articles  of  Perth,  yet 
not  as  if  abjured  in  the  confeffions  of  faith j  to 
remove  the  high  commiffion,  the  canons  and 
epifcopacy,  not  however  as  unlawful,  but  if  ne- 
ceflary  to  prevent  a  rupture,  as  inconfiftent  with 
the  conftitutions  of  the  Scottifh  church.  Under 
thefe  faftidious  diftin&ions,  w^  difcern  a  latent,  re- 
fined duplicity j   efpecially  when  he  declares  that 

90  By  Strafford,  Letters,  ii.  365.  and  Windcbaok,  ClarencL 
State  Papers,  ii,  56.  * 
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"  rather  than  abrogate  the  affemblies  or  the  ftatutes 
which  his  father  had  procured  to  fupport  epifco- 
pacy,  and  which  might  prove  fo  ufeful  hereafter j 
"  he  was  content  that  his  fecret  intentions  fhould 
*<  tranfpire."  His  fecret  intentions  are  explained  by 
the  counfels  which  he  received  from  Traquair  ;  to 
acquiefce  for  a  time  in  the  repeal  of  epifcopacy, 
as    whatever  was  ena&ed  during  the  abfence  of 
the  prelates,  one  of  the  eftates  of  parliament,  was 
intrinfically  null,  and  at  a  more  propitious  feafon 
might  be  eafily  revoked.     His  confent  to  the  ab- 
rogation, was  granted  with  a  fecret  refervation  for 
the  revival  of  their  order  ;   and  availing  himfelf  of 
the  ambiguous  requeft  in  the  treaty,  to  enjoy  religion 
and  liberty  according  to  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  propofed  to  retain  their 
temporal,  as  the  means  of  reftoring  their  fpiritual 
powers.     For  that  purpofc  he  inftruded  the  bifhops 
to  lodge  a  proteftation  againft  the  aflembly  and  par- 
liament, which  was  to  be  divulged  to  neither,  but 
to  give  the  forms  of  publicity  to  an  inftrumem 
meant  to  be  kept  a  profound  fecret,  was  to  be  pre- 
Tented  to  his  commiffioner,  by  fome  obfeure,  un- 
fufpelted  perron,  on  his  entrance  into  the  church 
where  the  aflembly  was  held.     He  aflured  the  pre- 
lates, that  the  conceflions  to  which  he  might  yield 
at  prefent,  he  fliould  ftudy  to  recover,  and  con- 
foled  them  with  a  promife  to  repair  their  loffes, 
and  in  due  time  to  re-eftablifli  their  power  •'.    His 

dit 

•*  Barnet's  -Mem.    149—54 — 6—7.    One    of  Traquafr't 
inftrudions  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  conclufion  of  the  aflcmbljr 
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diffimulation,  which  it  is  impoffibltf  to  deny,  it  is  B0  °  * 
in  vain  to  extenuate :  yet  we  may  obferve  in  thofe  ^  -^  -* 
refervations,  that  by  a  cafuiftical  deception  not  un-      ,63* 
common  among  mankind,  he  was  folicitous  not 
only  of  a  legal,    but  of  a  confcientious  pretext  to 
juftify  to  himfelf  as  well  as  to  others,  the  revocation 
of  every  relu&ant  conceffion.   But  his  diflimulatiorT  • 

illuftrates  the  infincere  objeft  of  the  preceding 
treaty  ;  by  the  reference  of  all  difputes  to  a  fu- 
ture affembly,  while  he  meditated  how  to  reverfe 
its  decifions,  he  perfuaded  the  Scots  to  difarm  and 
difperfe. 

The  affembly  was  conduced  by  the  prudence  Affembly  at 
of  Traquair,  with  a  moderation  which  might  have 
convinced  him  that  the  nation  was  not  yet  irrecon- 
cilably loft.  Every  reference  or  allufion  to  the 
preceding  affembly,  was  carefully  avoied  in  com- 
pliance with  his  prejudices ;  but  the  fame  conclu- 
fions  were  preferved,  by  recapitulating  the  griev- 
ances with  which  the  church  was  affli&ed.  The 
liturgy,  the  canons  and  high  commiffion,  the  ar- 
ticles of  Perth,  epifcopacy  and  its  corrupt  affem- 
blies,  thfe  admiffion  of  churchmen  to  feats  in  par- 
4iarnent,  were  enumerated  in  the  language  of  the 
affembly,  as  fuperftitious,  tyrannical,  or  adverfe  to 
the  confeffion  of  faith  ;  but  tore  condemned  almoft 
in  the  terms  prefcribed  by  Charles,  as  ftill  unlaw* 
fol  in  the  Scottish  church.     The  covenant  was 

he  fhould  protcft  in  the  faireft  way  he  could,  that  whatever 
pafled  in  his  matter's  abfence  might  be  challenged  afterwards, 
if  prejudicial  to  his  fervice.  This  wa*  to  obtain  a  pretext  for 
difa vowing  his  comnuflioner. 

m  3  renewed 
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book   renewed  with  a  declaration  to  ffipport  the  authority 
v     "'    ,  of  the  king,  and  when  it  was  fubferibed  by  the  com- 
**&      miflipner,  the  affembly,  on  his  promife  to  confirm 
ks  conclufions  in  parliament,   was  diffolved  with 
mutual  fatisfa&ion,  and  the  moft  public  demonftra- 
tbns  of  national  joy  9\ 
FarKamenu      Whether  epifcopacy  were  condemned  as  repug- 
nant to  the  conftitutions,  or  as  unlawful  within 
the  pale  of  a  particular  church,   muft  appear  ail 
immaterial  difference,  unworthy  to  form  an  obftacle 
to  a  national  fettlement ;  yet  on  this  minute  dtf- 
tin&ion,  the  king  refufed  his  affent  to  the  conclu- 
fions of  the  affembly,  which  the  parliament  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  pacification  to  confirm.     Perhaps 
he  was  ferious  in  his  apprehenfions,  that  epifcopacy 
might  be  inferred  from  the  Scottifh,  to  be  equally 
illegal  in  the  Englifh  church;  yet  another  confi- 
deration  was  more  immediate  and   obvious;  the 
conftitution  of  a  church  might  be  altered  and  im- 
proved, but  epifcopacy  once  admitted  to  be   un- 
lawful, would  never  be  reftored.     When  the  par- 
liament affembled,  its  meafures  were  well  calculated 
to  difconcert  his  defigns.     As  if  to  obviate  the 
fecret  nullity  on  which  he  relied,  an  aft  was  pre- 
pared for  the  conftitution  of  parliament,  and  in- 
ftead  of  the  abfent  ppelates,  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  leffer  barons  were  fubftituted  as  the  third  eftate. 
It  was  fpecioufly  maintained,  as  an  obligation  ne- 
ceffarily  incurred  by  the  treaty,  that  the  afts   of 
affembly,  to  be  ratified  by  parliament,  muft  be 

**  Burnet'e  Mero.  158.  A&s  of'  Affembly.  Ruihw.  iii^gsj^ 
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confirmed  by  the  king;  but  that  his  confirmation  B  °°  K 
would  be  partial  and  infufficient,  unlefs  the  tempo-  w-  -v..„^ 
ral  as  well  as  fpirkual   powers   of  prelates  were      l6}9' 
abolifhed  ;  and  that   the  parliament  would  be  in- 
complete  and  null,  unlefs  a  third  eftate  were  pre* 
vioufly  created,  to  fupply  the  abfence  and  abroga- 
tion of  the  fpirkual  peers. 

In  the  appointment  of  lords  of  articles,  which  the  *ts  pjo- 
prelates  had  hitherto  arrogated  to  themfelves,  it 
appeared  that  inftead  of  a  fungus  and  blind  fana* 
ticifm,  the  covenanters  were  a&uated  by  a  fincere 
attachment  to  conftitutional  liberty,  tempered  how- 
ever with  due  moderation.  They  acquiefced  for 
once  in  the  commiflioners,  nomination  of  peers  for 
the  articles,  but  at  the  fame  time  provided  that  the 
future  appointment  of  that  committee  fhould  be 
optional  to  parliament ;  that  the  numbers  (hould 
be  freely  and  feparately  chofen  by  their  refpeftive 
eftates ;  that  their  powers  as  a  committee,  which 
were  accurately  defined,  fhould  extend  to  fuch  ar- 
ticles as  were  remitted  to  their  confideration,  and 
if  not  again  reported,  might  be  refumed  by  the 
original    propofer   in    parliament.     Freedom    of  \ 

difcuffion  was  not  only  confulted  ;  and  the  ufurpa^ 
tion  of  a  dangerous  negative  on  debate  pre- 
vented ;  but  the  uninterrupted  meeting  of  the 
eftates  was  fecured,  from  the  firft  day,  when 
the  parliament  affembled  to  appoint  its  com* 
mittees,  to  the  lad  when  the  articles  were  ap- 
proved and  confirmed.  It  was  the  defign  of 
the  covenanters  to  reftore  the  conftitution,  if 
not  to   the    ideal  balance  afcribed    to  the  Erig- 

m  4  life, 
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lifh,    to    fuch    freedom    as    a    fenate   compofetf 
of   hereditary  and   reprefentative    orders    inter- 
mixed   together,   never   fails,  if    independent    to 
confer.      The  benefit  and  the  abufe  of  proxies 
were  equally  reje&ed  ;  the  admiffion  of  ftrangers 
unconne&ed  with  the  country,  as  peers  of  parlia- 
ment, was  forefeen  and  prohibited  ;   and  they  re- 
fitted an  artful  propofal  of  the  commiffioner,  to 
replace  the  fpiritual  eftate  with  lay  abbots,  whom 
their  very  nomination  would  have  rendered   fub- 
fervient  and  devoted  to  the  crown.     Once  at  leaft 
within   three  years,  they  required  a  parliament  to 
be  held.     They  demanded  that  the  abufes  of  the 
mint  lhould  be  remedied,  as  the  coin  was  daily  en- 
hanced' or  adulterated ;  that,  to  prevent  an  arbi- 
trary augmentation,  the  rate  of  cuftorps  fhould  be 
regulated  and  ascertained ;   and  that  the  national 
fortreffes  lhould  be  entrufted  as  formerly,  to  natives 
chofen  by  the  advice  of  the  eftates.     A  confirma- 
tion of  the   late  aflembly  was  prepared,  together 
with  the  repeal  of  every  ftatute  to  eftablifli  prelacy, 
but  before  a  fingle  article  was  reported  to  parlia- 
IRw.  i4.     ment,  their  career   was  interrupted  by  a  fudden 
prorogation.     The    earls    of    Dunfermline     and 
Loudon  were  difpatched  to  court,  as  commiffioners 
to  vindicate  the  afts,  and  to  remonftrate  againft  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,   which   the  eftates  de- 
clared unprecedented  and  illegal  without  their  own 
confent ;  but  as  a  mark  of  obedience  they  agreed 
to  difperfe  w. 

*3  Refcinded  A£h  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Burnet's  Mem. 
159.     Crawford,  MS.  Hift.  ii.  437.     RufKw.  iii.  992.  1015. 
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Before  the  arrival  of  the  Scottifh  commiffioners, 
the  renewal  of  the  war  was  precipitately  determin- 
ed in  the  Englifli  council,  on  the  report  of  Tra-  Re* J2£j  of 
quair.  The  proceedings  of  parliament  had  furnifli-  tht"!£d*m 
ed  ample  provocation,  in  the  opinion  of  Charles, 
to  produce  or  to  juftify  a  national  quarrel,  and  to 
convince  the  Englifli  that  it  was  no  longer  an  epif- 
copal  war,  originating  from  a  devout  or  fuper- 
ftitious  ritual,  and  waged  for  the  prefervation  of 
epifcopal  power ;  but  that  a  revolution  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  definition  of  regal  authority 
were  defigned.  The  bigotry  of  Laud,  and  the 
violence  of  Wentworth,  who  aflerted  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  Scottifh  parliament  ftruck  direftly  at 
the  roots  of  monarchy,  overpowered  the  modera- 
tion of  Hamilton  and  Morton  ;  for  to  thefe  four, 
under  the  name  of  the  junto,  the  fuperintendence 
of  Scottifh  affairs  was  entrufted.  When  the  Scot-  **»«*• 
tifh  commiffioners  were  admitted  to  an  audience, 
their  credentials  were  rejeded  as  unfatisfa&ory,  on 
the  evafive  fuppofition  that  an  accommodation  was 
folicited.  But  the  vindication  of  the  eftates  was 
pronounced  by  Loudon,  who  reminded  Charles 
that  the  cohclufions  of  the  late  afltmbly,  in  order 
to  be  confirmed  in  parliament  according  to  the 
pacification,  mud  neceffarily  be  ratified  by  the 
king  himfelf;  reprefented  that  the  confirmation 
would  be  ineffeftual  without  the  repeal  of  thofe 
ftatutes  which  had  reftored  the  prelates  to  their 
temporal  authority,  and  that  the  parliament  itfelf 
would  be  invalid,  without  the  previous  creation  of 
a  third  eftate  j  maintained  that  the  lords  of  articles 

were 
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were  originally  and  properly  an  occafional  com- 
mittee, dependent  on  their  refpe&ive  eftates  for 
1640.  their  ele&ion  and  powers  :  aflerted  that  the  regula- 
tion of  the  cuftoms  and  coin  was  fupported  by 
precedents,  or  juftified  by  the  urgent  neceffity  of 
the  cafe  ;  and  explained  the  prohibition  or  the 
recall  of  proxies,  patents  of  honour,  and  the 
national  fortreffes  entrufted  to  foreigners,  as  re- 
quefts  to  his  majefty  very  different  from  an  ufurpfc- 
tion  of  his  prerogative 94. 
pretext  for  It  was  obvious  that  articles  merely  prepared  for 
the  confideration  of  parliament,  before  they  were 
adopted,  could  afford  no  adequate  reafon  nor 
pretext  for  the  renewal  of  war.  A  letter  was 
therefore  produced  by  Traquair,  which  had  been 
written  before  the  pacification  by  Loudon;  fub- 
icribed  by  feven  of  the  chief  nobility,  and  3d- 
-drefled  (au  rot)  in  the  ftyle  appropriate  to  the 
French  king,  to  juftify  their  conduft  and  implore 
his  afliftance.  The  letter  was  without  a  date,  and 
dire&ed  furreptitioufly  by  a  different  hand ;  but 
from  fomeimpropriety  of  di&ion,  never  tranfmitted ; 
or  more  probably  reje&ed  from  an  early  refolution, 
io  decline  the  open  interpofuion  of  continental 
powers.  The  difcovery  revealed  the  fecret  re- 
fources  of  the  Scots,  and  was  aggravated  as  a 
.transference  of  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince, 
and  the  inirodu&ion  of  a  foreign  force  into  Britain. 
Their  commiffioners  were  arretted,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Loudon,  the  author  of  the  letter,  nar- 

9*  Ruflivv.  1028.     Nalfon,  il.  82. 
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rbwly  efcaped  execution  in  the  Tower.  A  warrant 
to  behead  him  in  the  morning  without  a  trial,  was 
brought  by  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,      ,64°* 
to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  obtained  acceft    * 
at  midnight  to  the   king's  apartment,  and  with 
difficulty  procured  the  recall  of  an  arbitrary  man- 
date, by  an  affurance  that  Scotland  would  be  loft 
for  ever 9S.     The  fa&  appears  to  be   more  con- 
formable to  the  precipitate  counfeb,  than  to  the  - 
character  of  Charles,  who  was  arbitrary  but  averfe 
to  the  execution  of  a  fanguinary  meafure. 

The  advantages  expe&ed  from  the  letter  were  Preparation 
to  be  derived  from  its  impreffion  on  the  Englifh  bySc$l 
parliament,  which  was  fummoned,  after  a  long  in- 
termiffion,  to  fupport  the  wan  But  the  commons 
were  occupied  with  grievances,  to  which  the  con* 
fideration  of  fupplies  was  poftponed ;  the  letter 
was  utterly  difregarded  ;  and  the  Scots  were  re- 
lieved by  the  abrupt  diffolution  of  this  fhort  par- 
liament, from  their  apprehenfions  that  it  might 
be  induced  to  co-operate  with  the  court.  Other- 
expedients  were  therefore  adopted  to  procure  fup- 
plies;  four  fubfidies  were  advanced  to  Strafford 
by  the  Irilh  parliament ;  a  benevolence  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Englifh  convocation  ;  fubfcriptioris  were 
raifed  at  court,  or  extorted  from  the  merchants, 
nor  however  produftive  of  difcontent,  were  former 

*j  Birch's  Enquiry  into  the  Tranfa&ions  of  Glamorgan. 
App.  373.  The  tradition  is  alluded  to  in  Burnet's  Memoirs,  and 
mentioned  with  aggravations  by  Oldmixon  on  the  authority  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  by  Scott  of  Scotftarvet,  a  content, 
porary,  in  his  Staggering  State  of  Scots  Statefmen. 
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illegal  exa&ions  intermitted.     Inftead  of  Arundel, 

Effex,  and  Holland,  whofe  capacity  or  whofe  zeal 

1640*     was  fufpeded  in  the  lad  expedition  ;  the  ^earl  of 

Northumberland  was  appointed  general,  the  earl  of 

Strafford  lieutenant,  lord  Conway  general  of  horfe* 

and  while  the  levies  were  flowly  completed,  the 

plan  of  the  former  campaign  was  revived g6. 

scottiih  Neither  the  defigns  of  Charles,  nor  the  early  re- 

pvhament    f0iutjon  0f  tfje  Englifh  cabinet   to  recommence 

hoftilities,  had  efcaped  the  jealous  obfervation 
of  the  tables.  Sufpicious  even  in  difbanding 
their  army,  that  the  pacification  was  infincere, 
they  had  retained  the  officers  as  countrymen 
who  had  refigned  their  rank  and  emoluments 
abroad,  to  whom  a  grateful  fubfiftence  was  there-* 
fore  due.  The  country  was  ftored  with. arms* 
and  affured,  that  on  the  firft  appearance  of  danger, 
the  foldiers  would  return  to  the  banners  of  the  co- 
venant, they  remained  in  quiet  expectation  that 
the  parliament  would  re-affemble  when  the  proro- 
gation had  expired.  A  fecond  prorogation  which 
they  wer*.  difpofed  to  contemn,  was  difappointsd 
by  the  omiflion  of  a  warrant  from  Traquair,  who 
was  afraid  to  revifit  the  kingdom  as  commiflioner. 
Four  perfons  were  impowered  to  prorogue  the 
the  parliament ;  but  the  lords  Elphinfton  and 
Napier  refufed  to  officiate  without  his  authority ; 
the  lord  advocate  and  juftice  clerk  protefted  againft 
ja»  *.  them  j  and  the  eftates  proceeded  in  their  parlia- 
mentary capacity  to  the  choice  of  a  prefident  y\ 

**  Ruffiw.  Nalfon.   Conway's  Narrative, 
»*  Burnet's  Mem.  160—6. 
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The  articles  already  prepared    were    adopted,  book 
The  conftitution  of  parliament  was  fecured  by  the  .       '_.  ^ 
creation  of  the  third  eftate  ;  its  independence  was       **#>* 
preferved   by   the   free  ele&ion   of  the   lords  of 
articles,  without  which,  every  popular  acquifuion 
was  deemed  precarious,  and  conftitutional  liber- 
ty muft  have  remained  infecure.     But  the  inde- 
pendence of  parliaments  was  in  vain  confulted, 
unlefs  their  difufe  was  prevented  ;  and  it  is  obferv- 
able  that  the  firft  ftatute  for  triennial  parliaments 
originated  in  Scotland.     Such  arbitrary  proclama- 
tions were  declared  illegal,  as  enjoined  obedience 
under  the  penalty  of  treafon ;  a  prerogative  un- 
known in  Scotland,  till  afTumed  by  James  in  imita* 
tion  of  the  Tudors.     The  privy  council  was  render- 
ed fubordinate  and  refponfible  to  parliament ;  the 
temporal  and  fpiritual  powers  of  the  hierarchy  were 
abolifiied ;  and  the  conclufions  of  the  late  aflembly 
confirmed,     A  tenth  of  rents,  and  the  twentieth 
j>enny  of  intereft  were  impofed  as  an  affeffment  for 
.the  defence  of  the  country  ;  and  before  the  parlia- 
ment adjourned,  a  committee  of  eftates  was  felefted 
to  fuperiitfend,  at  the  camp  and  in  the  capital,  the 
operations  of  war.   .The  royal  affent,  in  which  the 
ftatutes  were  ftiil  defeftive,  was  fupplied  by  a  bond 
to  fupport  the  authority  of  parliament ;  and  from 
the  exigences  of  their    fituation,    the  executive     % 
power  was  transferred  entire  to  the  committee  of 
eftates98. 

As  all  trade  was  obftrufted  by  Englifh  cruizers,  ^Jf^f 
mutual  hoftilities  had  already  commenced.     The 

**  Rcfcindcd  Ads.    Balfour's  Annals,  MS. 
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book   caflle  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  repaired  and 
v_  -/-  _j  garrifoned  fince  the  pacification,  was  inverted  by 
*&4*       Lefly;   the    Highlands    were    restrained    by  Ar- 
gyle  with    a  train   of  artillery;  and  the  king's 
friends  in  the  north  were  fupprefTed  by  Monro* 
with  the  rapacity  to  which  he  was  inured  in  the 
German  wars  99.     From  the  want  of  fupplies,  the 
preparations  were  retarded  on  each  fide   till  the 
cloie  of  fummer  \  but  the  poverty  of  the  Scots  waa 
relieved  by    the  a&ive  emulation  of  all  ranks. 
Their  plate  was  broiight  to  the  mint ;  the  wealthy 
contributed,  or  interpofed  their  credit  for  loans  of 
money  ;   voluntary  collections  were  raifed  at  the 
churches ;    cloth  for  tents   was  provided  by  the 
women ;   and  every   difficulty    was    furmounted 
by  a  generous  maxim,  that  the  true  finews  of  war 
were  a  national  caufe,  and  foldiers  not  to  be  pro- 
cured by  money,  but  able  to  procure  it  wherever 
they  were  conducted.     The  approach  of  Conway 
to  Newcaftle,  was  the  fignal   for  their  army  to 
Auguft.     affemble  at  Dunfe.     Its  force  confided  of  twenty, 
three  thoufand  foot,  three  thoufand  horfe,  and  a 
train  of  cannon,   in  which  we  diftinguilh  a  fpecies 
of  light  leathern  artillery,    hooped    with  iron ; 
firft  invented  or  employed  by  Guftavus ;  capable  of 
fuftaining  twelve  fucceffive  difcharges,  and  fo  por- 
table that  two  pieces  were  tranfported  on  the  fame 
carriage  by  a  fingle  horfe 10Q.  Their  army  remained 

OT  Rcfcindcd  A6b.  Balfour's  Annals.  Baillie,  154.  Spalding* 
■00  ^-s  js  ^^011^  tnc  artillery  to  which   Burnet  alludes, 

in  his  erroneous  account  of  the  Scottifh  Army,  Hill.     See 

Harte's  Hill,  of  Guftavus. 
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three  weeks  on  the  borders,  undeT  the  command  book. 
of  Lefly,  improving  in  discipline,  and  refrelhed  by  «--J-^ 
daily  exhortation  and  prayer.  Their  tranfition  ,6**" 
from  a  ftate  of  internal  defence,  to  an  external,  if 
not  an  offenfive  war,  is  afcribed  to  a  letter  to  which 
the  names  of  fix  Englilh  noblemen  were  forged  by 
lord  Saville ;  inviting  the  Scottifli  army  to  approach* 
and  promifing  to  co-operate  in  procuring  a  mutual 
redrefs  of  grievances.  In  their  conferences  how- 
ever, with  thefe  noblemen,  and  with  Pym  and 
Hambden,  the  Scottifli  commiffioners,  during 
their  refidence  in  London,  muft  have  received  fuch 
fecret  affurances  of  fupport,  that  without  this  forged 
invitation,  the  committee  of  eftates  would  have 
chofen  to  transfer  the  war  into  England  ,0\  In 
the  declarations  that  preceded  their  march,  they 
were  chiefly  felicitous  to  vindicate  their  expedition 
as  ftri&ly  defenfive;  as  requifite  at  leaft  where 
their  trade  was  intercepted  at  fea,  and  their  coun- 
try ready  to  be  invaded  by  land;  not  dire&ed, 
however,  againft  the  Englifh  nation,  but  againft 
the  popifh  and  arminian  prelates  who  furrounded 
the  throne,  and  at  whofe  irrigation,  hoftilitie* 
and  an  exterminating  invafion  were   renewed10*. 

Before  the  king's  forces  were  entirely  collected,  Auguft  %%. 
they  crofled  the  Tweed,  and  advanced  without  op*  tftife  &»» 
pofition  from  Coldftream  to  the  Tine.     At  New-  ^^ 
burn,  the  paffage  of  that  river  was  difputed  by  Au*afta* 

101  Burnet's  Hilt  i.  34.  Clarend.  i.  135.  Rufliw.  iii. 
1037.  Whitlock,  iu  The  letter  is  iafcrtcd  in  Oldxnixon's 
Hift.    141. 

Rufliw.  iii.  1223.    Appen,  *8j. 

Conway,  . 
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book  Conway,  from  batteries  ere&ed  on  the  oppofite 
x^J^j  bank;  but  a  detachment  of  fix  thoufand  horfe  and 
1640.  foot,  was  found  infufficienr  to  refift  the  Scots. 
Their  general  firft  requefted  permiffion  to  pafs ; 
then  on  a  Ihot  from  an  Englifh  centinel,  their  artil- 
lery unexpectedly  commenced  fuch  a  fevere  fire 
that  the  batteries  were  abandoned.  The  general's 
guards,  a  troop  confifting  entirely  of  lawyers, 
crofled  the  river  with  a  thoufand  mufketeers,  to 
feize  the  batteries";  and  on  advancing  in  purfuit  of 
the  foot,  were  encountered  by  the  Englifli  cavalry 
Dirperfe  the  arranged  for  their  reception.  But  the  latter,  dif- 
Newburn!  ordered  by  difcharge  of  artillery,  inftead  of  pro- 
tecting the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  retired  to  an 
eminence,  and  when  attacked  by  Lefly,  deferted 
Wilmot  their  commander,  and  fpread  confufion 
through  C6nway5s  referve.  The  lofs  was  inconfi- 
derable,  but  their  ftandard  and  three  command- 
ers were  taken ;  and  the  rout  was  fo  complete, 
that  the  cavalry  retired  to  Durham,  and  the  foot 
to  Newcaftle,  from  which  the  whole  army  retreat- 
ed into  Yorkfhire  next  day  ,03. 

The  viftory  was  the  more  opportune  for  the 
Scots,  as  their  provifions  were  exhaufted.  Their 
army  obtained  immediate  poffeffion  of  Newcaftle, 
Tinemouth,  Shields,  and  Durham  ;  of  large  ma- 
gazines of  arms  and  provifions,  and  of  the  coun- 
KczeNew-  ^  on  wkich  London  is  dependent  for  coals.   The 

103  Rufliw.  123-6.  Baillie,  1.  203.  Lord  Conway's  Nar- 
rative in  Hardwick  and  Hailes.  Of  the  Englifti,  about  fixty 
were  killed  and  three  hundred  taken  prifoncrs;  of  the 
Scots,  about  twelve, 

engage- 
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*gftgem^t  happened  0n  th3  &&f  *£f>*dpiiated  in  b  o  o  *. 
Scotland  to  a  folemrt  faft  for  the  fueeefs  of  their  r^rrj 
ahns ;  and  as  the  caftfe  of  Dumbarton  had  fur-      *«*«♦ 
rendered,  and  an  incurfioh  ffdtti  lletwfck  was  re- 
pelled with  loft,  on  the  Tame  d*y,  by  the  earl  df 
Haddington,  the  coincidence  of  thefe  events  wifc 
received  as  no  doubtful  Indication  of  divine  a!(L 
By  the  explosion  of  a  magazine   of  powder  at 
Dunglas,  the  earl  of  Haddington  Was  burled,  wfefc 
his  attendants  and  friends,    in  the  ruins  of  ihi 
caftle ;  but  the  affurance  in  the  prote&ion  of  hea- 
ven revived,  on  the  furrender  of  Edinburgh  ckftle* 
which  was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate  aft*r 
a  gailant  defence  ,0V 

No  fooner  were  thte  Scots  eflrablifted  in  the  nor-  Sept.  *. 
thern  counties,  than  they  refumed  their  petitions*  JjJZu1 
as  if  unwilling  to  tfeviate  from  their  accuftomed 
moderation/  In  the  extremity  td  which  the  king 
was  reduced,  he  had  retired  with  a  mutinous 
army,  from  Northallertott  to  York,  where  he  fum* 
moned  a  council  of  peers  to  meet,  and  referred  ro 
their  conlideration  the  petitions  and  the  expuMidli 
of  the  Scots  from  England,  A  treaty  was  propofed 
as  the  only  means  to  prevent  their  advance ;  & 
parliament  was  requefted  and  appointed  to  be  held,- 
and  fifteen  noblemen,  eminent  both  for  their  popu^ 
larity  and  their  rank,  were  fuggefted  by  the  eouri* 
dl  td  negociate  with  the  committee  of  ScottHh 
(dates.     The  treaty  commenced  at  Rippon,  and 

.  ,C4  Baillic,  i.   205—8.     Balfour's  Annals. 
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*°  °-K  when  fome  of  the  Englifh  expostulated  in  private 

tw.-v'.^  at  the  refervs  of  the  ScottUh  commiffioners,  wh<* 
,64*>-  refented  their  caution,  the  invitation  forged  hy 
Saville,  to  march  into  England,  was  produced  and 
dete&ed  10s,  A  fepret  undemanding  undoubtedly 
fubfifted  between  the  commiffioners,  who  ftudied 
apparently  fo  prolong  the  treaty,  and  to  retain  the 
Scots  in  arm$  till  the  approach  of  parliament.  The 
month  of  Qclober  was  confupied  in  ^djqfting  pre? 
Uminaries?  The  moft  material  was  a  ceflation 
of  arms,  the  moil  difficult  preliminary  was  a  daily 
fubfiftence  to  the  Scottifli  army,  without  which 
they  represented,  that  ^s  it  was  iropoffible  tq 
advance  during  the  dependence,  and  imprudent 
to  retire  till  the  concljifion  of  the  treaty,  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  hoftilities  would  be  worfe  to  them  than 
-  a  continuance  of  the  warf  Jn  order  tp  exempt 
the  four  northerly  counties  from  their  contribu- 
tions, the  daily  fupi  of  ejght  Jiundred  and  fifty, 
pounds  w^s  allowed  /or  their  fubfiftence  >  a  loan 
of  two  hundred  thqpf^nd  pounds  was  obtained 
by  the  predit  pf  the  peers  j  and  Charles,  the 
fovereign  of  two  nations  involved  Tn  a  relu&ant 
war,  was  reduced  to  the  Angular  neceffity  o£ 
fqpporting  twq  Jioftile  armies  at  once  in  the 
field.  But  his  councils  were  diftra$ed;  and 
as  his  army  was  unequal  even  to  a  defpnfive 
war,  the  truce  was  neceflary  to  feftrain  the  Scots 

i0JBjirnet's  Hjft,      Nalfon,    u.   427.    HeyUn'i  Life  of 
JLaud,  84. "     '  .'     .w  '  " 
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to  the  counties  which  they  occupied  beyond  the  •  °  °  * 

Tees.    At  the  requeftof  the  Englifli  commiflioners,  *— ./l^j 

whofe  attendance  was  requifite  in  parliament,  the  TraJwfwd 

treaty  was  transferred  to  London   by  an  error  *°  **»**«*• 
which  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  retrieve  *06. 

*°5  May.  75.    Clarend.  I  140 — 54.  Rufcw.    123$.  1310. 
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LOYALTY,  ereji  in  the  extreme*  is  afteemed  fc  o  o  r 
by  fome  aa  innate  principle  fa  congenial  to    c^v-^j 
humaiyty,  and  by  others  regarded  as  fuch  an  in-  pifcomtnu 
veterate  prejudice*  that  the  fudden  traiifition  of  a  jn  J>s- 
people  feom  fubmiffion  to  refiftance,  may  e&cite 
furprifc    But  the  Scots  were  ftldoro  djftinguifhed 
N  n  3  for 
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for  loyalty ;  *iid  in  England,  where  the  acceflion 
of  the  Stewarts  was  a  recent  event,  a  foreiga  race 
rt4°.  had  inferted  no  permanent  root  in  the  foil  ;  nor 
acquired  that  general,  fubmiffive  attachment,  which 
•  an  hereditary  fucceflion,  long  eftabliflied,  never 
fails  to  infpire.  Since  the  expulfion  of  the  Baliols, 
the  civil  wars  of  Scotland  were  invariably  aconteft 
with  the  fovereign,  to  circumfcribe,  yet  not  entire- 
ly to  extirpate  monarchy ;  but  in  England  they 
fprang  from  the  ambition  of  rival  families,' and  from 
the  claims  of  different  competitors  for  the  crown. 
But  the  chara&er  of  the  people  had  now  fuftained 
a  material  change.  The  accumulated  abufes  of 
two  reigns  demanded  an  extenfive,  and  prompt  re* 
form.  The  grievances  of  the  two  kingdoms  were 
nearly  fimilar  ;  and  a  fimilar  remedy  was  fuggefted 
t>y  the  fticcefsful  example  of  the  Scots.'  The  nation 
cxpe&ed  redrefs  from  V  parliament  fummoned  in 
confequence  of  the  king's  neceffities ;  the  parlia- 
ment depended  fof  its  duration,  on  the  friefldfliip 
and  co-operation  of  the  Scotttfh  army ;  and  the 
patience  with  which  the  Englilh  acquiefced  in  a 
.  difgraceful  invafion,  affords  the  ftrongeft  proof  of 
the  difguft  which  an  arbitrary  reign  had  excited. 
tongpar-  In  requiring  affiftance  to  expelr  the  rebels,  an 
»aimr.t.  eXpreflion  which  he  endeavoured  afterwards  to 
V0V3.  ibftenand  extenuate,  Charley,  at  the*  opening  of 
the  parliament,  appears  to  have. formed  a  very  in- 
adequate eftimate  of  his  own  fituation,  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  times.  The  uniform  policy  of  his 
whole  reign  to  divide  the  nation  j  to  difcredk  and 
fupprefs  the  religious,  who  were  averfe  to  the  dif* 

cipline 
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fcipline  or  rites  bf  the  chiiirch,  and  the  political  pii-  book 
ritans,  attached  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  .  j11^ 
had  united  and  inftilled  into  thofe  parties,  an  in-  1640. 
curable  ahimofity  againft  his  government.  The 
prefbyterians,  a  numerous  and  formidable  pkrty, 
coalesced  with  the  majority  of  a  difcohtehted  na- 
tion ;  and  on  the  elettiori  of  the  commons,  the 
moft  pious  and  patriotic  members  were  returned 
to  parliament.  The  firft  care  that  ihgrdffed  their 
attention,  was  an  examination  of  grievances  J 
the  refult  was  an  immediate  impeachment  of  Straf- 
ford. That  unfortunate  ftatefman,  who  had  ImpeaCh. 
haftened  to  parliament  to  impeach  the  popular  lead-  ^nI°L 
ers  of  a  correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  was  not 
Jefs  obnoxious  to  the  Englilh  from  his  early  dfc- 
fertion  of  the  popular  caufe,  than  to  the  Scots, 
from  his  a&ive  irrigation  of  the.  war.  As  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  had  anticipated  the  king 
in  proclaiming  them  traitors,  and  eitorted  by  an 
arbitrary  oath,  a  difavowal  of  the  covenant  from 
their  countrymen  in  Ulfter  j  procured  large  fub- 
fidies  from  the  Iri(h  parliament,  and  cbllefted  an 
army  that  menaced  their  courts  and  diftra&ed  their 
operations.  His  averfion  to  the  late  treaty  was  fo 
violent,  or  fo  vehemently  refented,  that  the  Scots 
refufed  to  transfer  the  negotiations  to  York,  where 
Strafford  their  implacable  enemy  enjoyed  the  fu* 
preme  command  \ 

Their  commiffioners,    Rothes*    Loudon,  Jofin-  Reeept-pn 
fton,  and  others,  were  fent  to  London  to  conclude  t^comf" 


mi&on«ro. 
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the  treaty*,  and  received  with  the  moft  flattering*  at. 
tention  and  refpe£h  A  houfe  was  appropriated  in 
l64°-  the  city  for  their  refidqnce :  the  adjacent  church 
pf  St.  Anthoiin's  was  affigned  for  their  devotion** 
They  were  attended  by  Henderfoji,  and  other  emi* 
r\ent  divines ;  and  from  dawn  till  the  fabhath  was 
concluded,  their  chapel  was  crowded  and  fur- 
rounded  with  multitudes  of  all  ranks,  whom  the 
novelty  of  pre&yterian  worfhip  had  attracted* 
The  conflux  and  ipfatiate  refort  of  the  people,  who 
clung  to  the  windows  when  excluded  from  the 
doors,  to  inhale  the  fan&ified  tone,  and  provincial 
accents  of  a  barbarous  preacher,  has  been  juftly 
afcribedto  the  fanatical  fpirit  that  began  to  predch 
xninate,  which  rendered?  them  apt  recipients  for  thq 
fume6  of  devotion  \  Their  propenfuy  to  the  prefe 
\>y terian  worfhip  had  fijffered  a  Ipng  and  fevere  re* 
ftraint.  The  tide  recurred  with  proportionable  yk>* 
knee,  with  a  fervor  thatprefaged  an  importaf^ 
change.  Such  is  the  intolerant  genius  of  religion, 
that  although  irreconcileable  to  the  conformity 
which  their  monarch  demanded,  and  in  arms  to  op* 
pofe  it,  the  Scots  had  afpired  in  their  turn  to  a  differ 
rent  conformity  i  the  adaptation  of  the  Egglifh 
church  to  the  model  of  their  own.  Their  abhor- 
rence of  the  hierarchy  was  neither  a  local  paffion, 
nor  confined  to  Scotland.  Not  fatisfied  with  ail  ho- 
nourable fituation  that  enabled  them  to  vindicate  the 
liberties  of  England,  unlefs  the  true  religion  were 
alfo  reftored,  they  combined  with  the  puritans  to  re- 
duce  the  prurience,  or  to  extirpate  even*  the  roots  of 

-     'Clarendon,  L  189,    Hume,  ch.  54.  Baillie,  i.  242. 
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ep&opaey ;  and  to  convert  the  decayed  trunk  into  *  ^ J  * 
a  fair  platform  of  _preft>yteriatt  equality     The  ^-v--^ 
petitions  of  the  clergy  and  citizens  of  London,  to      l64* 
abolifli  epifcopacy  root  and  braneh*  werfc  promot* 
ed  by  the  writing*  and  exhortation  of  their  divines* 
Bat  their  seal  w*s  more  particularly  confpicuou*  in 
the  treaty,  where  they  ijrged  as  the  bafiaof  a  per- 
manent concord,  an  vnity  of  religion,  and  uai- 
fcnwty  of  ecclefiaftical  government  in  both  king- 
doms, and  recommended  their  own,  as  the  ap- 
proved model  of  a  prefbyterian  church  \ 

The  treaty  advanced  with  a  flow  pace,  as  if  Jjjjjj^ 
ftndioufly  protracted  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  Scots, 
ijienfible  of  their  error  at  the  pacification  of  Ber- 
wick, they  rejefted  thofe  verbal  ^ffurancet  with  ) 
which  they  were  oxvce  deceived,  and  requiring 
every  communication  to  be  reduced  to  writing, 
refuted  to  negociate  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  \ 
Their  demands  confided  of  eight  articles  )  that  the 
a&s  of  their  late  parliament  fhould  be  pubKfhed  in 
his  majefty's  name;  that  the  national  fbrtreflbs. 
ihould  be  conferred  on  natives  with  the  con- 
lent  of  the  eftates;  that  their  countrymen  in 
England  and  Ireland  fhould  be  reteafed  from 
oaths  inconfiftent  with  the  covenant  j  that  pub*- 
He  incendiaries,  the  authors  of  hoftilities  be- 
tween the  kingdom®,  fhould  be  remitted  to  the 
judgment,  nor   exempted    afterwards    from    the 

2  Clarendon,  i.  2 1£— 53.     Rufliworth,  ^.  3,68* 
4  Colle&ion  of  papers  concerning  the  treaty  at  NevVcaftle 
and  London :   Wodrow's  MSS.   vol.  xxii.  folio  ;   in  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library,  ' 
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{entente  of  their  refpe&ive  parliaments ;  that  tffcda* 
fhtps  and  goods  fhould  be  reftored  i  the  damage 
*64o.  repaid,  and  that  the  nation  fliould  be  indemnified 
for  the  loffes  and  heavy  charges  fuflained  from  the 
war ;  that  all  opprobrious  proclamations  fhould  be 
recalled ;  and  that  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
nation  ihould  be  fecured  by  a  permanent  and 
beneficial  peace.  The  tacit  -confirmation  of  the 
latea&s,  and  the  punifhment  of  incendiaries,  were 
the  articles  to  which  it  was  mod  difficult  for  Charles 
to  accede.  The  former  comprehended  almoft  every, 
civil  and  religious  demand  ;  the  latter  implied  the 
furrender  of  his  minifters  to  public  juftice.  Unable 
openly  to  oppofe  the  repeal  of  epifcopacy,  of  the 
lords  of  articles,  or  the  free  operation  of  national 
juftice,  he  requefted  in  vain  that  the  Scots  would 
adhere  to  their  original  demand  at  Berwick,  nor 
folicit  more  than  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and 
religious  rights.  Tenacious  of  the  minuted  articles, 
they  reprefented  to  the  Englifh  $ommiffioners,  that 
their  fituation  was  very  different  fince  the  renewal 
of  hoftilities,  which  it  would  be  impoffible  to  pre- 
vent in  future,  unlefs  additional  fecurities  were  pro- 
vided, and  an  adequate  punifhment  were  inflided 
Pec^  *5-  by  parliament  on\  the  authors  of  the  v^r.  The 
king  was  relu&antly  compelled  to  affent 5  j  and 
the  firft  fruits  of  the  negociation  were  two  accufa- 
tions,  preferred  to  the  Englifh  parliament  ag^inft 
Strafford  and  Laud.  They  had  fome  foundation 
for  their  accufation  againft  Laud,  who  had  ufurped 
a  patriarchal  authority  over  the  church,  and  from 

^ v  <  I  Wodrow'8  MSS.  vol.  xxii.  folio. 
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whom  the  liturgy  and  canons  had  originated,  the! 
fource  of  their  difcontent,  and  the  fole  caufe  of  their 
recourfe  to  arms*  •  Againft  Strafford  as  a  com-  ««**• 
inander,  no  ground;  of  accufation  exifted,  unlefa 
it  "were  criminal  tQ  profecute  a  war  undertaken  by 
his  fovereign*  But  the  war  itfelf  jhuft  be  afcribed 
to  his,  and  <  to  Laud's  mitigation.  Its  renewal 
was  productive  of.  every  fubfequent  misfortune  to 
Charles,  and  conftitutpd  a  principal  charge  againft 
•"his  minifters,  whom  the  Scots  denounced  as  the 
prime  incendiaries',  and  authors  of  hoftilkies  be- 
tween the  kingdoms.  Under  the  fame  name  of 
incendiaries,  the  prelates  and  the  principal  ftatefmer* 
of  Scotland,  were  referved  for  the  vindi&ive  juf- 
tice  of  their  own  parliament ;  but  the  marquis  of  — - 
Hamilton,  a  wary  politician,  had  availed  himfelf 
of  the  king's  permiffion,  to  affume  the  chara&er 
and  language  of  a  covenanter,  in  order  to  pene- 
trate into  their  defigns ;  and  by  the  releafe  of 
Loudon,  had  difarmed  their  refentment,  and  fecur- 
ed  their  efteem  *.  ^^- 

The  indemnification  demanded  for  an  unpto-  t^j. 
voked  war,  was  referred  to  parliament,  and  as  the  *&Jj££[0 
damages  fuftained  at  fea,  as  the  charges  incurred 
during  two  campaigns,  were  minutely  enumerated, 
if  not  much  exaggerated,  an  enormous  fum  of 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  was  accumulated  in 
the  account.     But  the  Scots  declared,  that  as  they 

*.  Wodrow's  MSS.  vol.  xxii.  folio.  Nalfon,  i.  6Si. 
Burnet's  Mem.  148-71.  Clarendon,  i.  152 — 8<p.  Hard* 
wick'*  State  papers,  $•  i^r*  •...„. 
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had  undergone  the  whole  danger  from  the  com* 
mon  enemy,  and  had  it  net  far  exceeded  their 
abilities,  would  have  cheerfully  fapperted  the  whole 
expence,  fo  they  expe&ed  nothing  more  than  a 
proportionable  compenfation  fo*  fuch  loflea  as  the 
poverty  of  their  country  was  unable  to  fuftain  T. 
Their  affiftance  agajnft'the  common  enemy,  the 
popUh  and  prelatical  foftion,  was  ftill  requifite ; 
and  the  parliament  acceded  to  their  demand,  as  a 
pretext  to  gratify  and  at  the  fame  time  to  retain 
Feb.  3.  them  in  arms.  Three  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
were  voted  as  a  fit  proportion,  and  a  friendly  affift- 
ance* towards  the  lofles  and  diftreffes  of  their  bre- 
thren the"  Scots  ;  but  while  the  funds  for  this  bro- 
therly qfftjtencetzm2xrit&  unprovided,  the  parliament 
entertained  no  apprehenfion  of  their  departure,  of  of 
a  fpeedy  conclusion  of  their  treaty  with  the  king  \ 
"While  the  treaty  was  thus  protrafted,  the  fate 
of  Strafford  was  determined  in  parliament.  An 
endeavour  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws,  wa$ 
a  fpecies  of  coiiftrudted  treafon  unjaiowxj  till  tfoji ; 
and  eftablifhed  on  fefts  which  were  either  indiffe- 
rent in  themfelves,  or  infuffipient  feparately  to  con- 
ftitute  fuch  eripie.  Whether  from  the  novelty  of 
the  acqufation,  or  the  defe&ive  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence, 3  bill  of  attainder  was  neqeffary  to  attach  his 
devoted  head.  Charles,  who  according  to  the  ordij 
nary  difpenfation  of  juftice,  might  have  remained 

7  Wodrow's   MS$.  v.  xxii.  and  S)mderfon,  355.  where  the 
account  13  inferted. 
s  Ruihworth,  v.  169.    BaBlic,  L  24Q* 
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a  fiknt .  Jpe&ator  of  his  fate,  was  reduced  by  thft  toot 
bill  of  attainder  to  the  cruel  alternative  of  becom-  ^  n<>  j 
{ng  acceflbry  to  the  death  of  a  favourite  mifcifter,     iH** 
endeared  by  hisfervices,  or  of  involving  himfelf  in 
a  rupture  with  parliament*   and  in  a  civil  war 
while  unprepared  for  the  event.     As  a  conftkt*- 
iional  precedent,  the  attainder  of  Straffbrd  is  fmv 
rounded  with  difficulties.     Were  an  aft  declara- 
tory of  treafon  to  be  reftrained  on  the  one  hand* 
within  the  limits  of  eftab lifted  law,  a  ftatefman  &• 
cure  from  the  ftroke  of  juftice  might  confpire  tilth 
impunity  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  ofthi 
constitution,  which  implies  no  treasonable  defign 
againft  the  crown :  yet  on  the  other  an  aft  declsu 
fatory  of  new  crimes  might  ultimately  recoil  on  the 
people  themfelves  j  and  a  fervile  parliament  might 
indulge  the  ambition  or  refentment  of  a  fainif- 
ter  by   the  attainder  of  every  opponent  whott 
be  hated  or  feared,     The  evidence  againft  Straf* 
ford  was  defeftiye  however,  as  it  indicated  an  ad- 
*ice  rather  than  a  concerted  defign  to  render 
Charies  independent  of  parliament ;  but  as  mercy 
\%  not  the  attribute  of  colle&ive  bodies,  he  fufFered 
without  legal  evidence,  from  the  violence  of  his  ac- 
£u£trs,  and  the  fecret  convi&ion  or  fears  of  hh 
judges*   The  apprehenfiotts  of  his  eftape  if  the  trial 
Urere  interrupted,  appear  to  have  firft   fuggefled 
jthe  bill,  to  prevent  the  diflblution  of  parliament 
without  its  own  confept 9. 

When  the  redrefc  of.  grievances  wa&  partly  at-  Treaty  con- 
yomplifhed  by  the  EngliDi  parliament  j  when  the 

9  Ruihwortb,  * ♦  fyfi 

far* 
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ftar-chamber*  High  commiffion,  and  other  arbf* 
trary  courts  were  fuppreffed  or  regulated  j  mo- 
*****  nopoliea,  ftiipmoney,  and  every  illegal  exa&ion 
aboliihed,  and  triennial  parliaments  were  ordained 
to  be  held,  (meafures  which  hiftorians  partial  to 
monarchy,  have  pronounced  beneficial,)  the  treaty- 
was  '  accelerated  by  the  king's  refolution  to  revifit 
Scotland.  At  firft  he  was  hardly  ferioiis  in  the 
treaty,  when  he  expe&ed  affiftance  from  an  indig- 
nant parliament,  to  repel  an  invafion  which  was 
neither  unexpected  nor  unwelcome  to  the  nation. 
Bifappointed  in  his  defign  to  perfuade  the  Engiifh 
army  to  march  agaihft  parliament 'V  he  endear 
voured  by  every  allurement  to  conciliate,  and  de- 
tach the  Scots  from  the  popular  caufe.  The  pro- 
mife  of  a  rich  marriage,  and  an  office  in  the  bed- 
chamber, had  operated  on  the  verfatile  genius  of 
Rothes ;  but  the  moft  fecret  political  apoftafy  is 
foon  fufpe&ed,  and  the  importance  of  a  popular 

..  *°  Hiftprians  diftinguifhing  between  a  plan,  to  gain  over,  and 
to  bring  up,  the  army,  have  acquitted  Charles  of  the  latter,  as 
the  vicinity  pf  the  Scots  muil  have  rendered  it  impracticable. 
(Hume,  chi.  54.)  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  army  mud  have 
Jirft  been  gained  over  before  it  was  brought  up,  which  waa 
the  only  method  to  render  the  army  Serviceable  when  gained. 
A  part  would  have  fufficed  to  march  againft  parliament,  while 
t^e  main  body  remained  %o  oppofe  the  Scots.  By  counter- 
figning  the  petition  of  the  officers,  Charles  exprefled  his  appro- 
bation of  the  jirft  part  of  the  plan.  The  other  was  a  neceffary 
confequence,  and  the  petition  inserted  in  Clarendon  fufficient- 
ly  intimates  this  laft  defign.  u  For  the  fuppreffing  of  tumulti 
«  and  fecuring  the  king  ancj  pat Ijament  from, fuch  future  in* 
•*  folencies^  &c.  to  wait  upon  him."  That  is  to  march  dire&ly 
to  London.     Clarendon,   i,   24^  .     . 

leader 
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leader  is  loft  on  his  defeftion  ".  The  treaty  fuffered,  book 
little  alteration  from  his  change.  The  profecution  ^-1^ 
jof  incendiaries,  the  Scottifli  prelates  and  officers  l64*« 
of  ftate,  was  ineffectually  refitted.  .  The  prelates- 
might  be  abandoned,  for  they  had  no  hope  of  return » 
the  offences  of  the  inferior  ftatefmen  were  not  pro* 
<Ju&ive  of  fuch  popular  indignation  j  but  the  king, 
was  interefted  in  the  prefervation  of  Traquair,  by 
every  motive  of  gratitude  ezcited  by  his  former 
fervices,  and  compunction  at  the  recent  execu- 
tion of  Strafford.  He  threatened  to  retaliate,  by 
referring  an  equal  number  of  the  commiflioners 
themfelves  from  the  aft  of  oblivion ;  but  at  length, 
the  prpfecution  of  incendiaries  was  referred  to  par- 
liament.; thpir  punifhment  was  tacitly  referved  to 
the  king  j  *md  it  was  underwood  that  they  fhould 
J>e  removed  from  his  perfon,  and  excluded  from 
jevery  office  of  emolument  and  truft.  The  remain-  a«k* 
ing  articles  wef.e  eafijy  adjufted.  A  fourth  of  the 
brotherly  afliftanoe  was  advanced ;  the  reft  was 
to  be  difcharged  in  equal  moieties  within  two  years; 
jecclefiaftical  conformity  was  referred  to  the  Englifh^ 
pfficial  arrangements  to  the  Scottifl*  parliament ; 
and  on  the  refuf^J  of  the  king  to  defer  his  depar- 
ture, the  cpmmons*  jealous  of  his  intentions  and 
perfonal  influence,  ordained  the  arrears  to  be  pro- 
vided, an4  the  armies  mutually  difbanded  or  with- 
idraw#'\  ' 

11  Burnett  Memoirs,  184.  Hift.T.  38.  Clarendon's  Hift. 
L  j  80.    l-o rd  Haile*'  Memorial*  and  Letters,   11.  136.  / 

**  Lord  Hailes*  Memorials  and  Letters,  120 — 30*  Burnet's 
Mem.  %$2.  Biiillie,  1.  228.  lUftw.  v.  $6u  Clarendon,  1 280. 
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Tbt  SC6M,  in  confeqneftce  of  a  foltton  oHIga* 
tfc>ft  iftfertad  in  thtit  tOvefcaftt,  to  abftaift  from 
i64t .  feparate,  or  dMfM  meafurefc,  had  hitherto  pteferved 
itoau^L  a  degree  of  union  perhaps  unexampled, '  to  which 
they  were  principally  Indebted  for  their  paft  fticc*fs. 
But  for  an  opportune  difcovery,  that  union  w& 
almoft  diffolved.  Impatient  of  a  ftfperfof,  and 
eonfcious  of  military  talfents  unmarked  by  his  coun- 
trymen, Montrofe  was  tmable  to  brook  the  pre- 
eminence of  Argyie  in  the  fenate,  or  of  Leffy  in  the 
field;  Hi*  eXpe&atiOfts  of  the  fupreme  command 
were  difappohited  ;  and  at  Berwick,  'the  returning 
favour  6f  His  fbvef  eigft  had  regained  a  nobleman, 
originally  eftranged  from  the  court  by  negle&,  and 
detached  froift  the  covenant  by  fecret  difguft.  His 
Correfpondenee  with  Charles  was*dete&ed  during 
^J^ajjd  the  treaty  of  Rippoii  ;  and  a  bond  or  counter  aflb- 
•ccttftikm  ciation  WkS  difcovered,  to  which  he  had  procured 
2t!  r"  the  fubfcription  of  nineteen  peers.  The  committee 
of  eftatefc  were  averfe  to  divifion,  and  difpofed  to 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  furrender  and  formal  renun- 
eiatiofc  of  the  bond  ** ;  conciliatory  meafures  were 
difappointed  by  a  report  which  Montrofe  had  pro- 
pagated, injurious  to  Argyll  Stewart,  commit 
iary  or  judge  of  the  confiftorial  court  of  Bunkeld, 
was  produced  as  his  author,  according  to  whofe 
information,  Argyje,  in  the  prefence  of  the  earl 
of  Athol,  and  eight  others  his  prisoners,,  declared 
that  the  eftates  had  confulted  divines  and  lawyers, 
and  intended  to  proceed  to  the  depofitiott  of  the 

**  Burnet**  M<?nu  1^8.  Baifiic,  i.  toy^io.  Jty 
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king*  An  allegation  fo  lktl*  recoftdleable  with  book 
hi$  chara&eriftkal  prudence,  was  fafcefrtible  of  a  u  IT1:  __, 
complete  and  immediate  proof.  But  the  fa&  was  **>v- 
denied  by  the  whneffes  prefent,  and  retraced  by 
Stewart:,  who  waa  arraigned  and  convi&ed  on  a 
trkin  of  ftatutes  which  were  fangujnary  then ;  and 
to  the  alternative  of  confirming  the  public  report 
that  be  had  been  induced  to  retraft  the  charge  by 
fen  afftirance  of  life,  Argyle  inhumanly  preferred 
the  execution  of  thofe  iniquitous  laws  on  which  Bal- 
merino  waft  condemned  "\  Stewart's  information 
had  been  feeretly  traafmitted  by  Montrofe  to 
court ;  but  the  mefienger,  on  his  return,  was  inter- 
cepted by  Argyle.  Whether  tie  facility  with 
totiich  the  king  might  aflume  the  command  of 
the  array*  or  acquire  an  afcendancy  by  his  pre- 
fence  in  parliament,  was  fuggefted  by  Montrofe,  the 
,  difcovery  of  an  obfcure  correfpondence  in  cyphei 
#*cited  a  general  alarm.  The  king,  on  his  arrival 
aa  Scotland,  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
SVIontrofe  and  his  friends  were  imprifoned  in  the 
caftle,  and  that  the  dete&ion  of  the  banders  and 
plotters  had  exafperated  the  profecution  agaanft 
incendiaries  '**  . 

Jhe  prefeat  was  very  different  from  his  former  An-ivaiof 
vifitt  when  in  the  plenitude  of  uncontrolled  power,   S^nd? 
and  amidft  the  fplendour  refle&ed  from  a  brighter 
-diadem,  he  accepted  the  obfcure  crown  of  his  an-  - 
ceftors,  after  a  firm  poffeffion  of  the  fceptre  dur- 

■♦'  SccKote  VI. 

"sld.  Burnet's  Mem.  1^4.  Guthrie's  Mem.  89.  BailKe, 
t.  320.  Spalding,  2$&»  Araot't  Criminal  Trials.  Ruth* 
worth,  v.  290. 
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ing  eight  years.  .  His  journey  concluded  faint 
through  an  army  of  rebellious  fubje&s,  whofe 
generals  he  affefted  to  carefs,  without  attempting 
to  affume  the  command.  Hjs  reception,  however 
honourable,  was  from  thofe  whofe.  arms  had  near- 
ly fub verted  his  throne;  but  whofe  attachment  he 
muft  now  cultivate  as  its  laft  fupport.  While  he 
meditated  on  thefe  fad  viciffitudes,  the  caufes  and 
the  confequences  were  prefent  to  his  view,  and 
his  experience  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  infincerity 
in  the  former  pacification,  affords  at  lead  a  pre* 
fumption  that  thfe  prefent  was  fincere. 
Parliament.  „ .  jjj§  addrefs  to  ..parliament  was  cordial,  though 
cxpreflive  of  early -prepoffeflions.  He  regretted 
the  jealoufies  which  he  propofed  to  remedy,  and  the 
diftradions  which  he  came  in  perfon  to  remove. 
Whatever  he  had  promifed,  he  profefled  hi«  refo* 
tutiqn  to  accomplilh  cheerfully,  in  the  moft  ample 
form,  for  the  public  fatisfaftion  ;  and  in  return} 
claimed  the  allegiance  of  his  fubje&s  to  the  fupreme 
authority,  tranfmitted  entire  through  an  hundred 
and  eight  generations  of  kings.  As  a  voluntary  de- 
monftration  of  his  .zeal  and  fincerity,  he  prepared 
to  ratify  the  ads  of  the  preceding  feffion  ;  but  the 
eftates  were  cautious  and  inflexible  in  maintaining 
their  former  validity,  and  the  treaty  jequired  no 
more  than  their  promulgation  in  his  name  *% 
When  the  treaty  was  confirmed,  the  tranquillity  t>f 
both  kingdoms  was  confulted  by  provifions  recipro* 
cally  adopted  :  i.  That  neither  fliould  declare  war 
againft  the  other  without  due  premonition,  nor 

*  •  el -Balfour's  Journal'of  Parlnrmtnt,  p.  45.  MS.  Advocated 
Library. 
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without  the  previbus  coiifent  tif  parliament : 
£.  That  affiftance  fliould  be  mutually  furniflied  to 
each  paiiiamentj  to  prevent  invafion  or  to  fupprefs  i«4*« 
interna*  eommotjons  :  3*  That  during  .  the  in- 
terval between  triennial  parliaments,  commiflioners 
fliould  be  entrufted  with  the  confervation  of  peace. 
The  firft  provifion  was  falutary,  and  at  an  earlier 
period  might  have  prevented  the  war ;  the  fecond 
led  to  the  interpofition  of  the  Scots  in  the  diflenfionj 
of  England,  and  the  third  produced  an  entire  fuf- 
penfion  of  regal  power.  Scotland,  perhaps  for  the 
firft  timej  beheld  a  parliament,  whofe  deliberation^ 
from  the  fingle  day  to  which  they  were  formerly 
Kmited,  were  prolonged  for  months f  and  purfued 
Without  'interruption  in'  the  prefence  of  the  king. 
And  the  lefler  barons,  hitherto  t eftrained  to  a  fingle 
fufifrage  for  each  county,  afTumed  for  the  firft  time, 
each  a  feparate  and  independent  vote  I7. 
-  Official  arrangements  had  been  referved  by  the  Pfofccutioa 
treaty  for  cdnfideration  in  parliament ;  and  in  con-  aries. 
fequence  of  the  death  or  the  profecution  of  incen- 
diaries, the  chief  offices  of  ftate  were  vacant.  But 
the  parliament  was  unwilling  to  relinquilh  the  pro- 
fecution of  incendiaries ;  and  in  the  choice  of 
Aiinift'ers,  the  king  was  juftly  tenacious  of  his  laft 
prerogative.  It  ttas  the  chief  finew  he  aiTerted  of 
government ;  a  prerogative  never  once  contefted 
in  England,  and  eftablifhed  in  Scotland  by  long 
pofleffion.  The  covenanters  were  actuated,  how- 
ever) by  a  patriotic  defire  to  render  the  govern- 
ment independent  of  the  I^nglifh  cabinet,  to  Which 

"<"  Supra,   p.  30.     Refcindcd  A&a.     Baillic,  I  3*$. 
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the  minifters,  fince  the  acceffion,  had  ever  bfeen 
fubfervient,   and  the  interefts  of  the  country  had 
***»•.      been  uniformly  Sacrificed.    By  a  mutual   acc&m* 
modaiion,  the  number  of  incendiaries  was  reduced 
.  to  five ;  Charles  fubmitted  to  the  appointment  of 
minifters  judges  and  privy  counfellors,  with  the 
approbation  or  confent  of  the  eftates  while  fitting, 
and  of  the  privy  council  when  the  eftates  were  ad- 
journed or  diffolved.     The  parliament  agreed  in 
return,  to   releafe    the   incendiaries  and  plotters 
from  prifon,  and  to  refer  their  trial  to  a  commit- 
tee during  the  recefs,  and  their  fentence  to  th* 
king.    The  choice  of  minifters  was  productive  of 
new  difputes*    Argyle  and  Loudon  were  equally 
qualified  by  their  talents  and  learning  for  the  office 
officers  tf    of  chancellor,  but  the  latter  was  preferred.    The 
earl :  of  Lanerk  continued  fecretary,  Roxburgh 
lord  privy  feal,  and  the  treafury  was  put  in  com- 
million,  as  the  king  was  averfe  or  afraid  to  aggran- 
dize Argyle.    Eight  were  reje&ed  from  the  lift  of 
counfellors.     The    prefident  and    three    judges, 
accufed  or  fufpe&ed  of  malverfation,  were  removed' 
from  the  bench,  to  which  Johnfton  was  promoted 
by  the  title  of  Warifton,  and  when  the  admiiuftra- 
tion  of  j^ftice-  was  refumed,  the  judges  prefided 
alternately,  by  rotation  or  choice.     The  chancel- 
lor was;  the  only  officer  of  ftate  who  retained  an 
official  feat,  or  a  double  vote  in  the  deliberations  of 
parliament;  and  the  offices  conferred  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  eftates,  were  confirmed  during  good 
behaviour  or  life  ". 

18  Supra,  p.  30,     Balfour's  JouraaL    Montckh  of    Sal* 

moneys  3tfflh;iH'7£.    ..'•'•' 
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It -was  amidft  thefe  internal  regulations,  that 
intelligence  of  the  Iriffi  rebellion  was  received.  In- 
furre&ions  directed  in  Scotland  to  the  prefervation  h]^^{% 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  though  inflamed  by  ficre-  ' 
enthufiafm,  had  fubfided  wkh  little  bloodfhed,  and 
without  devaftation ;  but  the  infurreftion  in  Ireland  oaobcr. 
was  excited  by  motives  of  the  molt  debafing  fuper- 
ftition,  the  mod  infatiate  rapine,  and  the  moft 
inhuman  revenge.  The  Englifh  in  general  were 
ftript  and  defpoiled  of  their  invidious  acquifitions  ; 
their  cattle  were  feized  and  their  plantations  ra- 
vaged; but  in  Ulfter  the  defencelefs  proteftants 
difperfed  and  difarmed,  were  involved  in  an  indis- 
criminate maffacre,  or  excruciated  by  the  more 
inhuman  tortures  of  a  protrafted  death.  No  rank 
was  excepted;  no  age  nor  fex  was  refpe&ed  or 
fpared.  Neither  the  rites  of  focial  intercourfe,  nor 
the  tie6  of  confanguinity  and  friendfliip,  afforded 
proteftion ;  for  the  deareft  connexions  of  nature 
were  diffolved.  The  fon  received  the  fame  death 
with  the  father,  for  whofe  life  he  implored.  The 
fupplicating  mother  beheld  her  innocent  offspring 
butchered  in  her  arms,  and  transfixed  by  the  fame 
ftroke,  expired  on  the  body  of  her  murdered  hut 
band.  Many  hundreds  were  precipitated  into  the 
ftream,  or  enclosed  in  their  habitations  and  con- 
fumed  with  flames,  Some  were  buried  alive ;  others 
manacled  in  dungeons,  or  mangled  on  the  high* 
way,  were  abandoned  by  a  fate  not  lefs  cruel,  to 
hunger  and  defpair.  A  fubmiflive  refignation,  and 
a  determined  refinance  were  alike  unavailing; 
the  few  who  ventured  to  refill  were  difarmed  by 

03  a  per- 
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a  perfididus  affurance  of  fafety>  and  fecur^ly  nrtir- 
dered.  Were  not  the  torments  well  attefted  which 
an  inventive  and  frantic  cruelty  delighted  to  inflift, 
they  might  exceed  belief.;  but  when  children  were 
.  induced  by  a  falfe  promife  of  life,  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  parents,  wheq 
mother*  were  compelled  to  extinguifli  their  off- 
spring, and  wives  to  affaffinate  their  devoted  huf- 
bands ;  atrocities  are  fuggefted  which  no.  genera- 
tion ;had  ever  witneffed,  and  from  the  recital  of 
which  the  foul  recoils.  A  horrible  devaftation, 
fuch  as  the  moft  barbarous  nations  have  rarely  in- 
flifted,  was  excited  by  'innate  cruelty,  religious 
frenzy,  and  prolonged  by  the  contagious  example 
of  revenge.  The  women,  infuriate  from  fuper- 
ftition,  contributed  to  Simulate  the  ferocity  of 
their  male  affoqiates,  and  the  very  children  were 
incited  to  infant  (laughter,  and  inured  to  blood* 
ihed% 
scots  in  ,  When  the  province  of  Ulfter  was  transferred  by 
fcrvcd.prC"  Tyrone's  rebellion  to  the  crown,  the  lands  were 
diftribyted  among  private  adventurers,  on  con- 
dition that  tenants,  (hould  be  tranfplanted  rhither 
from  England  or  ^cptland.     Whether  procured  at 

■»  Temple.  Rufhworth,  v.  405.  It  is  pbfervable  of  Cuny 
and  Warner,  who  endeavour  to  extenuate  or  rather  to  transfer 
the  giiiK  of  the  maffacre  to  the  proteftants,  that  they  avert 
their  eyes,  on  t;be  moft  frivolous  pretexts,  from  Stheir  original 
'  ijepofitions  prefer ved  in  Trinity  College  Dublin.  Admitting 
that  the  Irifti  were  opprefTed  by  §trafford,  as  I  believe  they 
were,  religion  or  liberty  may  be  too  dear,  when  purchased  at 
the  expence  of  our  moral  virtues.  Curry's  Review,  and 
Warner's  Hift.  of  the  Irifli  Rebellion. 
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a  cheaper  rate,  or  impelled  by-a'ftrongef  fpirit  of  b  0  o  k 
adventure,  the  Scots  had  multiplied  from  a  rapid   .    ll*' 
influx  to  a  number  varioufly  eftimated  at  eighty  or      1641. 
an  hundred  thcmfandofeach  fex,  or  ait  forty  thou-' 
fend  fit  for  arm**0.     The  Irifo,  apprehenfiveofc 
their  numbers,  •  endeavoured  at  firftto  fecure  their4 
neutrality ,  and  under  the  pretext' of  a  common  ori- 
gin, affefted  to  fpare  and  preferVe  the  Scots.     But; 
the  defign  to  extirpate  every  proteftant  intruder" 
was  incompatible  with  their  prefervation,  .and*aaC 
rigid  puritans,  they  were  heretics  daably  odious  to1 
the  catholics*  and  accurfed  of  God.     A  fliort  re- 
ipite  had  enabled  fome  to  withdraw  from  a  devoted* 
country  ;  the  reft  retired  to  places  of  ftrength  for 
prote&ion,  and  when  expofed  in  their  turn  to  the 
fame  fanguinary    defolation    and .  maifacre,    they 
maintained  their  fituation  till  relieved  from  Scot- 
land.    But  the  ill*fated»Englifh  colonies,  unwilling 
tp  relinquish,  and  attempting  feparately  to  defend 
their  habitations,  were  either  exterminated  or  ex* 
pelled  from  UJften 

When  the  firft  information  was  tranfmitted  to  AflHUnce 
Scotland,  neither  the  magnitude  nor  the  enqrnuty  Sw  &»tZ 
of  the  rebellion  was  known.     The  parliament  was    oa#  *8- 
advertifed  by  Charles,  that  fome  commotion's  of 
an  uncertain  extent  had  appeared  in  Ireland,  but 
vmlefs  abetted  by  the  catholics  of  England,  that 
they  were  neither  formidable,  nor  likely  to  be  fo- 
mented by  continental  powers.     Qa  this  occafion 

*°  Strafford's  Letters,  ii.    195.     Carte's  Life  of  Ormond, 
}.  177-  , 
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t&e  Septs  *ere  t ftprefimted  M  as  indifferent  to  the 
remote  fate  of  religion*  where  no  fe^tio©  aor  in. 
t^reft  contributed  to  fj&mxxfott  their  zeal.     The 
danger  was  no  (boner  difcovered*  «han  the  pariia* 
ment  offered  three  thou&ad  ftand  of  fpare  arm^ 
and  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men,  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland ;  which,  if  timely  accepted,  might  have 
provedafufficient  force  to  fupprefc  the  infurredtion. 
But  the  Scots  weire  deftjtute  of  any  permanent  re- 
ftrarces.    It  was  equally  difficult  during  the  winter 
feafon,  and  in  a  wafted  country,  to  transport  or  m 
foftain  fudh  a  numerous  army ;  and  without  the  hw 
terpofition  of  the  Englifh  parliament,  no  provifufa 
Could  be  made  for  its  reception  or  fupportf     A 
regiment  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  that  remained 
trndifbanded,  was  difpatched  to  Ulftcr ;  but  the 
profecution  of  the  war,  and  the  fiiccours  proffered 
by  the  Scots,  were  referred  by  Charles  to  the 
Engliih  parliament,  and,  in  confequence  of  their 
mutual  jealoufies,  retarded  and  reduced. 

King's  re-        As  his  departure  became  indifpenfabk,  the  acr. 

Engird.      commodation    was    concluded  ;    nor    were     the 
graces  forgotten.     Argyle  was  created  a  marquis  $ 

11  From  an  imperfcd  report  in  Ru/h worth  of  the  proceed-* 
ings  of  their  parliament.  On  the  firft  imperfed  intelligence 
from  lord  Chichefter,  Charles  informed  them  th^t  if  the  infur- 
re&fon  proved,  as  he  thought,  but  a  fmall  matter,  then  there 
was  little  ufe-of  their  fupply.  Qn  this,  the  resolution  inferted  in 
Rufliworth  (y.  407.)  was  adopted.  On  moie  complete  in- 
formation from  the  Irifhjuftices,  three  thoufan^  (land  of  fparc 
sjrms,  and  eight  regiments  of  tea  thoufand  men,  were  inftantly 
offered.     Balfour's  Journal,   MS.  p.  128 — 43, 

the 
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the  lord*  koudoa  and  Lindf&y,  were  raifed  to  4ig-  b  o  0  it* 
oity  of  earls  j  and  the  fame  rank  wa$  conferred  »   ™'  ^ 
on  Lefly,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  earl  of  Leten*      *4* 
The  promotion  of  Rothes  was  intercepted  by  hit 
untimely  death j  and  Balmerfao,  as  if  ungrateful 
for  a  life  unjuftly  forfeited,  was  almoft  the  only 
perfon  neglf&ed  by  the  king.    Epifcopal  revenues 
were  difpenfed  wifch  a  prefufe  hand*    An  inconi. 
fiderable  portion  was  referred  for  the  church,  to 
which  be  had  affe&ed  ftri&ly  to  conform*  and  dit 
tributed  among  the  clergy  whom  h*  was  dafiroua 
to  gain,    On  the  eve  of  his  departure  the  parlia*  *«*«*<* 
ment  was  diffolved,  and  another,  pwfttfnt  to  the  dJ£t^ 
aft    for    trieawal  parliaments,  wis  cffd»«d  to 
peet  within  three  years  ?% 

On  a  review  of  this  memorable  parliament,  its  Review  <* 
tranfoftions  are  to  be  conne&ed  with  thoffc  of  the  ^Z^' 
tables,  and  two  covenanting  aflemblies,  whefe 
lay-members  were  nfeatfy  the  fame.  The  religious 
grievances  from  which  the  refiftance  of  the  tables 
originated,  were  removed  in  the  affembKes,  but 
the  remedy  was  neither  complete,  nor  of  great  im* 
portance,  till  civil  liberty  was  eftablifhed  by  par- 
liament. The  defenfive  war  undertaken  by  the 
tables  was  refumed  fuccefsfully  under  its  aufpices ; 
^nd  its  arms  reftored-  the  Englifti  to  their  confti- 
tutional  rights,  and  returned  enriched  by  their 
exuberant  bounty,  Its  example  was  adopted  in 
the  reftraints  impofed  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  apd  the  provifiong  made  for  liberty  may 

**  Balfour's  Jfburnal,    MS,  pf  128—43.     Baijlie,  i.  334. 

Rcfcinded  A&sr 
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***  *  be  efllmated  frbm  their  falutary  introdu&toh  into 
the'Ifigllihtrbnftitution.     Abufes  peculiar  to  Scot- 

****  land  were  removed  by  fapprefiing  the  lords  of 
articles,  and  creating  a  third  eftate  in  lieu  of  the 
prelates.  But  the  abrogation  of  the  high  com- 
iniffioh,  the  prohibition  of  arbitrary  proclamations, 
the  regulation  of  the  pfivy  council,  and  the  inftk 
tion  of  triennial  parliaments  were  happily  transfer- 
red intb'tfhe  Englifh  conftitution,  and  while  their 
importance  merits  otfr  applaufe  and  gratitude,' 
may  eenvmcfe'Us  ttet  the  principles  of  political 
liberty  were  neither  unknown,  nor  the  cove- 
nanters' imrneffed-  entirely  in  the  fordid  gloom 
of  retJg^ou^  »*al.  -The  interpofition  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  appointment  of  the  judicial,  and 
of  the  nrfiflifters  entrufted  with  the  executive  pdwer 
of  the  ftate,1  has  been  juftly  cenfured  as  a  meafure 
thaf  fervid  to  difarm,  and  in  a  manner  to  dethrone 
the  king  **.  It  was  juftified-  -by  -  the  laudable  and 
patriotic  motive  of  rendering  the  government  in- 
dependent of  the  Englifh  cabinet ;  and  fupported 
by  precedents  derived  from  the  variable  forms  of 
an  unfettled  conftitution,  which  was  always  turbu- 
lent, and  therefore  free.  At  prefent  it  may  be  ex* 
plained,  as  little  elfe  than  a  conftitutional  control  on 
the  choice  of  minifters  which  refides  in  the  crown. 
According-  to  the  theory  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
an  admimftration  not  unacceptable  to  parliament, 
is  appointed  by  "the  fovereign  ;*  but  in  pra&iee, 
the  harmofty  between  thefe  independent  powers  is 
derived  from  a  more  impure  and  ignoble  fource. 

aJ  IJume,.  ch.  55* 
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The  executive  either  abforbs  th«  reprefentative  and  book. 
deliberative  body,  or  is  itfelf  abforbed.     The  mW  v  -  -  ^ 
jxifters,  on  whom  the  whole  executive  power  for  thtf      ***u 
time  devolves,  are  impofed  on  the  prince,  and  in-. 
£ire£tly  created  by  an  independent,  imperious  par- 
liament ;  or  the  parliament  itfelf  is  created  by  the 
influence  of  adnunift ration,  an4  retained  in  a  ftata. 
of  abfolute  dependence  on  the  executive  power* 
But  the  hereditary  and  reprefentative  orders  of  the 
Scottifli  parliament,  intermixed  together,  and  in* 
capable  of  the  nice.adjuftraent  of  affairs  of  ftate, 
folicited  a  ppfjtive  law  to  fecure  the  neceffary  ex-, 
iftenceof  a  conftitutional  control.  To  thofe  already 
poffeffed  of  the  whole,  government,  the  accom- 
modation  appeared  rather  a  dereliction  of  their 
aflual  power,  than  the  acquifitioq,  of  new  immu- 
nities ;  and  the  fecurity  of  parliament  was  there* 
fore  demanded  for  the  portion  of  power  which  was 
ftill  retained.     But  they  negle&ed  to  remove  the         > 
radical  defeft  of  their  conftitution,  the  afTemblage 
qf  peers  and  commons  in  the  fame  houfe  ;  without  ^ 

the   fpp^ration  of ,  whom   into   two  chambers,  or  • 

diftiqcl  fepates,  jio  conflitutipn  is  fecure  againft 
the  afcendancy,  violence,  or  corruption  of  a  fingle 
order  of  the  ftate, 

.  After  thp  depreffion  of  the  barons  in  England,  policy  of 
while  the  commons,  during  the  Tudor  dynafty,  Charlcs> 
were  yet  unimportant,  there  was  properly  no  con- 
ftitutional contrplfc  op.  the  crown.  But  when  the 
commons  afcended,  on  the  prefent  reign,  to  inde- 
pendence and  power,  the  king  was  averfe  or  un- 
able to  accommodate  to  the  times,  and  ffibmitted 

with 
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*  o  o  k  with  impatience  to  a  branch  of  the  eonftttution 
J  which  he  had  hitherto  defpifed.     His  future  mif. 


in. 


J6^*  fortunes  muft  be  deduced  from  an  obftinate,  in* 
flexible  refufat  to  refign  the  adminHtratton  to  the 
popular  leaders,  or  to  receive  a  miniftry  from  an 
untradable  parliament.  A  feeble  negociation  for 
the  introduction  of  Pytn,  Hambden,  and  Hollis 
into  office,  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Bedford  ;  and  from  circumftances  raw 
perfe£Hy  explained  by  hiftorians,  never  refumed  **. 
For  the  prefervation  of  Strafford,  he  was  content 
to  yield  to  a  partial  change,  but  to  refign  himfelf 
entirely  to  a  new  adminiftration  impofed  by  the 
commons,  was  a  novelty  at  which  his  prejudices 
and  principles  of  government  revolted.  The"  fame 
constitutional  meaiure  to  which  he  had  fubmitted 
m  Scotland,  was  an  eafy  remedy  and  an  obvious 
%  fetisfa&ion,  ever   due  to  a  discontented   people. 

His  minifters  were  driven  into  exile,  or  difplaced ; 
yet  when  Laud  was  imprifoned  and  Strafford  exe* 
cuted,  he  perfifted  to  govern  by  means  of  inferior 
agents,  deftitute  of  energy  or  credit  with  parlia- 
ment ;  and  inftead  of  committing  the  adminiftra* 
tbn  to  the  prevailing  party,  he  endeavoured  merely 
to  feduce  its  adherents. 
£B"^j[t,ie  It  is  to  this  miftaken  policy  that  we  muft  afefibe 
parliament.  xht  furviving  difcontent  of  th£  commons,  and 
every  future  difafter  that  attended  his  reign.  Their 
leaders  had  fecretly  undertaken  to  reftore  the  re- 
venue when  admitted  to  power,  and  even  to  gra- 

*+  Clawed,  i.  210.    Pari.  Hi*,  xil  38a, 
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ttfy  the  king  by  the  prcfervation  of  Strafford  ■»; 
Experience  fufficiently  demonfttates  that  the  pre* 
rogative  may  be  fafely  entrufted  to  the  mod  popular 
leaders,  who  are  ftill  careful  in  administration  fo 
prefenrether  power  unimpaired*  No  doubt  <iati 
be  entertained  but  if  once  engaged  in  his  fervice* 
that  their  councils  would  have  been  felutary,  and 
the  rcdrefs  of  grievances  conftitutionai  and  tern* 
perate*  But  when  excluded  induftrioufly  from 
power  and  office,  they  intermingled  their  private 
refentment  with  the  public  difcontent.  Diftruited 
by  their  fovereign,  they  naturally  miftrufted  his 
fiacerity  in  their  turn.  Not  fatisfied  with  the 
redrefe  of  grievances,  except  their  repetition  were 
prevented,  they  afpired  openly  to  the  reduction 
4f  thofe  regal  powers  which  were  once  abufed, 
and  unlefii  entrufted  to  their  admifiiftration,  might 
again  be  perverted.  After  aj*  arbitrary  reign  of 
fifteen  years,  the  conceffions  extorted  from  Charles 
were  deemed  infincere,  and  the  confutation  infe-» 
cure,  unlefs  the  prerogative  by  which  it  was  in- 
vaded were  circumfcribed  and  reduced.  And  wa 
may  affirm  that  his  refufal  or  relu&ance  to  receive 
from  parliament,  an  adfniniftration  poffeffed  of  the 
public  confidence,  was  no  lefs  imprudent,  nor  lefif 
pernicious  to  his  government,  than  his  former 
averfion  to  parliaments  themfelves  %\ 

From  the  imperious  difpofition*  or  from  the 
neceflities  of  Chirles,  the  hiftorians  of  each  party 
have  deduced  the  ilkgal  complexion  of  the  former 

*5  Clarend,  i.  2 1 1  —54.     Mauley's  Menu 
*•  See  Not*  VII. 
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b  6  p  it  £&ft  of  hisT-elgn,  In  the  fame  manner  they  have} 
^J1^^  afcribed  the  fubfeqiient  cdndtift  and  violence  of  the 
ifc|i.  commons,  to  a  juft  diffidence  bf  the  king's  (incea 
rity,  derived  ff o/n  aii  intimate  knowledge  of  hi* 
chara&er*  or  to  a.  faftious  defign  to  fubvert  the 
4Conftitution*  and  ufurp  the  fupremfe  frower  of  thd 
ftate.  Their  diftruft  might  be  unfeigned  though 
groundlefs ;  biit  it  is  obfervable  that  his  fincerky 
may  "be  juftly  fufpetted  from  the  refufal  of  a  popu- 
lar adminiftratioft  to  the  Engiifh  parliament,  at  a 
time  when  the  fame  demand  was  conceded  to  thtf 
Scots.  The  former  was  calculated  to  refume  an 
uncontrolled  authority  at  a  more  propitious  feafon  } 
the  latter  was  confefledly  intended  to  fecure  theft 
'  neutrality,  and  in  the  event  of  a  rupture,  to  obtain 
their  fupportk  Nor  was  this  alone  the  concealed 
©bjett  of  hie  journey  to  Scotland.  An  incident 
occurred  during  his  refidence  there,  which  was 
thus  peculiarly  denominated  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland,  as  a  cafual  event ;  but  when  applied 
to  the  fubfequent  tranfadtions  of  England,  it  afford? 
an  explanation  perhaps  of  his  fecret  defigns* 
i*ci<fent  in  Argyle  and  Hamilton  had  acquired  the  principal 
ascendancy  in  the  Scottifli  parliament^  but  the  lat* 
ter  i  declined  proportionally  in  the  confidence  df 
his  fovereign,  and  was  blamed  as  over  aftive  in  his 
own  prefervation.  A  fuppofed  plot  for  their  de^ 
ftruftion  was  difcovered  by  Hurry*  a  colonel*  bii 
the  information  of  Stewart,  a  fubalterii  officer,  Ort 
repairing  that  evening  to  a  conference  at  court* 
they  were  to  be  arrefted  as  traitors  by  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  and  Cochrane  whofe  regiment  was 
<  v     ftationecj 
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ftationcd  in  the  vicinity,  and  conveyed  In  clofe 
cuftody  to  a  frigate  in  the  roads,  or  affaffinated  if 
airy  refiftance  were  attempted.  They  fecured  their  ■***• 
houfes  that  night  from  furprife.  But  the  alferni 
was  increafed  next  day  by  the  king,  Who  reputed 
to  parUament  with  five  hundred  foldiers  and  armed 
attendants.  Profeffing,  as  their  followers  were  nu* 
merous  and  highly  irritated,  their  apprehenfion* 
that  a  tumult  might  otherwife  enfue,  they  retired  , 
with  Lanerk,  Hamilton's  brother,  to  his  feat  at 
Kiftueal*  The  king  complained  of  the  injurious 
furraifes  excited  by  their  flight,  and  until  his 
honour  were  publicly  .vindicated,  required  that 
^Hamilton  ihould  be  fequeftered  from  parliament* 
But  the  eftates  proceeded  with  more  temper  and 
discretion,  to  exculpate  their  fovereign  by  a  pri* 
vats  inveftigatfon  and-  a  public  report;  and  the 
three  noblemen  were  fpeedily  recalled  %\ 

The*  incident  may  appear  at  fir  ft  to  be  little  Explained; 
elfe  than  a  fuppofititious  plot  ;  but  from  the  con* 
feffion  and  ccflitradi&ory  declarations  of  Craw* 
ford  and  Cochrane,  the  intended  arreft  of  Argyle 
and  Hamilton  can  admit  of  no  difpute.  It  was 
communicated  to  the  lords  Ogilvy,  Gray,  and 
Almont,  from -whom  the  fecret  tranfpired,  and  to 
Murray  groom  of  the  chamber,  who  introduced 
Cochrane  to  a  private  audience,  and  conveyed 
three  letters  from  Montrofe  to  Charles,  fignifying 

*7  Burnet's  Mem.  186.  Hardwick's  State  Papers.  Bafl- 
tie,  i,  330.  ii.  299.  The  objection  to  a  public  invefligation 
was,  that  the  king's  jprefer. ce  would  overawe  the  freedom  of 
inquiry. 

«  that 
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u  that  be  would  inform  his  majefty  of  a  tttfiitfft 
"  thai  not  only  did  concert  his  honour  in  a  high 
'  <c  degree,  but  the  (landing  and  footing  of  his  crown 
"Hkewife."  Hamilton  and  Argyle  had  both 
been  denounced  as  traitors  by  Montrofe*  whofe 
intimation  of  an  affair  that  refpeded  the  honour 
and  (lability  of  the  crown  itfelf,  can  admit  of  too 
other  explanation  than  their  correfportdence  with 
the  ftate  puritans  in  England*  from  which  the  re* 
cent  hxvafion  of  the  Scots  had  originated*.  The 
king  had  already  difcovered,  and  was  extremely 
Urgent  to  procure  lord  Saville's  forged  invitation* 
which  had  been  deposited  with  Wariftoft ;  and 
we  mud  conclude  on  the  authority  of  Clarendon, 
that  the  information  for  which  he  was  thus  folteit- 
Gus*  of  a  treasonable  correfpoftdence  between  the 
popular  leaders  of  the  two  kingdoms*  was  obtained 
from  the  communication  which  he  preferred  with 
Montrofe  in  prifon.  According  to  Clarendon* 
that  nobleman*  by  the  introduction  of  Murray 
of  the  bed-chamber*  was  admitted  privately  to  the 
king ;  informed  him  of  matiy  particulars  from  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion*  (to  which*  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  committee  of  eftates*  he  was  neceffarily 
privy,)  afferted  and  offered  to  prove  in  parliament* 
that  Hamilton  was  not  lefs  faulty  and  falfe  than 
Argyle ; .  but  rather  advifed  that  they  fhouid  both 
be  affaffinated,  which*  with  his  ufual  franknefs* 
he  undertook  to  execute.  As  Montrofe  was  then 
in  prifon*  th€  interview  was  obtained  indirectly* 
through  the  intervention  of  Cochrane*  but  Claren- 
don's information  is  otherwife  correfh    The  affaf- 

fination 
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■fifiatldn  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton  was  chafaiftenfti-  *-o  o4k. 

:fcal  df  Montrofe ;  thfeir  ftrreft  may  beafcribed  to  .w.  ,»l,«i 

Jthe  importunate  seal  of  their  accufers.     No  fatif-  *  l**1' 
feflbfy  explanation   was  given  6f  the  letter,  and 

'toe  muft  Conclude  that  the  information  refufed  by 
Warifton,  was  procured  froth  Monttofe,  and,  oft 
the  flight  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  freferved  for  the 
accufation  of  their  confederates  ill  Eriglartd  *8. 

On  the  fir  ft  notice  of  the  incident,  the  apprehgn*-  Its  c**a* 
lions  of  the  leading  members  in  the  Englifii  parlia-  Engum 

'ment  were  fufficiently  revealed.  By  the  fuddeft  v****'*4 
impeachment  of  Strafford,  they  had  prevented  an 
impeachment  againft  themfelves,  but  were  fcgaift 
fex^bfed  to  tjie  fame  danger,  when  the 'particulars 
of 'theft-  cdrjefpondehce  or  Jntercoiirfe  with  the 
Scots  were  difcbVered  by  iht  king.  As  if  their 
J>erfoniad  fafety  were  eiidangefed,  they  felt  of  affeft- 
fed  kit '  immediate  alatm  ;  and  were  fufpetted  of  a 
deljier&te  propofal  at  thfeir  private  confultations, 
to  fectirg  thfe  qiieeft  and  her  childfren  as  hoftages 
fat  their  prefervation  **.  The  commons  applied  to 
Eflfex  the  general  for  a  guard.  Thrfy  prepared  the  Remon- 
in£mbrable  remonftrance-  to  Charles,  which  was  2£^? 

mons, 

*•  Jke  Note  VllL  ,     V 

a9  Rufhw.  v,  464.  ,  Nalfon,  ii.  780.  -  From  tills,  and  from 
(Clarendon's  converfation  with  Eflex  and  Holland,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  alarm  was  fcrid  us.  Nor  can  thefe  peers,  unlefs  * 
afraid  of  impeachment,  be  fufpefted  of  a  miferable  plot  to 
hmilic  the  people  with  their  perfonal  terrors.  CromweiPs  de-  ' 
duration  to  Falkland,  that  he,  and  many  others  of  his  party, 
Would  have  fold  all  and  qtik  the  kingdom  if  their  remonftrancc 
fiad  been  rejected,  is  an  additional  proof  of  their  alarm  at  the 
incident,  and  their  miftruft  of  Charles. 

1    Vol.  u  p  prefented 
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prefented  on  his  return.  Every  error  and  misfor- 
tune of  his  reign  was  minutely  recapitulated ;  afld 
they  recommended  theappointmentofminifters^ncjt 
obnoxious  or  unacceptable  to  the  commons,  but  jp 
whofe  councils  the  parliament  might  have  reafon  to 
confide  *°.  If  its  acrimony  betrays  their  extreme  irri- 
tation, the  conclufion  fufficiently  evinces,  that  there 
was  dill  an  eafy  remedy,  then  indeed  unufual,  yet 
ftri&lyconftitutional ;  that  the  confidence  defied 
to  thofe  who  had  deferted  the  public  caufe,  an4 
withheld  from  the  fervile  infolence  of  archbifhop 
Williams,  fronvthe  levity  of  Digby,  and  the  infamy 
of  Saville,  was  idierved  for  the  unaffuming  bu£ 
inflexible  virtues  of  Hambden,  the  mild  integrity 
of  Kimbolton,  the  fincere  and  ardent  genius  of 
Hollis,  and  the  cool  (agacity  of  the  aged  Pym. 
From  this  period  their  proceedings  becaxne  more 
daring,  determined  a,nd  violent,  and  their  diftryfl: 
incurable.  T^ey  forefaw  their  own  deftru&ion  in 
the  diflblution  of  parliament,  or  the  decay  of  their 
popularity,  if  the  royal  authority  remained  entire  ; 
as  noife  and  clamour  are  the  chief  inftruments  of 
popular  aflemblies  in  the  acquifition  of  power, 
the  people  were  agitated  with  conftant  alarms.  As 
an  impediment  to  every  reformation,  the  poptih 
and  fpiritual  lords  were  excluded  from  parliament, 
but  their  expulfion  was  effe&ed  only  by  the  tumul- 
tuous petitions  of  the  citizens,  the  indifcretion  of 
the  prelates  themfelves,  and  the  aflault  fuftained 
by  the  round  heads,  an  unarmed  populace,  froflx 
the  cavaliers  or  difbanded  officers  retained  at  court. 

*  See  Notb  IX. 
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.Theiprot^ftRtion  q{  tlur  biftops,  on  which  thei*  b  e  o  * 
ttfder  ;was  impe&0hfd  and  expelled  fron*.  parlia*  ^^'^ 
intent,  is  afcribed  to  the:  violence  of  arsHbifcop  WiJ*      j6*1*. 
JBam^.and  the  king's  approbation  to  halie  and  ofihe*1 
•furprife.     The  proteftation,  however*  t*as  tfce  fame  blftic^s# 
in  efFeft,  with  that  which  the  Scottifli  prelates  had 
tformetty  prepared  atid' preferred  by  hid  orders ;  anil     , 
as  both  were  dire&ed  againft  the  authority  of  the 
-aflembly  or  parliament  from  which  the  prelate? 
<wer£  excluded*  fo  the  one  Was  calculated  to  infinu* 
•ate  a  fecret,  and  the  other  to  eftablifh  a  pttblic  nuU 
JKty,  and  produce  a  diffolution  s\    Had  the  furto 
4ions  of  the  temporal,  beeii  fufpendedby  tjie  abfencd 
6f  the  fpiritual  peers*  the  commons  mild  have! 
-been  equally  (dif<qualifietl,  and  the  parliament  difc 
cfolved.  When  inftru<$ed>  however,  in  the  inefficacy 
^f  the  fotmer  *  that  Charles  ihoujd  .expeft  fticcefe 
from  the  prefent  proteftation,  appears  the  Iefs  fur* 
-prifingi  *s  it  was  fucceeded  by  a  more  intemperate 
-and  fatal  imeafure,  the  fequel  df  his  late  tranfa&ions 
In  "Scotland,  and  in  th*  opinion  of  parliament^  the 
teft  of  his  fincerity* 

On  the  application  of  ih*  ddihiriohs  fat  theif   ,  ititf 
former  guard,  the  kiiig  affured  them  on  the  word  uJntlt 
cf  a  monarch,  his  favorite  affeveratkta*  that  there  *n^fi?t 
5vas  no  caufe  of  apprehenfion  or  alarm*  for  his  «>*»**»*'•• 
care  (hould  extend  to  the  protection  <rf  eaeh  menu 
toer,  as  much  as  to  the  pfefervation  of  himfelf  or 
tfts  children  A\    l%e  fame  day  was  fele&ed  to  pre*     M  v 
fer  an  impeachment  of  treafon  againft  lord  Kimbol* 

31  Ckrcnd,  i.  350.     Ruftiw.  *.  463*  ••Id.  471—$- 
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ton  and  the    five  commoners,  Hambdefi,  Pyttf, 
and  Hollis,  Hazlerig  and  Strode.    Their  perfons 
were  firft  demanded  by  a  ferjeant  at  arms.     Next 
day,  the  king,  attended  by  his  guards  and  retinue, 
claimed  the  members  in  perfon  from   the   com- 
mons ;  and  proceeded  to  expofe  his  dignity  to  the 
contempt  of  the  city,  by  the  fame  vain  requifkion 
at  Guildhall.    At  a  time  when  the  violence  of  par- 
liament began  to  be  generally  difapproved,  and  the 
tide  of  popular  favour  to  return  to  the  fovereign, 
-fuch  precipitate  meafures   could  be  attributed  to 
•nothing  elfe  than  the  vain  and  vindiSive  fuggeftions 
of  Digby,  and  the  counfels,  or  rather  the  mandates 
of  the  imperious  queen  ".     Much  allowance  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  difpofition  and  peculiar  fitua- 
tion  of  Charles,  who  was  impatient  of  deliberation, 
•haflily  perfuaded,  and  eager  in  his  refolves.     His 
Situation  was  expofed  to  the  unremitted  oppofition 
of  the  commons,  and  his  mind,  already  irritated 
at  their  endeavours  to  circumfcribe  his  prerogative, 
was  peculiarly  incenfed  at  the  impeachment  of  the 
prelates.    When  every  abatement,  however,  has 
been  made,  there  remains  enough  to  convince  us, 
that  although  the  execution  of  the  meafure  were 
prompted  or  accelerated  by  the  queen  and  Digby, 
the  defign  itfelf  had  been  long  entertained.     The 
chief  articles  of  the  accufation  were  the  invitation 
and  encouragement  given  to  the  Scots  to  invade 
England,  in  order  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws 

33  Clarend.  i.  356.  From  the  fame  author  It  appears  that 
Digby  had  already  made  fuch  difcoveriet  as  fatisficd  the  king. 
".  343- 

and 
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s»d  the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  a»d  to  ere&  a.  book 
tyrannical  power  in  their  (lead.     We  are  allured,  ^__ -^ 
that  the  materials  of  the  accufation  were  procured      l64*\ 
in  Scotland,  and  ha ve  every  reafon  to  conclude, 
that    they    were  obtained  from  Montrofe.     The, 
redrefs   of  grievances  in  the  former  feflion  had, 
excited  a  deep  refentment,  and  an  early  refolutiou , 
to  fubjeft  its  authors,  notwithstanding  the  general,,  . 
amnefty,  to  an  exemplary  puniflunent  on  the  re* :  -_ 
turn  of  power*     In  addition  to  the  defire  of  fecur-r, 
ing  the  neutrality,  or  fupport  of  the  Scots,  we  muft 
affign  as  a  motive  of  the  late  expedition,  the  difco- 
very  and  impeachment  of  their  confederates  in 
England.  , 

When  the  information  is  once  traced  to  Mon-  Explained 
trofe,  the  intended  arreft,  and  the  efcape  of  HamiV~  cMenl10* 
ton  and  Argyle  from  parliament,  the  alarm  and 
fubfequent  violence  of  the  Englifli  commons,  the. 
impeachment  and  attempt  to  fecqre  the  perfons  of* 
their  leaders,  are  intimately  connected,  and   ex- 
hibit a  feries  of  tranfadtions   derived  apparently: 
from  the  fame  fource.      Jhe    late    attempt  of. 
the  king  to  feize  the  five  members  by  furprife  in 
parliament,  is  almoft  an  exact  counterpart  to  the; 
incident  in  Scotland.     They  were  both  derived 
from  the  fame  difcpveries  of  Montrofe,  and  dilat- 
ed by  the  fame  inconfiderate  fpirit.     The  fudden  : 
violence  of  the  commons,  and  the  defperate  refolu- ' 
tioa  to  difarm  their  fovereign,  when  contrafted* 
with  the  temperate  and  conftitutional  meafurcs  of  > 
their  former  feflion,   muft  be  afcribed  to  their1   - 
alarm  at  the  difcovcry.  of  therr  correfpondence, ' 
,  p  3     '  and; 


ahcf  tMf  cdrtiftriAed  fufpicion  th#  the  ttratiifettt  iit* 
tuition  to  feize  Argyle,  was  a  prelude  tp  their  own 
impeachrrtent  and  punifhment.  At  the  cpnclyfion 
of  a  ftttntr  parliament,  HoHis  $nd  Strode  had 
Been  imprjfoned  ift  defiance  of  the  recent  petition 
frf  right^  and  the  former  feverely  fined  j  nor  was 
thtiitp  leility?  moderation,  pr  ji^ftice  tp  beexpe#ecf? 
ytere  they  again  exppfe4  to  tjte  refentntent  pf  the 
king.  -  (Epnfcions  that  their  intercoijrfe  wjth  the 
Scots  wa$  det^Sed,  they  muft  have  concluded,  wheq, 
Carefully  debatted  from  pffice,  that  they  were  re? 
fgfved'  for  punifhment,  $nd  tha{  there  was  no  re- 
fturce  nor  fecurity  nnlefs  the  power  of  the  frowij 
fpere  retrenched,  and  jts  ab^fe  prevented  ?V 

But  the  incident  it  a  key  to  the  tranfa&ions, 
and  unlocks  thr  fecret  motives  both  pf  the  parlia? 
men^ and t Peking.  The  monarch  who  defcends, 
after  an  a<$  of  oblivion,  to  explore  the  obfolete 
treafon  of  his  fubje&s,  muft  have  meant  fitnr}  tHe 
treginnihg,  firice  he  endeavoured  afternffcrds  tp 
avail  himfelf  of  the  difcovery.  Vengeance,  arid  the 
refumption  of  ^bfolute  power  had  been  therefore 
premeditated ;  and  the  prefent  was  haftity  emr 
braced  as  a?  favourable  opportunity  to  crufh  hist 

84  Hawkden,,  the  jhild  and  modtfatfc  HawMen,  after  this* 
jiqeufatipn,  Was  much  altered*  fay*  Glarendon  ;  "  his  nature 
f  and  carriage  feemjng  much  fiercer  than  before."  ii.  266. 
A  proof  of  his  opinion,  in  common  with  Bym  and  others,  (id, 
464.)  that  nb  fcrtfter  tnjft  Was  to  befepoted'in  Charles.  And 
cettaiidy'tfrey,  hid  mfca  to  conehide,  that  if  their  perfims  hic^ 
\rt£n  fccurpd,  tjie  parliament  would  hare  terminate,  Kjp  every 
former  parliament  of  Charles,  ^he  firft  excepted,  in  their.  in> 
prifonpient  and  yuniihment.  '        * 

fgpponexitSr 
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opptmehts.    Had  he  fecured  their  perfons,  the  po»  boo  it 
pillar  favour,  which- feldom  attends  the  unfortunate,  ^  "L  ^ 
might  have  yielded  perhaps  to  his  proof  6f  thefr     »*4*« 
guilt.     lJut  the  bloW  which  was  levelled  at  the 
commons,  recoited  oil  himfelf.     The  rupture  whkh 
hti  folicked,  was  improved  by  his1  opponents  with* 
ftperior  addrefs.    The*  parliament,  the  city,  and 
the  whole  nation  refounded  with  fcreadh  of  privi- 
lege.    The  king,    difappointed  and  difconfofcrte, 
retired  from  Whitehall,  to  which  he  never  returned 
till  a  captive  j  while  the  accufed  member*  ttere 
conducted  in  real  triumph  from  their  afylum  in 
the  city,  and  reftbfed  to  their  feats. 

The  Scottifli  hiftory  is  at  prefent  fo  intimately  **** 
connefted  with  the  Englilh,  that  it  becomes  a 
collateral  and  tributary  ftream  to  the  other,  con* 
docive  or  fubofdinate  to  its  moft  important 
eveiits.  It  was  impoffible  for  the  Scots  to  re* 
main  indifferent  to  the  vtranfa6Uons,  in  which  the 
late  treaty  nlight  involve  the  nation.  The  com- 
miffioners  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  offered  their  me* 
diation,  which  was  refented  and  indignantly  reject- 
ed by  Charles,  but  accepted  by  the  commons, 
and  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  relief  of  Irelaijd 
had  already  been  agitated  without  fuccefs.  Each 
party,  aware  of  an  approaching  rupture,  was  lefs 
defirous  to  fupprefs,  than  to  convert  the  infurrec- 
tion  to  its  own  advantage.  The  king  was  de# 
firous  to  involve  the  parliament  in  the  management 
of  a  war,  which  might  engrofs  all  its  attention,  its 
troops,  and  refources.  The  commons  were  de- 
termined not  to  disfurnifli  themfelves  or  the  king-. 

f  4  don* 
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ro^oK  dam  of  men,  but  to  employ  their  ScOttlfli  auKiJia-s 
V  ry*  j*  *ies  in  the  r/edu£Uon  of  Iceland.  The  offer  pf  ten* 
'^2,  thoufand  tropp§  was  accepted  by "  the^  commons, 
t>ut  reje&ed  at  firft  by  the  lords  on  a  frivolous  pre* 
text,  that  unkfs  an  equal  number  of  Englifh  were 
employed,  the  Scots  might  appropriate  Ireland  to 
thepifelye$.  When  the  fuccours  were  reduced  tq 
3  fourth  pf  that  gvjmbpr,  the  poffeflion  of  Carrickr 
fprgus  was  refufed,  and  at  lepgth  relu&antly 
granted  by  Charles,  whofe  offer  tQ  raife  tep,  thou? 
J^nd  yolpnte^rs  wa$  rejected  in  return.  The 
qpmpipns,  apprehepfive  of  their  own  ruin,  were  re* 
folute  not  to  entruft  hipi  with  an  army,  and  <each 
party,  rather  than  furr^nder  an  advantage  to  the 
ctf  her,  was  content  to  hazard  the  lofs"  of  Ireland  3  >  » 
MiWf.  It  is  not  furprjfing  that  at  this  alarming  period^ • 

the  fettiemenf  or  difpo&l  pf  the  militia  was  the  • 
c*i»fe  immediately  prqduflive  of  3.  civil  war.  The 
power  of  the  fword,  lyhich  the  cpmiqons,  on  the 
approach  of  internal  pommotiojis  were  ambitious 
tp  grafp,  tlje  Ijipg  wa$  (fctprmined  never  tp  refign. 
According  to  the  common  circujnftances  and 
.cpprfe  pf  government,  his  right  was  ipdifpptable ; 
arid  on  th$  fijppofitipn  that  thp  cqnftitution  were 
feeure  from  danger,  th^  fwprd  depofited  with  the 
fyprerne  magiftrate  wa$  undoubtedly  his.  On  the 
ojher  fuppofition,  thft  his  ipind  was  ftill  hoftile 
tp  the  cpnftjtution,  and  impatient  to  revoke  the 
provisions  to'  which  his  neceffities  had  fuhinitted, 
tyz  arguments    ejnplpyed    by    parliament    werq 

35  Purnet's  Mem.    189,.     Nalfon,   i[.   763,   &c.  ,  Rufhw. 
v.498,  &c.  '  '       "    V*«         •'-    .w-   '         -' 
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Equally  conchiflve  j  and  the  puMic^firfeiy,  as  tadl  *  o-o  k  • 

&t~  felf-prefervation,    required   that  the    military.  «-  -  j  ^ 
power  fhould  be  fequeftered  from  the  crown,    Un»      ****>' 
happily  for  the  nation,   thefe  conclufions  were* 
derived  from  the  uniform  experience  of  his  former- 
reign.     Yet  the  queftion  which  thus  rekindled  a . 
civil  war  in  both  kingdoms,  was  the  refult  naturally  - 
to  be  erpe&ed  from  two  co?ordinate  parts  of  the 
constitution,  an  independent    parliament,  and   3 
monarch  obftinately  tenacious  of  power.     His  in- 
flexible refolution  not  to  nominate,  or  rather  never  , 
to  receive  a  popular  adminiftratiop  recommended . 
by  the  commons,  excited,  and  may  ftill  juftify 
the  oppofition  of  parliament.     A  fuccefsfpl  oppo* 
fuion  can  only  be  exerted  by  fufpending  the  opera-  , 
tions  of  government,  qr  diverting  the  crown  pf  3, . 
dangerous,  or  difputed  prerogative ;  but  the  firfl  . 
expedient  had  been  tried  in  vain.    Neither  the 
refcial  of  fupplies,  nor  the  upavoidabte  interruption  , 
of  public  bufinefs ;  neither  the  urgent  fituation  of 
Ireland,  nor  the  poverty  to  which  Charles  was  re-  . 
duced,  nor  the  diftrefe  and  djinger  with  which  he  : 
was  furrounded,  could  furpaount  hig  invincible  re-  . 
pugnance  to  gratify  the  commons,  and  introduce  , 
the  popular  leaders  into  p$ce.    When  a  change 
pf  adminiftration  and  of  meafures,  the  cheap  and  * 
common  remedy  for  public  difcontent,  was  thus 
perverfely  refufed,  np  alternative  remained  but  to 
diveft   the   fovereign  of  the  lafl:  prerogative    on 
which  he  relied.     There  was  then  no  (landing  army 
to  be  withdrawn  from  under  his  command,  and 
gifToJyed  by  the.  refufal  of  Jt  mutiny  bill.    But  his, 
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*  o,04*  AHtitaaty  ratlrtrity  might  be  fufpended*  andJ  the 
*_-,!,"  J  ntiiimiodged  im  fecure  hands.  In  thefe  tranfaftions 
jg**  we  difoOTcr  th*  fpirit  of  later  times.  We  difceru 
the  fame  conilitutional  fpirit,  which  has  been  re- 
p&tedly  exerted  to  impofe  a  new  admiraftratfon 
o*.  £  reluctant  fovereign,  or  if  the  refufal  of.  fup- 
plies,  aftd  a  total  interruption  of  government  fhould 
prove  inelfe&ual,  to  abridge  the  fecret  influence 
or  prerogative  of  the  crown.  .  The  progrefe  of  par- 
ties is  often  ftmilar  at  different  periods,  and  the 
origin  of  the  civil  wars  admits  of  a  Ample  and 
obrfcrti*  expteflarioft.  It  illuftrates  an  important  po- 
litical truth,  that  the  balance  afcribed  to  the  Eng- 
IHh  confftitntioft  is  often  ideal ;  that  the  executive 
and  legifla$ve  branches,  which  are  regarded  as  co- 
ordinate and  equal  powers,  cannot  long  remain 
radefxaideflt  or  divided-  The  people  may  choofe 
between  a  legislature  created  by  the  influence,  and 
demoted  fecretly  to  the  will  of  the  crown,  and 
a  reptefentative  body  emanating  from  themfelves, 
and  creating  the  miniftry  in  which  the  executive 
authority  refides }  but  if  neither  of  thefe  powers  were 
fubofdinate,  nor  difpdfed  to  fubmit  to  the  influ- 
ence of  thie  other,  tftfc  ideal  balance  of  the  confu- 
tation might  be  preferred  in  theory,  bi|t  fhe  ftaucf 
\toukl  t^e  undone  **, 

But 

3*  The  only  conftitutional  remedy  Is  a  diffolution  of  paxlia* 
ment,  which  would  not  have  availed  }iad  \%  been  ftill  pra&icable, 
unlefs  the  king  could  have  governed,  as  formerly,  without  par* 
liaments.  ifhe  fame  comirlons,  or  members  of  the  fame  com* 
pkxion>  Wopfcl  have  beta  returned  by  the  people,    Whoever 
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But  the  parliament  was  not  without  its  pecu-  B  °  o  K. 
|iar   fears,  to  fuggeft   and   almoft  to  juftify  the   u-^w 
laflUmption  of  the  fword.     A  few  days  previous  Ap^?hen. 
to  the   accufotion  of  the  members,  the  eafl    of  fion?of 

'  parliament. 

Newport  the  conftable,  and  Balfour  his  lieute- 
nant, were  removed  from  the  tower,  as  attach- 
ed to  parliament  or  indifpofed  towards  the  king. 
/it  the  fame  time  the  earl  of  Neweaftle  was  pri- 
vately difpatched  to  fecure  Hull,  Where  the  maga- 
zines for  the  Scottifti  war  were  depofited ;  and 
from  the  unguarded  confeffion  of  a  fimilar  defign' 
ppon  Portfmouthj  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to 
J>e  drawn,  that  a  /cheme  was  already  formed,  to* 
preoccupy  the  three  principal  fortreffes  in  the  king- 
flotii,  and  reduce  a  refractory  parliament  by  force37. 
Arms  and  a  civil  war  were  therefore  premeditated,  Notim*. 
fcefore  the  impeachment  bf  the  five  members,  or  gmary* 
fhe  departure  of  the  queen,  with  the  crown  jewels, 
to  purchafe  ammunitipn  and  arms  in  Holland.  On 
the  accufation  of  thp  members,  and  the  firft  jriti- 
jnatipn  of  an  attempt  to  be  made  on  Hull, /the 
commons  anticipatecl  the  whole  defign*  They  im* 
portuned  the  king  for  the  removal  of  Lundsford 
said  Byron  from  the  Tower ;  enjoined  the  go- 
vernor qf  Pqrtfmouth  to  receive  no  orders  except 

has  remarked  the  event  pf  a  ftrnggle  for  the  mihiftry, ,  termi- 
nating either  in  the  fubmijEon  of  a  court  to  a  change,  or  in  a 
new  parliament  more  devoted  to  its  will,  muft  be  fenfible  that 
were  the  king  inflexible  in  the  choice  of  his  minifters,  the 
common*  popular  and  their  conftituents  inflexible,  a  civil 
war  would  inevitably  enfue.  So  true  is  the  conftitutional 
jnaxiKn  ;  pondtrtbut  Ttbratafias. 
V  Rufhw.  v.  469.564.    Claread.1.  382.  418. 
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bx>  o  k  from  parliament ;  rdifpatched  the  Hothams  to  com- 
^  ***' _j,  mand  at   Hull;  and   revived  a  forgotten  motion, 
i6*z.      that  the   militia  fliould  be  entrufted  to  lords  lieu* 
tenants  recommended  by  the  two  houfes,  as  fit 
perfons  in  whom  they  could  confide.     Their  mea-> 
fjires  were  dilated  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  king's  defigns,  which  the  treachery  of  his  con- 
fidential fervants  had  difclofed. 
{iTroUta.       Ajt  firft  they  adopted  the  regular,  and  conftitu- 
tjonal  mode  of  petition,  to  which  Charles  returned, 
an  evafive  anfw^r  in  order  to  facilitate  the  depart- 
ure of  the  queen.     He  declared  that  he  would  en- 
truft  thp  forts  and  militia  to  perfons  recommended, 
pr  v  approved   by   parliament,  when  informed  of 
their  names,  the  extent  of  their  powers,  and  the, 
duration  of  tfieir  truft  38»    The  two  houfes  accord- 
•~  wgly»  prefecited.  an  ordinance  to  regulate  the  militia ', 
and  on  account  of  a  defperate  plot  againft  the  com- 
mons, recommended  a  feparate  lift  of  lieutenants,; 
to  continue  during  their  pleafure,  and  refpoufible: 
to  themfelves.     The  delays,  and  at  length  the  pe-; 
temptory  refufal  of  Charles  to  furrender  the  militia 
for  a  fingle  hour,  evinces  fufficiently  that  his  former 
anfwer  was  contrived  to  lull  and  deceive  their  fuf-. 
pjciqris,  Had  he  returned  tor  parliament,  an  actom- 
modation,  in  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  was  ftill  at- 
tainable on  eafy  terras w.     Had   the   militia  been 
granted  for  a  limited  period,  no  caufe  would  have ; 
remained  for  difcontent  or  alarm,     A  powsr  which . 
parliament  had  no  caufe  to  exert  againft  him,  and, 

**  Ruihw.  v,  4?o,  3*  Life  of  Clarendon,  i.  109*   * 
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itforidiiot'btherfrife  employ,  muft,  atleafU  oil  tfdift  *  Q  o  « 
-iblution,  have  reverted*  to  the  crowft/^Btxthfere-  ».^*  _r 
•folution  was  already  takfeh  rd  appeals 'the  fWd,  Ci^*|; 
Pacific  deliberations  were  precluded  by -hi*  concert  pr**?£" 
•with  the  queeiij'-fo  retire  Into  Yorkfhhte,~aad  feiaing  Charles. 
poffeffion  bf  tIuir,:to  await  the  refult  of  he*  negocia*. 
tions  on  the  continent  *°.    The  two  houfes,  on  his 
removal' northward,  refclved  that   the   kingdom 
fliould  be  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence.     On  his 
attempt  to  obtain  admiffion  into  Hull,'  for  Portf- 
mouth  was  already  privately  gained,  their  demands 
encreafed  with  their  miftruft,  and,  as  announced  in 
nineteen  propofitions,  extended  almoft  to  the  fame 
-conceffions  which  the  Scots  had  obtained.     Such 
was  the  crifis  which  each  party  folicited,  to  transfer 
to  the  other  the  reproach  of  commencing,  or  of 
Tendering  hoftilities  inevitable  ;  aitd  at  Nottingham    Aus«  *& 
the  royal  ftandard  was  ere&ed  with  circumftances 
'of  ominous  interpretation.  - r 

I  have  endeavouted,  in  a  concife  and  f  apid  furveyi  * 
toilluftjatd  the  chief  events  that  preceded  and  pro* 
duced  a  memorable  war,  in  which*  both  nations 
Tvere  equally  involved.  >  It  appears  that  Charles, 
from  the  very  beginning,  was  averfe  and  fecretly  ir- 
Teconcilable  to  parliament,  whofe  diftrtift  was  ex- 
cited by  the  furmife~of  his  intentions,  and  its  vio- 
lence by  the  difcdvery  of  his  hoftile  defigns ;  that 
he  had  determined,  ifecetady  after  the  accufaiion 
of  its  members,  to  refort  to  arms:,  to  which  the 
departure  of  the  queen,  and  his  operations  and 

r    -  ,  •  -     •  '  .:•■-* 
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progreft  Jiitb^  north  were  direa^}.  13mhtii*& 
reived  his  prtaQga&Y*  ev*d«d,  or  his  throne  endaa- 
*«4*-  gered,  by  ja  iewferatical  tegiflatqwb  is  indeed  *  ;j** 
Jitical  ea#ie  gr,  f scufe  foj-  hoftilities  j  fog  mfol! 
i  9nd  hutoajmy  would  in  vain  determine,  wktfhsr 
the  king  w$re  juftifiable  in  a  moral  view*  whp, 
in  defence  of even  a  juft  prerogative,  has  fekVQlvsd 
his  fubje&s,  for  whofe  happip$fs  he  was  created* 
in  the  multiplied  calamities  of  a  pyil  w»r.  T^f 
may  affirm,  however,  that  from  an  exalted  idea  of 
the  regal  character,  from  the  ejcpe&ation  of  a  flight 
refiftance,  apd  of  fuccefs  unallayed  with  e^ceffiys 
bloodshed,  Gharles  engaged  with  unreludtant  hafte 
in  hoftilities  with  his  fubjefts  ;  that  he  commenced 
without  befitation,  and  t enewed  without  peceffity, 
the  war  with  Scotland ;  nor  ftudied  that  fincerity, 
i  pr  thofe  means  of  conciliation  which  were  neceJEu 

ry  to  avert  the  prefent. 
com-  Whether  from  a  natural  hefitation  to  commence 

*>f  the  civil    hoftilities,  of  from  inattention  to  the  preparations 
wart*         of  a  feeble  enemy,  the  parliament,  wkh  a  Superior 
force  at  Northampton,  neglected  to  diilipate  the 
few  troops  that  refbrted  at  firft  to  the  royal  ftan- 
dard.   Charles  was  fuflfered  to  retire  ufimol^fted  to 
-Shrewsbury,  to  cplleft  his  levies,  and  to  interpofe> 
with  an  eqp^l  army,  bet  weep  Eflex  the  parliament- 
ary genera),  and  the  capital.     Inftead  of  pyrfuing 
an  unobftru&ed  march,  to  furprife  and  cruih  his 
opponents  in  London,  he  yielded  to  his  pephey 
prince  Rupert's  hpp&tjfen{g  /or  battle ;  and  each 
«*  *i<     party  retreated  from  Edgehill  with  equal  pretentions 
to  vi&ory,  and  almoft  equal  lofs.    On  the  Surren- 
der 
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quartern  of.  his  army  during  war,  r,  x*43* 

When  the  campaign  was  renewed  *8  the  fpring,  n«th  ©* 
the  fidLevents  of  importance  wci*  the  redudion  of  au 

Reading  by  the  patKa^ent  forces*  and  the  death 
x>f  Hambden,  inrho  ws  mortally  ^oubfled  in  an  i^- 
i?o|ifidemble  raiig6n»titr.  The  various  mad  emete- 
$xiiwg  talents .  of  that  difttnguifced  pasriot  were 
.not  lefs  adftptedrfor  the  fidd  than  the  fenate  ;  %ii^L 
.while  his  perfonal  virtues  were  acknowledged  evsn 
.by  hi$  ene&ies,  hjs  public  fpkit*.  from  his  fijrft  dif- 
iAtgnjftsd  ,rsfiftance .  to  jhjprxoonzy*  was  the  uaurtefr. 
rupted  theme  of  popular /ftpffelpfit,  \&&im' mi 
$>t#&und  fegSfitty*  w&e  hi*  i|i  piiswfefc  !<*njpfB*te, 
wW,  /C9o4li«i»gi  i'm4,*k*&  fo  *h$  tJtfchage  rfif 
*very  i»Qsal,duty*  :hc  /wto  aflto&fetfl  in  puWic  $>y 
*n  ardent  and  unfullied  attachmiiiiite  lfce*ty,  i»<U 
?ed  by  addrflfe,  poifav^rwvce^  eta^uence,  ffi&ei- 
lifllfcj  with  n*o*ie%  a$£  diftingyiftfti  valors.  Hip 
-vigors  qop»febf  tp  jrtarchidfc^ly  tt>  Qjcfcnd,  ani 
in&ead  of  invefting  iHendieg^  iaareduce  the  e^Bfit 
hy  a  fingle  fiege,  was  rejefted  iby  the  ftifpiciQtfS 
-caution  of  Eflex  ;  but  it  would  have  prefer ved  lh& 
parliament  from  it*  fnhfequent  difficulties,  the 
oatioji  from  the  miferjea  oi  a  <prott«Stefl  wwv  a&4 
the  lung  himfelf  from  an  untimely  end  4I. 

The  defeat  of  Fairfex  in  the  north,  and  of  Wal- 
ler in  the  Weft ;  the  retreat  of  Effex,  and  the  re- 
^ufltjpn  of  3riflplvprefeflted  snotfcer  hfc  qpportu- 

41  Clarend.  iL  238—64.  . 


iooK  fifty*  of  advancing  towards  at  diftratatf  &p&& 
V  -/-,_/  But  the  parliament  was  again  prtfefrved  by  dfe* 
1643.      deftiny  that  ever  attended  Charles*  whofe  arms  were 
diverted  by  an  tmpulfe  of  fudden  indignation  to  the 
Hege  of  Gloucester.     The  approaches  werg  baffled 
by  the  ikilful  defence  erf  Maffey ;  a  general  afiauk 
Was  repelled  by  the  defperate  enthufiaiin  of  the  gar*, 
-tifon  and  city,  which  was  reduced,  however,  to  ex* 
treme  neceffity  when  relieved  by  Effex.     His  re- 
turn was  oppofed  by  Charles  at  NeWbtiry,  wherf, 
difgufted  at  the  times,  or  the  royal  caufe,  Sunder- 
land and  the  virtuous  Falkland  periflied,  in  an  dfo. 
ftinate  engagement  which  remained  undecided  oA 
the  approach  of  night4** 

«ffi.at  '  lti  the  itttenral  between  the  two  tatnpaiglw,*  whift 
the  military  operations  we**  fufpended  by  winter** 
commiflioners  bad  been  fenr  tor  Oxford  with  propo- 
sals that  the  armies  fliotfld  be  mutually  diibanded, 
and  the  king's  prefence  reftored  to  parliament*  As 
<  'the  condition  of  his  recall,  they  required  the'  militia 
to  be  left  to  the  difpofal  of  the  two  houfes ;  epifctf- 
pacy  to  be  aboliflied  in  all  its  branches,  and  eccle- 
•liaftical  controverfies  to  be  determined  by  an  affera- 
bly  of  divines.  His  propofals  were  not  lefs  unreal 
fonable  than  theirs.  As  if  to  difarm  the  parliament, 
he*  infifted  that  his  towns*  revenues,  forts,  and 

41  Ckrend.  iii.  34  J— 9.  Sunderland  (Sidneys  State  Papers, 
iL  667.)  undoubtedly,  Falkland  very  probably*  was  difguft* 
ed  at  the  royal  caufe.  He  was  weary  of  the  times,  anil 
courted  his  fate.  Unlefs  drfgnfted  at  his  own  party/  he*  had 
no  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  at  the  low  ftatc  to  which  the  par- 
liament was  reduced* 

flipping, 
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(hipping  fhfcfuld  be  previoufly  reftored ;  and  in  otdcf  b  6  o  k 
to  procure  from  the  north,  the  fupplies  and  ftores  %mi  -M»,  .j 
which  the  queen  had  imported,  demanded  a  free      ****• 
trade*  till  the  treaty  was  concluded  *K    But  the 
commiffioners  did  not  defpair  of  peace.    In  theft 
private  conferences,  they  entreated  earneftfy  that 
fome  fatisfaftory  conceffion  fhould    be    granted 
refusing' the  militia  ;  and  affured  the  king  that  on 
obtaining  their  only  fubftantial  fecurity  for  the  paftj 
the  majority  m  both  hotifes  would  recede  from 
every  Vdfgidus  demand.     They  requefted'  that  aft         # 
offer  (hould  at  leaft  be  made,  to  reftore  the  office 
of  lord  high  admiral  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, which  might  ferve  as  an  happy  expedient  to 
confer  the  militia,  by    th£  king's  authority,  on 
Jjerfons  not  unacceptable  to  parliament.     But  'the 
uxorious  monarch  had  given  a  folemn  promife,  on 
the  departure  of  the  queen,  to  accede  to  ho  terms 
without  her  intervention,  and  to  reftore  none  to 
favour  without  her  confent.     It  was  previoufly 
determined,  that  fince  her  counfels  were  reprefented 
as  hoftile  to  the  nation,  nothing  lefs  than  her  me- 
diation {hould  procure  tranquillity )  and  we  muft 
again  conclude  that  the  war  had  been  concerted 
before  her  departure,  fince  peace  was  not  to  be  re- 
ftored till  her  return.    It  is  to  this-  romantic,  but 
unfeeling  promife,  that  the  friend  and  hiftorian  of 
Charles  afcribes,  in  his  private  memoirs,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  and  the  king's  opposition  to  a 
truce,   againft  which  he  encouraged  public   ad- 

♦3  Rufhw.  vL  164.    Clarend.  u.   193.  315-.  Whidock,  64. 
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dreflfes,  left  a  peace  fhould  become  unavoidable  ifl 
the  abfence  of  the  queen  44. 

Me^utwn  The  province  of  mediation  belonged  properly  to 
a  (ifter  kingdom,  expofed  to  the  fame  danger,  and 
united  under  the  fame  monarch,  by  the  ties  of  a 
fimilar  religion  and  language.  The  Scots  were 
neither  indifpofed  nor  flow  to  mediate  j  but  each 
party  was  defirous  rather,  of  their  aid  than  inter* 

Anno  1642.  ceffion.  .  On  the  -firft  offer  of  their  mediation^ 
ay#  Loudon  the  chancellor  had  been  difmiffed  by 
Charles,  with  inftru&ions  to  imprefs  the  council 
With  an  adequate  fenfe,  and  to  procure  an  ample 
declaration  of  his  wrongs.  His  difappointment 
ttuft  have  been  great  indeed,  if  afliftance,  or  even 
a  cold  neutrality  were  expe&ed  from  the  Scots. 
x  Their  national  jntereft  induced  them  to  mediate, 
or  if  that  were  ineffectual,  to  co-oper ate .  with  theif 
recent  benefactors  and  allies.  Their  enthufiafm  to 
propagate  the  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  and  worfhip . 
abroad,  which  they  had  reftored  at  home,  coin- 
cided with  their  intereft.  The  reprefentations  of 
Charles  were  oppofed  by  thofe  of  the  Englifh  par* 
iiament;  his  friends  were  out-numbered;   and  as 

Dec.  1642.  a  declaration  favourable  to  his  caufe  was  refufed, 
the  interpofition  of  the  privy  council  was  delayed 
at  hisrequeft45* 

44  Clarendon's  Life,i.  149—57.  Compared  with  his  account 
of  the  fame  tranfadlions  in  his  hiftory,  (v.  11.  225.)  his  private 
memoirs  exhibit  a  curious  example  of  the  difference  between 
(beret,  and  apologeticai  hiftory;  , 

45  Burnet's  Mem.  194.  Baillie,  i.  $34— 7.  Guth*yf$ 
Mem.  116. 

When 
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Vfjien  hoftilkies  h&d  commenced  in  England,  B  °n°  K 
and  aij  army  was  collected  on  the  borders  by  the  u  /■■■* 
marquis  of  Newcaftlp*.offers  of  mediation  were  re-      2^3' 
newed  by.  the  council,  and  the  commiffioners  whom 
chelate  parliament. had  appointed  for  the  conferva- 
tion  of  peace.     A  committee  was  fele&ed  to  pro* 
ceed  to  Oxford,  where,  their  miffion  was  unwel- 
come, and  their  reception  ungracious.     They  were- 
inftrufted  to  perfuade  the  two  houfes  to  recall  the 
king,  by  conceffions  fatisfa&ory  to  his  dignity  and. 
at, the  ferae  time  not  injurious  to  their  liberties ;  to 
prevail  on  the  king  to  comply  with  their  invitation, 
and  to  return  to  his  capital ;  but  if  it  were  impof- 
fible  to  prevent  hoftilkies,  they  were  then  directed 
to  require  a  parliament  for  the  fecurity  of  Scotland. 
Their  interceffion,  however,  was  £gain  declined.  Declined; 
Their  powers  were  queftioned,  to  interpofe  in  the 
internal  diffenfions  of  England,  as  confervators  of 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.    From  their 
importunate  demand  of  religious  conformity,  they 
had  few  pretenfions  to  the  character  of  impartial 
umpires  ;  and  a  paflport  to  renew  their  mediation 
in  London,  was  considered  as  too  dangerous  to  be 
granted  j  a  parliament  was  an  inftrument  too  formi- 
dable to  be  obtained.  The  commiffioners,  whofe  let- 
ters were  intercepted,  and  their  perfons  reviled  and 
threatened  by  the  royalifts,  were  recalled  in  difguft40. 
.    Inftead  of  a  triennial  parliament,  which  it  was  coiwnrfon 
impoflible  to  anticipate,  a  convention  of  eftates  ******** 

46  Crawford's  Hift.  MS.  vobi.  p.    182.     Burnet's  Mem. 
2 16.    Bafliic,  i.  jrje). 
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was  futnmonetf  by  the  council  and  confemtors  of 
peace.    Examples  had  occurred,  even  find*  the 
acceffion,  of  conventions  held  without  a  warrant 
from  the  king.    Unable  tcr  prevent  the  prefent; 
he  endeavoured  to '  limit  its  powfers,  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  fupplies  for  the  army  in  Ireland.     But 
the  eftates  declared  themfelves  a  free  convention; 
While  the  prudent  Hamilton,  prdtefting  temperate- 
ly^ againft  their  authority,  withdrew  with  his  bro- 
ther, they  affumed,  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
affembly,  the    unobftru&ed  management  of  the 
church  and  ftate.    The  objeflt  of  their  convention 
was  foon  announced,  by  their  impatient  expectation 
of  commiffioners  from  England41, 
imereftand   -   On  the  defeat  of  Fairfax,  and  the  triumphant 
STc'Scots.  ;  progrefs  of  the  royal  arms,  the  parliament  of*  that 
Jdngdom  was  reduced  by  its  defperate  fituation,  . 
to  implore  the  fraternal  aid  of  the  Scots.    Sif  Wil- 
liam Armyne,  Hatcher,  Darley,  and  the  younger  * 
-Vane,  were  with  Marffial  a  prefbyterian,  and  Nye, 
an  independent  clergyman,  difpatched  as    com- 
1       miflioiiers  to  the  parliament  and  affembly,  to  folicit 
immediate  fuccour,  and  to  unite  the  nations  i{l  thd 
works  of  mutual  reformation  and  defence.     Ac- 
cording to  the  late  treaty,  no  war  could  be  declared 
in  either  kingdom  againft  the  other,  without  thg 
previous  content  of  parliament ;  but  at^  the  fame 
*'..'..".     time,  reciprocal  affiftance  to  prevent  invafion,  or 
to  fupprefs  internal  infurreftions,  was  due  to  th* 

47  Burnet's  Mem.  234. 
1  parlia- 
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parliament  of  each  ftate.  On  the  firft  article  the  B  0n°  K 
king  required  the  neutrality  of  the  Scots,  on  the  v— ,-^j 
fecond,  the  parliament  claimed  their  affiftauce.  l643* 
From  the  extreme  and  urgent  danger  of  the  two 
h&ufes,  a  fafe  neutrality,  had  the  Scots  been  defir- 
ous  to  obferve  it,  wa$  no  longer  politic,  nor  even 
practicable.  If  the  parliament  were  once  difperied 
or  reduced  by  arms,  the  liberties  of  England 
wouM  remain  entirely  at  the  king's  difpofal,  and 
after  the  event  of  the  firft  pacification,  it  was 
irapoffible  for  the  mod  credulous  to  believe  that 
the  fettlemenf  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  had  acced- 
ed with  fuch  relu&ance,  would  continue  long  un- 
revoked. At  the  head  of  a  vi&orious  army,  his 
paft  aflurances  would  afford  no  fecurity  for  con- 
ceffions  adverfe  to  the  dictates  of  his  confeience, 
which  refitted  the  abrogation  of  epifcopacy  in  Eng- 
land,  and  irreconcilable  to  thofe  of  policy  whichr 
if  theEngHfh  were  fubdued,  required  that  thefree- 
dom  and  prefbyterian  fpirit  of  Scotland  (hould  be 
temoved  from  their  view.  His  concefiions  were 
granted  from  <nec:eflity,  to  fubfift  for  a  time  till  the 
'commons  were/ fuppreffed  in  England;  and  from 
the  motives,  as  -well  as  from  the  confequences  of 
an  obvious  policy,  .there  arifes  a  better  proof  than 
any  hiftorical  affurance  can  furniih,  that  they  were 
to  be  refumed  on  the  eventual  fuccefs  of  his  arms. 
No  fooner,  therefore,  was  the  mediation  of  the  Scots 
prohibited,  than  the  danger  of  the  Englifh  parlia- 
ment created  a  common  caufe,  which  was  cement* 
ed  by  the  apprehenfions  of  the  chief  Covenanters 

QL3  ,  for 
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for  their  perfonal  fafety,  if  ever  ixpafed  to  the  vea* 
_  geancc  of  the  king  *\ 
1641.  To  thofe  imperious  confiderations,  others  of  a 

Jcr'from^he  fcbordinate  nature   mull   be  added.     From  the 
war-  vicinity  of  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle's  army,  the 

war  was  likely  to  be  transferred  to  the  north  of 
England,  and  which  party  foever  fhould  obtain 
poffeffion  of  Carlifle  and  Berwick,  a  national  force 
would  be  requifite  on  the  borders,  to  prevent  de- 
predations, and  to  preferve  the  fouthern  counties 
from  contribution.  When  the  neceflity  of  an 
army  was  once  admitted,  there  were  few  internal 
refources  for  its  fubfiftence.  The  brotherly  affift- 
ance  was  intercepted  by  the  war,  and  no  alterna- 
,  tive  remained  but  to  march  into  England,  and  co» 
operate  either  with  the  .parliament  or  the  king. 
The  alternative  was  recommended  to  military  men, 
by  the  free  quarters  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
late  expedition ;  and  to  the  decayed  nobility,  by 
the  competition  for  their  aid.  The  moft  prodigal 
offers  were  made  by  Charles,  through  the  inter* 
vention  of  Hamilton,  as  the  fecret  .price  of  their 

48  Clarendon,  11.  66.  He  confefles  (vol.  v.  p.  113 — 14.) 
"  That  the  Scots,  after  their  firft  rebellion,  might  well  expeci 
u  to  be  called  to  an  account  hereafter,  if  thofe  whom  they  had 
"  provoked,  had  retained  their  intereft  and  credit  about  the 
"  king.  But  that  they  were  fuborned  to  engage  in  the  civil 
"  wars,  when  their  true  intereft  confifted  in  adhering  to  the 
««  king,  when  he  was  in  a  hopeful  way  to  reduce  the  Englilh 
"  rebels  by  force  of  arms."  The  firft  part  of  this  quotation 
deft roy 8  the  other ;  it  juftiiies  their  apprehenfions,  and  indi- 
cates too  clearly  their  true  intereft  ;  not  to  fufier  the  Englifh 
parliament  to  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms. 

loyal 
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loyal  fupport.  It  is  faid  that  every  third  office  at  b  o  q  k 
court  was  to  be  conferred  on  a  Scot j  that  the  Wv^ 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  **4S« 
Weftmoreland,  were  to  be  re-annexed  as  an  ancient 
conqueft,  or  inheritance  to  Scotland  ;  that  the 
feat  of  government  was  to  be  transferred  to  New* 
caftle,  and  the  court  of  the  young  prince  cftablifhed 
at  Edinburgh.  Such  extravagant  pr opofals  were 
never  meant  to  be  fulfilled.  They  were  counter* 
a&ed  by  the  recent  difcovery  of  more  dangerous 
intrigues.  The  earls  of  Montrofe,  Aboyne,  Air* 
ley,  and  Nithifdale,  had  concerted  with  the  earl  of 
Antrim  and  the  queen  at  York,  that  the  Macdo* 
nalds  (hould  take  arms  in  the  Ifles,  the  Gordons  in 
the  North,  and  with  the  highland  clans  who  retain- 
ed their  loyalty,  overwhelm  the  covenanters  while 

.  unprepared  for  defence.  Antrim,  attempting  to 
land  at  Knockfergus,  was  furprifed  by  the  Scots* 
The  correfpondence  found  on  his  perfon  revealed 
the  confpiracy,  and  gave  the  firft  intimation  of  the 
king's  intentions*  to  procure  a  cefiaticfn  with  the 
Irifli  catholics,  in.  order  to  tranfport  their  arms  into 

"  England.  The  horror  and  alarm  which  the  difco- 
very excited,  fetved  to  accelerate  an  union  betweei* 
the  parliament  and  the  Scots  *•• 

But  the  Scots,  as  if  motives  of  found  policy  were  sokmn 
inefficient  for  their  vindication,  afpjred  to  a  fpi-  SJJS^ 
ritual  and  more    fufpicious   objeft.     The  divine 
light  extracted  from  the  gofpel  w^s  too  precious 
to  be  confined,  or  too  copious  tq  be  contained, 

49  Burnet's  Mem.    2*2— ,35  ;     Hiftory,  i.  47.     Baillie,  n 
364-7*' 
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ff-o  o  k  within  a  fmgle  kingdom j  and  to  the  benefit?  already 
yrJj  derived  or  expe&ed  from  their  arms,  they  proposed 
*<4*      to  add  the  ineftimable  gifts  of  a  pure  faith  and  a 
primitive  worfhip.    The  Englifc  would  have  been 
fatisfied  with  a  civil  league.     The  Scots  demanded 
a  rcHgiouSiGOvenant,  without  which,  in  an  age  ad- 
dicted to  the  covenants  of  works,  grace,  mediation 
and  redemption,  the  bonds  of  national  alliance,  and 
even  of  focial  intercourfe  were  deemed  infecijire,  A 
foleuin  league  and  covenant  was  accordingly  prepare 
cd*  But  the  Scots  were  deffrous  to  exclude,  the  Eng* 
lifli  commiljioners  to  preferve  the  independents  in 
the  reformation  of  the  church i0 ;  and  it  is  to  the  ar- 
tifice of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  that  hiftorians  afcribe  aq 
ambiguous  declaration,  ultimately  favourable    to 
that  fifing  fe&.    The  reformed  religion  was  to  be 
preferved  in  Scotland ;  but  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion was  to  be  accomplished  in  England  and 
Ireland,  *c  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
"  example  of  the  beft  reformed  churches ;"  and  as 
hypocrify  was  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  times,  each 
party  actuated  by  religion,  afted  with  profound  dif- 
fimulation  to  over-reach  the  other.     The  Englifh 
fecrctiy  confided  in  a  reformation  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  as  a  barrier  againft  the  encroachments 
of  prefbytery.  The  Scots  relied  on  a  reformation 
according  to  the  example  of  the  beji  reformed  churches + 
conjoined  with  an  obligation  to  promote  the  reli- 
gious conformity  of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  a  full  a£- 
furance  that  their  beloved  prefbytery  would  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  churches,  fince  it 

*°  Burnet's  Mem.  382. 
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ipras  to  be  preferred  in  theifown.  The  next  article  book. 
was  alike  equivocal ;  the  prefent  epifcopal  govern-  -._  -w^j 
snent  was  to  be  abolished,  without  abjuring  the  bier*  di- 
archy as  the  Scots  required.  But  the  puritans  were 
themfelves  divided.  Some  were  urgent  for  the  re- 
moval of  prelacy  root  and  branch ;  others  were  do* 
firous  of  a  temperate  form  of  epifcopal  govern* 
men* ;  and  from  the  connivance  or  acquiefcenceof 
the  Scots,  the  obligation  was  framed  with  a  ftudied 
Ambiguity,  to  receive  its  interpretation  from  the 
prevailing  feft1*.  The  remaining  articles  con* 
tained  additional  engagements,  to  preferve  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  either  parliament,  the 
liberties  pf  each  kingdom,  and  the  authority  of  the 
foyereign  when  eserted  in  defence  of  thefe,  or  of 
the  true  religion ;  to  4ifcoverand  profecute  incppdjfe- 
gries  and  malignafits ;  to  obferve  a  firm  concord  be- 
tween both  nations  j  and  to  adhere  to  the  mutual  ' 
defence  of  the  fub&ribers,  without  diyifion,  de- 
fection, a  bafe  neutrality,  or  detpftable  indifference* 
The  whole  was  confirmed  by  a  foltxnn  oath,  con- 
cluding, in  a  (train  pf  contrite  humiliation,  with 
an  ambitious  prayer,  that  other  churches,  groaning 
under  antichriftian  tyranny,  might  accede  to  the 
league. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  solemn  league  its  recep* 
^nd  covenant;  an  obligation  long  revered  by  kuigdoms/ 
the  nation,  and    ftiil   preferved  by  a  very  nu- 
merous fed:.     It  is  memorable  as  the  firft  approach 
towards  an  intimate  union  between  the  kingdoms, 
but  a  federal  alliance,  according  to  the  intolerant 

51  Burnet's  Mem*  240. 
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*  °1?  K  prtnc*pfes  °f  ^e  age>  was  conftru&ed  on  the  frail 
and  narrow  bafis  of  religious  communion*  It  was 
received  in  the  convention  with  exultation,  and  in 
the  afiembly  with  enthufiaftic  tears,  as  a  new  dis- 
pensation of  divine  authority.  It  was  ratified  by 
both  without  a^fingle  difient,  and  tranfmitted  by  a 
-feleft  committee,  to  the  parliament  and  afiembly  of 
divines  at  Weftminfter 5\  There  it  was  received 
with  the  fame  applaufe  ;  confirmed  and  fworn  by 
the  lords  and  commons  ;  enforced  by  penalties  in 
-each  parifh ;  tendered  to  every  congregation  09 
Sunday ;  and  ordained  in  both  kingdoms  to  be 

tndtfkas.  uijjverfally  fubfcribed.  Its  political  importance  was 
foon  announced,  by  a  treaty  with  the  convention 
for  an  immediate  aid  of  twenty-one  thoufand  horfe 
and  foot ;  to  be  retained  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thou- 
fand pounds  a  month,  in  the  fervice  of  England. 
The  army  was  to  remain  under  its  own  generals, 
and  to  receive  orders  from  a  committee  of  both 
kingdoms.  No  treaty  nor  terms  of  peace  were  to 
be  negociated  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Scots,  who  engaged  the  public  faith  to  evacuate 
England  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  *\ 

2*2uteof       The  difadvantages  fuftained  from  the  covenant, 

ibatjoifc.  were  in  fome  meafure  counterbalanced  by  the 
ceffation  in  Ireland,  from  which  the  king  had  long 
propofed  to  withdraw  his  troops.  But  his  friends 
in  Scotland  were  reduced  to  utter  defpair.  The 
cautious  and  refined  politics  of  Hamilton  had  mif- 
.    given  j  and-  nothing  but  the  defperate  counfels  of 

54  Burnet's  Mem.  240.    Baillie,  1.341. 
13  Rufhw.  vi.  475—85. 
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Montrofe   remained.     A   maflacre  of  the   chief 
'covenanters  was  projected ;  but  when  the  royalifts 
affembled,  under  the  pretext  of  attending    the 
countefs  of  Roxburgh's  funeral,   their  numbers 
were  too  inconfiderable  to  attempt  an  enterprife, 
and  their  mutual  jealoufies   prevented   an  union. 
The  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  arretted  on  his  re-  Hamilton 
turn  to  court,  and  accu  fed  by  Montrofe  ofanuni-  ^rt#e  * 
form,  and  treacherous  connivance  with  the  cove- 
nanters, to  promote  his  ambitious  pretentions  to 
the  crown.    The  charge  was  obvioufly  falfe  and 
malicious ;  for  a  timid  or  prudent  moderation  was 
his  only  crime.     His  brother,  the  jearl  of  Lanerk, 
cfcaped  from  Oxford,  but  the  iharquis  was  impri- 
foned  for  two  years  and  a  half,  in  the  caftles  of 
Pehdennis  and  Mount  St.  Michael ;  nor  releafed 
till  their  furrender  to  the  parliamentary  forces  5\ 

I 
♦5  Burnet's  M«m.  247^-50—69. 
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Second  Expedition  into  England. — Military  operations* 
.—  Exploits  of  Montrofe.  —Treaty  at  Uxbridg?.— 
Independents.  — The  affembly  of  Divines. — Battle 
ef  Nafeby.— Victories — And  defeat  of  Montrofe. 

IT  was.a  misfortune  peculiar  to  the  age,  and  the  book 
fource  of  miferies  to  each  nation,  that  liberty  was  v  -»1— j 
not  a  pure  and  unmixed  flame ;  but  was  fed,  and  lncj£Sor 
at  length  gradually  adulterated  by  the  fpirit  of  re-  fenaticifiiw 
Kgion.     An  alliance  was  requifite  with  the  Englifh 
parliament,  on  the  common  principle  of  felf-prefenr- 
atfon j  but  the  limits  of  moderation  and  pradence 
were  overftept  by  an  intolerant  zeal,  thediflan- 
guifhed   attribute   of  an  eftablilhed  church.     A 
new  order  had  arifen,  more  auftere  and  furious 
than  the  older  clergy.    The  chairs  of  theology, 
and  of  philbfophy  then  degraded  to  its  hand- 
)  <  maid, 
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maid)    were   appropriated  in  the  univerfities  to 
teachers  like   Rutherford,  Blair,  Giilefpie,  Cant* 
whofe  faith  and  violence  tfef e  at  leaft  equal  to  their 
literature ;  and  the  younger  clergy^  confirmed  by 
their  inftrudions  in  the  national  covenant,  im- 
proved  on  the  fanaticifm  of  their  elder  brethren  "• 
Their  affembly,  from  the  frequent  attendance  of  the 
nobility,  had  acquired  an  undue  influence  in  the 
ftate,  and  their  charafters  a  dangerous  afbendency 
over  the  nation.    The  enthufiafm  of  the  people 
had  increafed  with  theirs,  and  in  the  memorable 
inftitution  of  the  folema  league  and  covenant,  the 
principles  of  found  policy  were  confefled  and  for- 
gotten.   If  conteot  with  the  honourable  fituation 
of  allies,  and  the  merit  of  contributing  a  timely 
afliftance,  the  Scots  had  abftained  from  the  reli- 
gion and  internal  regulation  of  England,  their  mo- 
deration and  their  arms  might  have  rendered  them 
fit  umpires  between  the  parliament  and  the  king ; 
fecured  their  fhare  of  commercial  advantages,  and 
averted  every  future  calamity  which  their  country 
fuftained.     But  they  engaged  as  principals  inftead 
of  allies.    They  are  accufed  of  converting  their 
aid  into  a  religious  crufade,  and  defcribed  as  march- 
ing  like  the  difciples  of  Mahomet,  with  the  fword 
and  the.  covenant  in  either  hand.    A  religious 
miffioa  was  indeed  fuperadd^d  to  a  military  expe- 
dition, and  in  the  profecution  of  this  double  objedl, 
their  commiflioners  were  (ent  to  the  affembly  of 
divines.    Their  religious  miffion  was  protra&ed 
upwards  of  four  years  ;  but  our  attention  is  firft 

1  Guthry's  Mem.  p.  63% 

due 
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due  to  the  faperior  importance  of  their  military  B  °°  K 
tt&nfa&ions.  u.  -/.,»j 


. The  fituation  of  Charles  may  enable  us  to  efti-  sit^S2k«c 
mate  the  importance  of  their  aid»  His  forces  occu-  outku 
pied  the  weftern  and  northern  counties,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Gloucefter,  his  garrifons  extended 
from  Plymouth  to  Hull  and  Berwick,  almoft  the  on- 
ly cities  in  the  weft  and  north  which  the  parliament 
retained  \  ,  The  Irifb  oefTation  had  already  furnifh-  ■ 
ed  fiipplies*  and  promifed  inexhauftible  refource* 
of  men*  His  forces  were  numerous ;  and  if  the 
marquis  of  Newcaftle  were  permitted  to  advance 
from  Yorkfliire,  might  have  clofed  and  furround- 
ed  the  parliament  in  its  turbulent  capital.  With 
Ireland  at  his  devotion ;  with  one  half  of  England 
already  in  his  poffeffion,  and  five  armies  under  his 
comipand,  his  ftrength  was  obvioufly  fuperior,  and. 
the  .conteft  was  too  unequal  to  be  maintained  by 
parliament,  till  the  arms  of  the  Scotswere  thrown 
into  the  fcale,  and  the  balance  reftored. 

„  That  nation  was  generally  united  under  the  new  of  the <»- 
covenant,  which  had  been  propagated  with  emula-  vcnanttCT# 
tion  by  each  prefcytery,  and  univerfally  fubferibed. 
The  towns  were  unanimous.  The  weftern  and 
fouthern  Ihires  were  the  moft  ardent  and  devoted; 
the  midland  counties  were  lefs  attached  to  the 
caufe 3.  It  was  fupported  by  powerful  clans  in 
the  north.  From  the  influence  of  their  chieftains 
a  portion  of  the  highlands  remained  difaffe&ed  J 

*  Clarwd.  Hift.  iup.  397.  *  Guth.  Mem.  146. 
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and  a  dark  cloud  impended  over  the  mountains, 
ready  to  burft  with  defolation  on  the  plains. 
thdrti'-         ^uck  was  the- ardor  or  impatience  of  the  Sdots, 
gj^jj^  *at  *n  the  expe&ation  perhaps  of  furprHing  New- 
caftle before   it  was  fortified,  they  prepared  to 
march  in  the  depth  of  winter.  An  army  of  twenty- 
one  thoufand  men  was  colle&ed  at  Berwick,  under 
old  Lefly,  earl  of  Leven.     On  his  promotion  td 
that  title,  he  had  promifed  never  to  efnploy  his 
fword  againft  his  fovereign  again  ;  yet  whether  oh. 
the  exprefs,  or   tacit  refervation  of  religion  and 
liberty,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  refume  the  command1. 
Baillie  was   appointed  his  lieutenant,  David  Lefty 
Ibis    major-general ;   the   regiments   were    moftly 
commanded  by   the  nobility  or  principal  gentry, 
but  the  fubordinate  ojHcers  had  earned  their  expe- 
rience and   reputation  abroad.     During  a  fevtfrfe 
froft  and  a  deep/fnow,  they  croffed  the  Tweed  &i 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  urtd^r  the  dire&ion  of 
a  committee  of  both  kingdoms.     Their  artillery 
.     .    and  provifions  were  tranfported  by  fea ;  but  their 
march  was  retarded  by  the  rigour  of  the  feafon ; 
and  before  their  arrival. at  Newcaftle,  the  town 
was  garrifoned  and  fecured  from  aflault.     After  an 
ineffe&uat  fummons,   they  patted  the  Tyne,  and 
were  oppofed  at  Sunderland  by   the  marquis   of 
Newcaftle  j  but  as  neither  chofe  to  defcerid  front 
afecure  pofition  to  a  difadvantageous  attack, 'he 
retired  to  Durham  ,  to  which  they  extended  their 
quarters  from  the^coaft.     Their  progrefs  was  ar- 
retted by  the  want  of  provifions ;  and  expecting  the 
Cooperation  of  a  parliamentary  army,  they  were 

unable 
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triable  ehher  to  quit  the  coaft  from  which  they  <fe-  B  o  o  k 
rived  fuppties,  or  to  advance  into  the  country  <  ■■/■■»j 
Ivhile  inferior  fa  horfe  \  •  l644* 

The  regiments  which  Charles  procured  from  y^,0* 
Ireland,  had  reduced  fome  fortified  places  in 
Chefhire,  and  inverted  Namptwich,  which  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  advanced  to  relieve.  From  the 
prefumptuous  confidence  of  the  enemy,  the  care- 
lefs  fecurity  of  Byron  their  commander,  and  a 
fuddsn  torrent  which  divided  their  forces,  he  ob* 
tained  a  diftinguifhed  vi&ory ;  a  thoufand  prifoners, 
and  the  Irifli  army  was  ruined  and  difperfed.  On 
rejoining  lord  Fairfax  his  father,  they  defeated 
Bellafis,  who  was  ftationed  at  Selby  to  obferve 
their  motions ;  and  took  the  general  prifoner  with 
half  his  troops,  Thefe  fpirited  fuccefles,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle's  abfence,  recalled 
his  army  to  the  defence  of  York.  His  march  was 
haraffed  by  thepurfuit  of  the  Scots,  and  on  their 
conjunction  with  Fairfax,  the  fiege  of  York  was 
commenced.  But  their  united  arms  were  infuf- 
ficient  to  inveft  a  city  interfered  by  a  river,  and 
provided  with  a  bridge  to  tranfport  its  numerous 
cavalry  to  either  fide  ;  and  until  the  arrival  of  the 
earl  of  Manchefter,  (the  late  lord  Kimbolton,)  with 
an  army  levied  in  the  counties  affociated  around 
the  capital,  the  fiege  was  diftinguifhed  only  by 
flight  rencounters  and  a  partial  blockade. 

On  the  approach  of  prince  Rupert,  who  had  ft«*wby 
been  dirpatched  to  the  relief  of  Newark-upon-Trent,  pert. 

4  Baillie,  1.  391.  445.     Clarend.  ii.  477.     Ru(L  vi.  604. 
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book  and  with  an  army  rapidly  augmented  in  its  progrefs 
«— . s^—  j  to  eighteen  thoufand,  advanced  to  York ;  the  three 
i&K-      generals,  Manchefter,  Leven,  and  Fairfax,  aban- 
.  doned  the  fiege,   and  prepared  for  battle  on  Mar- 
fton-moor.     But  the  prince,  interpofing  fome  ca- 
valry to  conceal  his  motions,  croffed  the  Oufe,  and 
by  the  intervention  of  that  river,  condu&ed  a  train 
of  military  (lores  and  provifions  in  fafety  to  the 
befieged.     Had  he  remained  content  with  this  fig- 
nal  advantage,  by  relieving  the  city  in  the  pretence 
of  a  fuperior  army,  without  a  battle,  he  might 
have  ranked  among  the  firil  generals  whom  the 
war  produced.     Enough  was  done  for  his  own 
honour  and  the  fervice  of  the  king  ;   but  the  mar- 
quis of  Newcaftle  in  vain  reprefented,   that  his 
forces  would  increafe  from  a  fhort  delay,  while 
the  enemy  might  be  expe&ed  to  diflblve  or  fepa- 
rate,  from  their  mutual  animofities,  and  thedif- 
fenfions  incident  on  every  difappointmeni  to  con- 
federate arms.     Deaf  to  every  fuggeftion  but  his 
own  courage,  his  rafh  and  imperious  fpirit  rejeded 
the  advice.    Without  confuting  with  Newcaftle, 
or  awaiting  x  large  reinforcement  expefted  from 
the  north,  he  affumed  the  command  of  the  gar- 
rifon,   and  iffued  orders  for  battle  next  day. 
Battle  of  The  Scottifli  and  parliamentary  forces  had  difc 

paired  of  the  liege,  and  begun  in  the  morning  to 
retire  to  Tadcafter  to  intercept  his  returrf,  .when 
their  van  was  recalled  by  the  appearance  of  his 
cavalry  on  Marfton-moor.  The  day  toa*  confumed 
in  prepaciiion  for  battle,  as  the  prince  expefted  a 
ii  part 
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part  of  the  garrilbn,  and  his  opponents  the  return  B  oo  k 
of  their  artillery  and  foot.  His  forces  occupied  i— ,■  -i 
the  moor,  while  theirs  extended  along  theadja-  ,644' 
cent  fields,  and  as  their  refpe&ive  numbers  were 
nearly  equal,  hiftorians  have. not  failed  to  obferve, 
that  fifty  thoufand  Britifh  fubje&s  were  arranged 
for  the  firff  time,  within  the  fpace  of  a  century, 
for  mutual  deftruftion s.  A  bank  and  ditch  inter- 
vened between  the  armies,  and  after  an  ineffectual 
difcharge  of  artillery,  a  profound  ahd  mutual 
filence  enfued,  as  each  fide  remained  in  awful  ex- 
pectation of  the  other's  attack.  The  fignal  was  giv- 
en in  the  evening.  The  mound  was  furmount- 
ed  by  Cromwell  and  Lefly,  whofe  cavalry,  after  an 
obftinate  encounter,  broke  through  and  dxfperfed 
the  right  wing  which  Prince  Rupert  commanded, 
and  a  part  of  the  centre,  where  the  marquis  of 
Newcaftle's  regiment  of  infantry  perifhed  gal- 
lantly in  the  ranks  which  they  preferved.  In 
the  other  wing  the  attack  was  begun  by  the 
younger  Fairfax ;  but  his  horfe;  recently  levied, 
were  difordered  by  furze  and  ditches  during  their 
approach.  They  were  broken  by  Hurry's  irrefifti-* 
ble  charge,  and  while  their  commander  penetrated 
with  a  few  troops  through  the  advene  wing,  they 
Returned,  hotly  purfued,  on  their  infantry,  and  on 
a  referve  of  Scots,  whom  they  trampled  down  or 
difperfed  in  their  flight.  The  conteft  was  ftill, 
equal,  and  the  victory  belonged  to  thofe  who  could 
beft  improve   their  refpeftive  advantages.      Tke 

?  Baillie,  if.   36. 
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royalifts  advanced  tb  increafe  the  confufioil  occa* 
fioned  by  their  horfe ;  but  while  they  penetrated 
to  the  baggage,  which  they  were  ready  to  feize, 
Cromwell  and  Lefly  returned  to  reftore  the  battle 
after  a  (hort  purfuit.  The  fituation  of  the  two 
armies  was  now  altered  ;  and  with  their  fronts  re- 
verted, each  prepared,  on  the  ground  which  the 
other  had  occupied,  to  regain  a  battle  which 
both  had  regarded  as  already  won.  The  a&ion 
was  fierce,  obftinate,  and  bloody,  but  fhort  and 
decifive ;  the  royalifts  were  driven  from  the  field 
and  entirely  overthrown.  Their  artillery,  car- 
riages, and  ten  thoufand  ftand  of  arms,  were 
loft ;  fifteen  hundred  were  taken  prifoners,  and 
four  thfiufand  expired  in  the  field.  The  inde- 
pendents appropriated  to  Cromwell,  the  prefby- 
terians  to  Lefty,  a  viftory  which  was  equally  due 
to  both  ;  to  CromweH*s  iron  brigade  of  difciplined 
independents,  and  to  three  regiments  of  Lefty's 
horfe  \ 

Such,  was  the  firft  fignal  victory  obtained  in 
a  war,  in  which  the  armies  never  encamped  or  en- 
trenched in  the  open  fields,  nor  folicited  the  ad- 
vantages of  defiles  or  rivers  j  but  rufhed  to  battles* 

6  Rufhw.  vi\  634.  Fairfax  Mem.  Cromwell  is  accufed  by 
flollis  (Memoirs  15.)  of  cowardice  in  retiring  from  the  field 
on  account  of  a  flight  wound.  The.  fame  charge  is  repeated 
by  Baillic  (Let.  ii,  36.49.) ;  and  from  Salmonet's  information, 
it  is  prcbable  that  he  retired  from  the  fecond  conflict  to  have 
lus  wound  dreffed,  while  his  brigade  was  led  by  Crawford  or 
Lefly  to  the  charge.  Salmonet's  Hift.  160.  ButCaefarand 
Cromwell  are  rrot  'amenable,  fays  Walpole,  to  a  commiffion 
of  oyer  and  terminer. 
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where  chance  or  valour  predominated  almoft  al-  b  o  o  jc 
ways  over  military  {kill.  The  difienfions  which  it  ^j^J_^j 
excited,  were  not  lefs  difaftrous  to  the  royalifts  than  *6*4* 
the  defeat  itfelf.  Prince  Rupert  fignified,  that  he 
meant  to  quit  the  county  next  morning,  the  mar- 
quis of  Newcaftle  replied  that  he  meant  to  quit  the 
kingdom ;  and  on  thefe  abrupt  intimations,  the 
one  retired  into  Lancafhire  with  his  fhattered 
forces,  and  the  other  withdrew  with  his  friends  to 
the  continent.  The  parliamentary  generate  return- 
ed to  the  fiege  of  York,  which  furrendered  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  affault.  Inftead  of  advancing 
fouthward,  the  vi&orious  armies  were  dire&ed  to 
feparate.  Fairfax  remained  in  Yorkfliire,  and  de- 
tached his  cavalry  in  purfuit  of  prince  Rupert. 
Manchefter's  army  was  withdrawn  for  the  prote&ion 
of  the  aflbciated  counties  ;  and  the  Scots  returned 
to  the  fiege  of  Newcaftle,  where  the  earl  of  Cal- 
ender had  arrived  with  the  referve  of  their  army, 
and  renewed  the  blockade 7. 

The  campaign  in  the  weft  and  fouth  exhibited  campaign 
frequent  viciffitudes,  favourable  alternately  to  the  and  fouth. 
parliament  and  the  king.  Hopton  attempted  to  enter 
Suffex,  and  break  the  fouthern  affociation  of  comi- 
ties, but  was  defeated  by  Waller,  whofe  army> 
reinforced  from  the  capital,  was  difpatched  to 
Oxford  to  co-operate  with  Effex,  and  by  the  re- 
duction of  that  city  to  conclude  the  war.  Waller 
had  already  croffed  the  Ifis  above,  and  Effex  the 
Thames    and  Charwell  beneath  the  city,  which 

'  Baillie,  ii.  37.  47.     Whitlock,  93. 
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was  afmoft  inverted,  when  the  king  was  extricated 
from  between  their  armies,  by  a  fecret  and  noc- 
**44«  turnal  march  towards  Worcefter.  When  it  ceafed 
to  contain  his  perfon,  Oxford  was  no  longer  an  ob- 
jeft  to  retard  their  arms.  Effex  preferred  an  ex- 
pedition into  Cornwall,  againft  prince  Maurice, 
and  afligned  to  Waller  the  purfuit  of  the  king. 
The  Severn  was  interpofed  between  the  two  armies. 
The  king  direfted  his  march  to  Shrewfbury,  to 
which  Waller  haftened  to  prevent  his  defigns ;  but 
retracing^  fuddenly  his  former  fteps,  he  rejoined 
the  remainder  of  his  foot  at  Oxford,  and  returned 
on  his  purfuer  with  additional  ftrength.  They  met, 
but  the  Charwell  intervened.  A  large  detachrtient, 
which  had  forced  a  paffage  at  Cropredy  bridge,- 
and  attacked  the  royalifts,  Was  repulfed  with  fuch 
lofs  that  Waller,  ftunned  and  difabled  by  the  recall 
of  his  London  auxiliaries,  permitted  Charles  to 
march  in  purfuit  of  Efiex,  to  relieve  prince  Mau- 
rice, oppreffedby  his  arms.  That  fuccefsful  caution 
which  the  fenfe  of  danger  had  at  firft  infpired,  was 
prolonged  by  the  notice  of  prince  Rupert's  defeat ; 
and  in  a  campaign  where  military  {kill  was  requi- 
fite,  the  fuperiority  of  Charles,  whether  due  to  his 
own  or  to  Ruthven  his  general's  addrefs  and  ta- 
lents, was  never  more  confpicuous.  Effex's  forces 
were  inclofed  in  Cornwall,  and  overpowered  by 
the  united  arms  of  Grenville,  prince  Maurice,  and 
the  king,  Abandoned  by  their  general,  who  with- 
drew  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth,  and  deferted  by  their 
Jiorfe,  who  efcaped  by  night  through  the  enemy's 
lines,  the  infantry  were  compelled  to  depofit  their 

arms, 
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arms,  and  furrender  their  artillery  and  baggage,  boo  k 
for  permiffion  to  depart.     But  fuccefs  was  ftill  pro-  ^j   J-~'J 
du&ive  of  fome  dangerous  miftake.     In  difarming       x*44* 
troops  who  fubmitted  almoft  at  difcretion,  Charles, 
by  a  ftrange  improvidence,  neglected  to  ftipulate 
that  they  (hould  not  ferve  againft  him  within  A 
limited  time 8. 

Nothing  lefs  than  the  vigour  inherent  in  popular  second 
afferriblies,  could  have  enabled  parliament  to  fur-  Newbury, 
mount  this  difafter.  Within  fix  weeks  the  tTOops 
were  recruited,  armed,  and  equipt  ahdw.  When 
Teinforced  by  Manchefter's  and  Waller's  armies, 
the  generals  were  exhorted  to  refign  their  animofi- 
ties,  and  however  difpleafed  at  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken againft  their  orders,  the  two  houfes  affur- 
ed  Effex  that  their  good  opinion  of  his  merit  and 
fidelity  continued  unfhaken.  But  it  appears  that 
Effex  had"  begun  to  defpairof  the  public  caufe*. 
.  At  the  fecond  battle  of  Newbury,  his  troop*  retriev- 
ed their  loft  honour ^  and  embraced  with  tranfport 
a  part  of  their  loft  artillery,  which  they  had  reco- 
vered by  a  defperare  charge.  But  the  united  ar- 
mies were  commanded  by  Manchefter,  and  the 
king,  oppreffed  on  his  return,  and  almoft  over- 
powered by  fuperior  numbers,  was  preferved  from 
deftruftion  by  the  defcent  of  night.  His  ordnance 
was  depofited  in  Dennington  caftle,  as  he  continu- 
ed his  precipitate  retreat  to  Oxford;  but  within  a  '" 
few  days  he  returned,  reinforced  by  prince  Ru- 

8  RufW.  654 — 71 — 98.     Clarend.  ii.  4$** — 92.  501 — 25. 
?  Jd.  708 — 19,  20.     Whitlock,  103, 
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B°ivJK    P^t,s  arrival  from  the  north,  and  in  the  prefenc* 
W"S'-y   ojf  a  yi&orious  army,  withdrew  his  artillery,  jap4 

*****       djftributed  his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 
Ncwcaftic         The  northern  army  had  been  employed  in  re7 
bebspd  5      during  fome  fortified  places  in  Chefhire  and  Lan* 
cafhire.     The  Scots  -were  occupied  with  the  fiege 
of  Newcaftle,  the  poflefficm  of  which  was  not  left 
ufeful,  to  preferve  their  communication  open  with 
Scotland*  than  neceflary  for  the  relief  of  London, 
which  the  fcarcity  of  fuel  had  already  reduced  to 
extreme  diftrefs.     An  obftinate  defence  was  main- 
tained, by  Morley  the  governor,  and  the  fubterr^ 
neous   approaches  of  the   befiegers   were  almoft 
.countermined,  when    their    mines    were    haftily 
and  ftormed  fprung,  and  the    town  was  taken  by  a  defperate 
scots!         affault.     Their  lofs  was  confiderable,  yet  fuch  was 
the  excellence  of  their  military,  or  religious  difci- 
pline5>  that  no  cruelty,  rapine,  nor  luft  was  in- 
dulged ;  and  the  town  was  redeemed  from  pillage 
•  by  an  equitable  ranfom,   when,  takeh  Jby  flora. 
The  caftle  fur  rendered,  at  discretion;   Tinemouth 
caftle   capitulated ;    and   Mufgrave   and    Fletcher 
were  defeated  in  Weftmorland,  and  their  forces 
difperfed  by  Lefly  during  the   fiege I0.     But   the 
war,  when  extinguiflied  in  the  north  of  England, 
was  fuddenly  rekindled,  and  blazed  in  Scotland 
with  the  mbft  deftru&ive  rage, 
ffontrofe.         There  it  required  the  genius  of  Montrofe  to 
r^ftore  the  royal  caufe,   and  excite  its  defponding 
adherents  to  arms.     Difgufted  alternately  at  the 
court  and  at  the  covejiant,   his  fpirit,  indignant  at 

*•  Whitlock,  99.  104.    Rufhw.-  645.  770. 
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fbe  difgrace  of  imprifonment,  was  fixed  irrevoca-  3  °*  K 
bly  in  its  laft'  refentment,    His  fword  was  fecret-   <>-  -^  ■■* 
ly  devoted  to  the  king,  and  the  covenanters  in  vain      *  44* 
endeavoured  to  regain  a  nobleman  whofe  irregular 
heroifm  they  had  reafon  to  dread,  but  were  un- 
able in  a  fanatical  age  to  appretiate.     His  ardent  hi*  cb*. 
genius,  unqualified  for  the  nice  adjuftment  of  civil 
affairs,  but  keen,    indefatigable,    and  undaunted 
in  misfortune,  exhibits  the  moft  oppofite  extremes 
of  charafter ;  at  once  magnanimous  and  jealous, 
violent  in  his  fufpicions,  and  unjuft  in  his  refent- 
tnents;   frank,  yet  not  incapable  of  diffimulation 
when  requifite ;  generous,  though  deftitute  of  hu- 
manity, nor  fcrupulous  of  the  means  to  accomplifh 
his  defigns ;  condefcending,  courteous  and  affable 
to  inferiors  j  impatient  of  his  equals,  confcious  of 
worth,   and  from  the  perfuafion  of  an  innate  fu- 
periority,  deftined  by  nature  for  the  moft  roman- 
tic exploits.     To  a  man  ambitious  only  of  a  field 
for  the  acquifition  of  military  renown,  the  moft 
defperate  enterprifes  were  recommended  by  their 
danger.  The  defign  which  Hamilton  had  overruled, 
was  refumed  in  circumftances  of  greater  difficulty, 
but  with  a  fairer  profpeft  and  chance  of  fuccefs.  The 
officers   accuftomed  to  fervice,  and    the   foldiers 
inured  to  difcipline,  were  removed  from  Scotland ; 
and  however  difficult   to  regain,  or   preferve  the 
country,  a  powerful  diverfion  might  at  lead  be  ef- 
fected.    The  plan  was  concerted  at  Oxford,  that 
the  earl  of  Antrim  fhould  fupply  Montrofe  with 
two  thoufand  Irifli,  to  be  transported  from  Uifter 
to  the  coaft  of  'Argyle  j  and  from  the  affinity  of 
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language,  manners,  and  origin,  they  were  e^pefted 
to  be  well  qualified  to  co-operate  with  highland-* 
1644,  ers  ".  The  neceffities  to  which  Charles  was  reduced, 
were  undoubtedly  great ;  yet  atnidft  the  fury  of  civil 
diflenfions,  if  the  laws  of  war  are  filent,  thofe  of 
humanity  fhould  ftill  be  refpe&ed.  When  the 
horrors  of  the  Irifh  maflacre  are  recolle&ed,  no  ex- 
tremity can  juflify,  nor  difcriminate  the  introdu&ion 
of  native  Irifh,  from  the  employment  of  favage 
tribes,  and  the  ufe  of  the  knife  and  hatchet  in  our 
civil  diflenfions. 
Atfirftun.  Montrofe  was  unfuccefsful,  however,  in  his  firft 
attempt.  With  a  few  troops  colletted  in.  Weft- 
morland,  he  eredled  the  royal  ftandard  at  Dam- 
fries;  but  on  the  approach  of  fome  Scots,  the 
mutiny  and  defertion  of  the  Englifli  obliged  him  to 
retire*  The  adherents  of  Huntley,  inftrutted 
to  take  arms,  difperfed  on  his  retreat,  and  after 
an  ill-concerted  infurre&ion,  that  feeble  nobleman 
fled  unattended  to  the  remote  wilds  of  the  north. 
No  blood  had  been  fhed  in  England,  except  in  the 
field  j  and  hoftilities  had  been  conduced  there, 
with  the  generofity  peculiar  to  civilized  nations, 
and  a  courtefy  rarely  experienced  even  in  external, 
wars.  But  when  the  firft  triennial  parliament  met 
in  Scotland,  Gordon  of  Haddow,  a  man  obnoxious 
from  his  oppreffions,  was  convicted  of  a  treafon- 
able  infurreftion  with  Huntley,  and  to  infufe  a 
falutary  terror  into  the  royalifts,  inhumanly  exe- 
cuted. Excommunications  were  freely  launched 
at  the  other  infurgents  j  but  the  facred  artillery  of 

11  Clarend.  State  Papers,  H.  166. 
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the  church  is  innoxious,  unlefs  when  abetted  by  bo  ok 
the  fword  of  perverted  juftice  "•  \_  -^  _r 

Without  troops  and  without  refources,  Montrofe       l6++- 
prepared  for  a  new  expedition,  and  accompanied  done  to 
only  by  two  attendants,  paffed  the  borders  difguifed  Scotland* 
as  their  groom.     On  the  fourth  day  he  arrived  at 
a  vaffaPs  houfi  in  Strathern,  fituate  in  the   con- 
fines of  the  highlands,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pian hills.     His  companions  were  difmiffed  to  fum- 
mon  his  adherents  or  procure  intelligence,  and  he  \ 
lurked  alone,   concealed  all  day f  in  a  cottage,  or 
wandering  by  night  among  the  hills,  till  an  obfeure 
rumour  announced  the  approach  of  his  Irifh  auxili- 
aries.    Fifteen  hundred,   after  ravaging  the  ijpr- 
thern   extremity   of  Argylefhire,   had   landed   at 
Sky,   and  traverfed  the  extenfive  range  of  Locha- 
ber  and  Badenoch,  uncertain  of  their  general's  ap- 
proach, or  their  own  deftination.     On  defcending 
into  Athol,   they  were  furprifed  at  his  unexpected 
appearance  on  foot,  in  the  garb  of  a  mountaineer, 
with  a  fingle  attendant ;  but  his  name  was  fufficient   joined  by 
to   roufe  the  highlanders,  and    to  increafe  his  di-  andhfeh- 
minutive  army  to  three  thoufand  men.     It  was  ne-  landcrs* 
ceffary  to  lead  them  to  immediate  a&ion,   as  Ar- 
gyle  was  behind  in  purfuit  of  the  Irith,  and  lord 
Elcho  was  ftationed  at  Perth,  with  fix  thoufand  fix 
hundred  horfe  and  foot,  haftily  drawn  from  the 
adjacent  (hires.     An  engagement  with  the  latter 
was  preferred,   as  the  acquifition  of  Perth  was  the 
prize  of  victory,   and  the  hills  were  not  diftant  to 

*?  Gutfrry'*  Mepa,  129.  153.     Spalding,  ii.  J2Q. 
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book,  fecure  a  retreat.     The  Irifh  were  uniifed  to  the 

IV. 

v.  v  -»  pike  and  unprovided  with  fwords  ;  but  it  appears 
**4*  that  they  had  ferved  in  the  Irifh  army,  and  were 
trained  to  the  mufket,  if  not  inured  to  difcipline i3. 
The  highlanders  were  accuftomed  to  neither,  but 
they  poflefled  a  vigorous  arm,  their  paternal 
fwords,  the  native  valour  of  their  mountains,  or 
rather  the  warlike  habits  which  a  rude  and  preda- 
tory (late  of  fociety  infpired.  The  former  were 
arranged  in  the  centre,  the  latter  on  the  flanks,  as 
better  ariped  to  refill  the  impreffion  of  the  horfe, 
\  The  enemy  expefted  their  defcent  at  Tippermuir, 

ajid  after  a  fuccefsful  rencounter,  the  horfe,  if  we 
Defeats  the  can  believe  the  faft,  were  repulfed  and  routed  by 
tt ^jw-f  a  (hower  of  (tones*      On  obtaining  the  advantage 
*****         .of  the  ground,  Montrofe  let  loofe  his  whole  army, 
and  flaked  the  fortune  of  the  day,  a  fignal  vi&ory, 
or  an  irretrievable  defeat,  on  its  furious  affault.  The 
„  covenanters  were  affured  by  their  preachers  of  fuc- 
cefs. ;  but  unable  to  withftand  the  broad  and  pon- 
derous fwords  which  the   highlanders  wielded  in 
clofe    encounter,  their    tumultuary    forces    were 
broken  and  overthrown  by  an  irregular  charge, 
which  the  mod  difciplined  troops  have  not  always 
fuflained.     Three  hundred  were  flain  in  the  pur* 
fuit ;  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  vanquifhed 
■  were  taken,  but  we  are  required  to  believe  that 

13  They  confifted  of  Antrim's  tenants  and  feryants,  difband- 
edby  the  Irifh  infurgents  as  averfe  to  the  ceflation,  or  defirous 
to  renew  the  war.  Macdonald  of  Colkitto,  their  commander, 
had  been  engaged  in  the  Irifh  infurre&ion  at  an  early  period. 
Carte's  Lite  o£  Ormond,  i.  480,  * 
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the  vi&ory  was  atchieved  with  only  two  wounded,  book 
and  without  the  lofs  of  a  man  l\  1jL  .^luy 

The  fruits  of  the  vidtory  were  the  furrender  of  **<*• 
Perth,  and  the  acquifition  of  clothing,  ammunition, 
and  arms.  Montrofe  was  joined  by  the  aged  earl 
of  Airley,  his  fons  fir  Thomas, and  fir  David  Ogilvyj 
the  lords  Duplin  and  Spynie  with  their  adhe- 
rents, and  friends.  On  Argyle's  approach  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Perth  as  untenable,  and  to 
march  northward,  in  expectation  of  being  rein- 
forced by  the  Gordons.  Lord  Burleigh  and  Lewis 
Gordon,  one  of  Huntley's  fons,  attached  from 
policy  or  inclination  to  the  covenant,  were  ftationed 
with  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  men  at  the  bridge 
of  Dee;  but  Montrofe  had  croffed  at  a  ford  above  Andattbe 
and  defcended  on  their  flank.  Their  cannon  might  Dee.se° 
have  fufpended  the  vidory,  had  not  Gordon  im- 
prudently advanced  to  the  charge  ;  and  our  belief 
is  again  exa&ed  to  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  five  hun- 
dred cavalry,  by  forty-four  horfemen  traverfing  al- 
ternately from  wing  to  wing.  The  Irifli  quitting 
their  mufkets,  the  highland  ers  refuming  their 
targets,  rufhed  forward  from  their  ranks  ;  and  their 
fierce  onfet  precipitated  the  enemy  into  an  ignomi* 
nious  flight.  The  purfuit  continued  to  the  gates 
of  Aberdeen,  where  the  vi&ors  entered  with  the 
vanquiflied  ancj  renewed  the  (laughter.  That  un- 
fortunate city,  which  Montrofe  had  formerly  op- 
prefled  as   difaffe&ed  to  the. covenant,  was  aban-  Sacks 


Aberdeen. 


14  Wiffcartrs  Hift.  of  Montrofe.  Spalding,  ii.  215—33. 
Guthrie's  Mem.  162.  Monteith  of  Salmonet's  Hift.  Manu- 
fcript  quoted  in  Adamfon's  Threnodia,  republished  at  Perth. 
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doncd  to  the  unrelenting  rage  and  rapacity  of  the 
Irifh.  They  firft  ftript  and  then  murdered  the 
x6*4*  citizens,  to  preferve  their  clothes  unfpoiled;  the  wo- 
men durft  not  lament  their  hufbands  or  their  fathers 
flaughtered  in  their  prefence,  nor  inter  the  dead, 
which  remained  unburied  in  the  ftreets  till  the  Irifh 
departed.  The  fimple  unfufpicious  narrative  of  a 
loyal  citizen  obliterates  the  praife*  of  clemency 
beftowed  on  Montrofe,  by  hiftorians  who  have 
delineated  his  exploits  with  a  romantic  pen  *5. 
His  rapid  On  the  fifth  day  his  troops  were  recalled  from 

the  pillage  of  the  town,  as  Argyle  advanced  with 
a  fuperior  force.  To  procure  the  acceffion  of  the 
Gordons,  he  retreated  northward*  towards  the 
Spey,  but  the  aid  on  which  he  relied  unexpectedly 
failed.  His  expedition  under  the  covenant  was 
remembered  by  Huntley,  and  his  violence  to  their 
chieftain  was  refented  by  the  clan.  The  oppofite 
banks  of  the  Spey  were  guarded  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  province  of  Murray ;  and  with  a  rapid  river 
ImpafTable  in  front,  with  Argyle  whofe  force  was 
fuperior,  on  his  rear,  no  refuge  nor  retreat  but  the 
mountains  remained.  His  artillery  was  buried  in 
a  morafs  ;  and  he  continued  to  afcend  the  ftream, 
,  till  the  forefts  of  Strathfpey,  and  the  rocky  moun- 
tains of  Badenoch  had  fecured  his  army  from  the 
x  purfuit  of  horfe.  He  defcended  again  into  Athol 
and  Angus,  purfued  at  a  judicious  diftance  by 
Argyle  ;  but  by  a  fudden  march  he  repaffed  the 
Grampians,  and  returned  to  roufe  the  Gordons  to 

■i  Spaldmg,  &  234 — 7*    Wiftart.     Calmonet.     Guthry. 
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arms.  But  Huntley  was  ftill  concealed  in  the  north;    B  °  °  K 
as  Aboyne,  his  fecond  foa,  was  befieged  in  Carlifle;  ^ -*-■-* 
the  others  were  detained  by  Argyle  their  maternal      l644' 
uncle,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  clan  was  a  fecondary 
v  pafiion,  fubordinate  to  the  fidelity  due  to  their  chief- 
tain.    At  Fyvie  caftle  Montrofe  was  almoft  fur- 
prifed  by  Argyle,  when  the  abfence  of  an  Irifh  de- 
tachment, and  the  defe&ion  of  the  highlanders, 
who  efcaped  to  their  hills  to  fecrete  their  plunder, 
had  reduced  his  army  to  eighteen  hundred  men. 
But  he  maintained  a  fituation  advantageoufly  cho- 
fen,  againft  the  reiterated  attacks  of  two  thoufand 
foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  furrounding  his 
camp  with  fires  by  night  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he 
retired  into  Badenoch  by  his  former  rout.     Unable 
to  endure    the  inceflant  fatigue    of    fuch    rapid 
marches,  his  lowland  officers,   although  the  aflb- 
ciates  of  his  victories,  deferred  his  ftandard,  and 
the  enemy  withdrew  into  winter  quarters,  haraff- 
ed  and  exhaufted  by  a  fruitlefs  purfuit  'A. 

On  the  return  of  the  Irifh  with  the  Macdonalds  Ravage* 
of  the  Ifles,  his  afiive  and  unwearied  fpirit  pro- 
jected a  new  expedition.  He  penetrated  in  the 
depth,  and  amidft  the  fnows  of  winter,  through 
paths  untrodden  unlefs  in  ftimmer  by  herdfmen, 
from  the  fource  of  the  Tay,  into  the  remote  re- 
ceffes  of  Argylefhire,  hitherto  deemed  inacceflible 
to  an  invading  foe.  The  fanguinary  genius  of  the^ 
Irifh,  the  animofities  of  the  highlanders,  and  his 
pwn  refentment,   were  indulged  in  all  the  deftruc- 

15  Wifhart.     Spaldinj,  ii.  239^46—50—54 — 56. 
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tiv'e  fury  of  a  favage  wan  The  cattle  were  cMvgrt 
away  or  deftroyed  ;  the  corns  and  habitations  were 
1644-  confuraed  with  fire;  the  inhabitants  fit  fofarms 
were  put  to  the  fword,  unlefs  prefer  ved  by  flight ; 
and  this  mercilefs  devaftation  extended  over 
Braedalbin,  Argyle,  and  Lorn,  to^the  confines  of 
Lochaber.  Argyle  himfelf  was  almoft  farprifed 
and  intercepted,  but  efcaped  by  fea.  AH  terms  of 
aecommodatioji,  or  of  mutual  forbearance,  which 
he  had  propofed  in  the  north,  were  extinguifhed 
by  the  cruelties  which  Montrofe  infli&ed  l\  The 
unforgiving  refentment  of  the  covenant  was  in- 
curred ;  and  as  an  earned  of  future  vengeance, 
a  fentence  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  in  parlia- 
ment againil  Montrofe.  Hi&  army,  deftitute  of 
pay  and  difcipline, .  could  neither  be  retained  nor 
fribfift  without  plunder ;  but  in  thefe  feverities* 
his  perfonai  animofity  to  the  chieftain  was  grati- 
fied by  a  fanguinary  revenge  on  the  innocent  clan. 
However  defirous  of  true  glory,  Montrofe  was 
unconfcious  that  humanity  is  the  moft  diftinguifti- 
ed  attribute  of  an  heroical  character. 
Treaty  at  Negociations  were  renewed  in  England  during 
the  intermiffion  of  arms ;  but  the  execution  of 
Laud  was  an  event  inaufpicious  to  peace.  In  re- 
turn to  fome  pacific  overtures  from  Charles,  com- 
miffioners  werq  fent  with  propofitions  to  Oxford^ 
which  were  rigorous  to  an  extreme;  and  a  long 
lift  of  profcriptions   was  added  to  every  former 

*'  Wifhart,  ch.  8.  Spalding,  ii.  268.  Guthiy  afTerts  that 
he  fh«I  no  blood.  Wifhart  pofitively  avers  that  he  put  all  the 
males  fit  for  arms  to  the  fword. 
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demand *\    A  treaty  was  folicited  however  by  boo  k: 

the  king,  to  appeafe  the  importunity,  and  to  fobth  ^    1V'_  ^ 
the  impatience  of  his  adherents  for  peace  ;  but  his      1644. 
advances  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  faftidious  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  the  parliament  with  which  he  pro* 
pofed  to  treat.     His  overtures  were  addreffed  to 
the  lords  and  commons  affembled  at  Weftmfnften 
His  paffports  were  granted  to  their  commiffionera 
as  private  individuals,  and  when  the  parliament  of 
England  was  at  lad  unwillingly  acknowledged,  a 
proteft  was  inferted  in  the  books  of  council,  that 
the  name  implied  no  recognition  of  its  authority  or 
power.     The  diftin&ion  has  been  juftified   as  not 
uncommon  in  political  tranfattions ;    but  the  re* 
fervation  of  a  fecret  proteft  againft  the  authority  of  A 
thofe  with  whom  a  treaty  was  attempted,  is  fufcep*  I 
tible  of  no  interpretation  but  this,  that  no  treaty  f 
was  ferioufly  intended,   or  that  the  terms  were  \ 
never  meaqt  to  be  fincerely  fulfilled.     The  place 
fele&ed  for  the  negociations  was  tTxbridge ;   to 
which  fixteen  commiffioners  repaired  from  Charles, 
twelve  from  parliament,  four  from  the  Scots.    The 
treaty  was  limited  to  twenty  days,  and  to  three 
proportions,   religion,  the  militia,  Ireland ;  which 
were  to  be  debated  alternately,  each  for  three  days 
till  the  term  expired.     As  the  parliament  had  re- 
duced the  negociations  to  thefe  propofitions,  and 
condefcended  to  treat  with  commiffioners  whofe 
names  were  inferted  in  its  former  profcription,  it  .was 
expe&ed  that  a  free  conference  and  mutual  con- 

18  Rulhw.  fi.  841.    Whitlgck*  107. 
vol.  l.  •  ceffion* 
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book   ceflions  might  produce  an  accommodation  on  equal 

i^»  vA«j  terms, 

t  l6ii&'  Whether  the  king  or  parliament  had  ultimately 

tach  party,  prevailed  m  the  conteft,  the  conftitution  muft  have 
perifhed,  and  could  only  be  preferved  by  an  equal 
and  timely  peace.     Peace,  tlie  inceffant  prayer  and 
<lefire  of  the  moderate*  was  folicited  by  fuch  of  the 
king's  adherents  as  were  fufpicious  of  his  intentions, 
and  promoted  indireftly  by  the  parliamentary  ge- 
nerals, averfe  to  his  deftnr&ion.     It  was  neceffary 
for  the  preservation    of  the  contending  powers, 
againft  a  new  and  independent  party  which  had 
arifen  from  their  diffenfians,  and  discovered  that 
kingly  government  was  not  neceffary  to  liberty,  nor 
an  eftablHhed  church  effential  to  religion.     Its  infi- 
dious   activity,   equally  hoftile  to  monarchy  and 
prefbytery,  could  be  refifted  only  by  a  cordial 
union,   to  which  the  parliamentary  leaders  were 
invited  by  a  fenfe  of  danger,  and  the  king  by  a 
confcious  decline  of  flrength.     But  the  obftacles 
were  multiplied  fince  the  treaty  at  Oxford,  by  the 
iiecefiities  of  war  and  a  ruinous  delay.     He  would 
not  then  confent  to  abandon  a  loyal  and  epifcopal 
church ;   nor  could  they  now  relinquifh  the  cove- 
nant to  which  they  had  recently  fworn,  and  the 
prefbyterian  difcipline,  which  they  had  engaged  to 
maintain.     They  demanded,  but  the  king  was  un- 
willing to  grant,  more  fubftantiai   fecurity  than 
the  roya]l  word  j  and  their  miftruft,  increafed  by 
the  mutual  animofities  which  the  war  excited,  had 
rendered  more  ample  fecurities  requifite.    Nothing 
lefstbana  fincere  defire  of  reftoring  peace,  could 

furmount 
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ftttthount  thofe  obftacles  by  a  mutual  facrifice  of  b  o  o  k 
whatever  was  exa&ed,  and  the  fubmiffion  of  each  ._  ™\  ^ 
party  to  whatfoever  the  other  was  unable  to  refign.  l645» 
On  thefe  principles,  impartial  commiflioners  Re%ion 
whofe  powers  were  unlimited,  had  impartial  men  de.bated" 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their  party  exift* 
ed,  might  have  adjufted  and  eafily  determined 
the  conceffions  reciprocally  due  to  peace.  But 
the  conference  was  ominoufly  begun,  on  the 
firft  propofition,  by  divines  more  ftudious  of 
viftbry  than  a  fair  accommodation.  The  moft 
ftubborn  and  (launch  polemics  were  employed 
on  each  fide,  to  affert  as  the  interefts  of  reli- 
gion, the  hoftile  and  exclufive  pretenfions  of 
their  adverfe  fe&s.  The  queftion  however,  was 
propofed  by  Henderfon  with  fufficient  moderation* 
Declining  the  vam  and  unprofitable  inquiry,  whe-> 
flier  epifcopacy  were  confonant  or  inconfiftent  with 
the  gofpel,  he  fuggefted,  as  a  queftion  worthier 
of  ftatefmen  to  examine,  whether  epifcopal  go* 
vernment  was  indifpenfable  and  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  the  exiftence  of  religion,  nor  to  be  re- 
Mnquiflied  for  the  prefervation  of  the  ftate  itfelf. 
A  challenge  from  one  of  his  bigoted  opponents, 
to  difprove  the  apoftolical  origin  arid  fucceffion  of 
bifhops,  awakened  the  dormant  rage  of  polemics,  ' 

and  for  two  days  the  altercation  was  conduced  fyl- 
logiftically,  with  fuch  equal  fuccefs,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  every  impartial  commiffioner,  neither 
prefbytery  nor  prelacy  was  of  diyine  inftitution  1SV 

■•  Qlarcnd.ii.  584.    Whjfofcck,  123. 
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After  this  vain  altercation  and  \fafte  of  time, 
the  demands  tranfmitted  by  the  two  houfes  to 
Oxford,  and  the  conceffions  offered  by  Charles 
were  produced*  They  required  that  the  ordinances 
for  abolifhing  prelacy,  and  confirming  the  a&s  and 
dire&ory  of  the  affembly  of  divines,  (hould  receive 
the  royal  affent,  and  that  the  folemn  league  and 
covenant  fliould  be  taken  by  the  king  and  univer- 
fally  enjoined.     He  propofed  that  the  obfervance 
of  ceremonies  fhould  be  relaxed,  and  the  penalties 
fufpended  ;    that  the  prelates  fhould  be  obliged  to 
refide  conftantly  within  their  diocefe  ;  to  preach  on 
Sundays,  f  and  in  the  exercife  of  their  jurifdiSion 
to  confult  with  prelbyters  chofen  by  their  clergy } 
that  pluralities  fliould  be  abolifhed,  the  abufes  of 
ecclefiaftical  courts  reformed ;  and  that  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  for  the  fettlement  of  public 
affairs,  fliould  be  levied  from  bifliop  and    chap-  , 
ter    lands.      In    proportion    as     their    demands 
were  exorbitant,   his  conceffions    appeared  infig- 
nifkant ;  but  in  the  fecret  inftru&ions  to  his  com- 
jniflioners,  confcience  and  policy  are  reprefented 
as  the  motives  of  his  inflexible  adherence   to  the 
rights   of  the  church.     As  he  deemed  epifcopacy 
to  be  effential  to  its  exiftence,  fo  he  was  bound  by 
oath  neither  to  invert  its  government  nor  invade 
its  patrimony  ;  and  from  the  reciprocal  obligations* 
of  the  king  to  cherifh  and  proteft  the  church,  of 
the  church  to  afGft  and  fupport  the  king,  the  de-> 
pendenceof  the  clergy  was  requisite  for  the  preferv- 
ation  of  the  crown  itfelf10.  Epifcopacy  was  indeed 

*3  Charles  Works,  14.7.  ^  Rufh.  vi.  173.   865.  945. 
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blended  and  interwoven  with  his  faith,  but  the  book 
obligation  attached  to  his  coronation  oath  was  a  .    lVm  j 
faftidious  pretext.     His  predeceffor's  reign  and  his       1645. 
own  had  been  fpent  in  an  uniform  ftruggle  to  fub- 
vert  the  Scottifh  church  ;  nor  could  he  believe  that 
the  reformation,  when  introduced  into  England 
by  the  authority  of  the  legiflature,  was  eftabliflied 
by  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath. 

The  Scottifh  commiffioners  were  intent  on  the  Jhc  mUi- 
promifed  reformation  of  the  church,  and  indiffe- 
rent to  the  date.  If  affured  of  indemnity  for  the 
paft  and  fecurity  for  the  future,  the  parliamentary 
commiffioners  were  indifferent  to  the  church  "f 
and  in  return  for  fatisfa&ory  conceffions  on  the 
other  articles,  fome  abatement  might  be  expetted 
in  their  religious  demands.  But  whatever  fecurity 
was  requifite  for  either  party,  augmented  the 
danger  or  miftruft  of  the  other;  and  the  fame 
powers  conferred  on  each,  would  refolve  into  an 
armed  and  precarious  truce.  The  king  propof^d 
that  the  militia  fhould  be  vefted  for  three  years,  in 
ten  commiffioners  appointed  by  parliament,  ten  by 
himfelf,  and  then  revert  to  its  former  channel.  It 
was  rejected  as  a  dangerous  and  infidious  armif- 
tke;  dangerous  from  the  hoftile  interefts  and 
divilions  of  the  commiffioners,  which  might  pre- 
ferve  the  national  diffenfions  alive  and  rekindle  the 
war ;  infidious  as  the  parliament  would  be  diverted 
of  its  prefent  fuperiority,  and  after  a  fhort  term, 
of  its  future  fecurity.  The  unconditional  demand, 
of  the  militia  was  reduced  by  the  two  houfes  to 

J1  Clarend.  ii.  589— 94« 
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book  feven,  or  to  three  years  after  a  general  pacification, 
u  -^\_f  when  it  might  be  adjufted  again  between  the  par- 
**45«      liament  and  the  king  ;  and  an  a&  of  mutual  ob- 
livion was  offered,  as  a  full  and  adequate  fecurity 
for  his  adherents  **.  The  power  of  the  fword  might 
have   been  entrufted  to  parliament,  and  after  a 
limited  period,  reftored  to  the  crown,  but  from 
thofe  conditions,  however  eafily  incorporated,  nei- 
ther party  was  difpofed  to  recede. 
Ireland.  On  the  third  propofition,  the  two  houfes  requir- 

ed that  the  ceffation  in  Ireland  (hould  be  declared 
void ;  that  the  war  there  fhould  be  profecuted  un- 
der their  direftions ;  the  adminiftration  entrufted 
to  their  care ;  and  no  peace  nor  truce  concluded 
without  their  confent.  The  ceflation  expired  in  a 
month,  and  there  was  no  caufe  nor  pretext  for  its 
renewal,  if  the  prefent  treaty  were  happily  accom* 
plilhed.  The  redu&ion  of  Ireland  might  unite  the 
arms,  and  exhauft  the  furviving  animofities  of 
England ;  and  on  this  important'  and  popular  ar- 
ticle, the  king  and  parliament  were  expe&ed  to 
concur.  Not  a  fingle  conceffion  was  propofed  by 
Charles.  No  confent  was  offered  to  the  profecu* 
tion  of  the  war,  nor  coiild  the  parliament  obtain 
an  affurance  that  peace  was  not  then  in  agita- 
tion, nor  about  to  be  concluded  with  the  Irifli  in- 
furgents  *5.  The  debates  were  artfully  diverted  to 
the  neceffity  of  the  ceffation  which  had  almoft  ex- 
pired ;  the  time  allotted  for  treaty  was  cojifume4 
in  recrimination^  and  from  conferences  produ&ive 

,**  Whitlock,  128.    Rdhvr.  vi.  895. 
**  Rufliw.  vj.  904,  5. 
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&  hd  condufion,  the  commiffioners  departed  with  book 
mutual  difguft.  Iv- 

•  When  the  correfpondence  with  the  queen,  and  1645. 
the  proceedings  of  the  commiffioners  are  impartial-  the  ueaty. 
ly  examined,  it  appears  that  Charles  was  fecretly 
averfe  to  the  treaty,  and  apprehenfive  of  its  fuccefs. 
There  were  articles  which  the  parliament  might  re- 
linquifh,  others  from  which  its  adherents  would 
never  recede.  Inftead  of  a  fair  compromife  and 
a  mutual  underftanding,  every  conceflion  was 
weighed  and  fcrupuloufly  adjufted  by  his  con- 
fcience,  which  prohibited  an  alteration  in  the 
church,  or  circumfcribed  by  a  falfe  honour  that 
reje&ed  an  accommodation  with  his  fubje&s  upon 
equal  terms  ;  principles  meritorious  perhaps  in  ah 
individual,  but  if  placed  in  competition  with  the 
public  welfare,  ruinous  to  a  prince.  His  commif- 
fioners were  ftudious  of  difficulties,  and  endea- 
voured by  every  minute  embarraffment  to  obftruft 
a  conclufion.  They  were  purpofely  fele&ed  as  the 
jnoft  unpliaiU  and  tenacious  of  their  jnftru&iohs  *% 

and 

44  See  in  Rufhw.  vl.  946,  and  in  Charles'  Works,  148.  his  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  queen  intercepted  at  the  battle  of  Nafeby. 
'*  Efteem  me  as  thou  find  eft  me  conftant  to  thofe  grounds  thou 
u  ieftcft  me  withal."  Id.  144.  "  I  affure  you  my  commif- 
u  fioners  are  fo  well  chofen,  that  they  will  neither  be  threatcn- 
u  ed  nor  difputed  from  the  grounds  I  have  given  them,  which 
u  upon  my  word  is  according  to  the  little  note  thou  fo  welt  re«. 
«<  membereft.**  Thefc  grounds  then  had  been  concerted  before 
the  queen's;  departure,  and  the  whole  correfpondence  betrays 
an  averfion  to  treat  on  different  or  more  equal  terms.  The 
parliamentary  leaders  have  been  accufed  of  garbling  the  let- 
tcrs>  which*  jf  true,  might  have  been  corrected  at  the  time, 
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book  and  their  negociations'can  be  compared  to  nothing 
i  -w '  _r  elk  than  the  debates  of  a  popular  affembty,  not  in* 
'*45-  tended  to  convince  the  audience,  but  to  operate 
on  the  public  through  the  channel  of  the  prefs. 
During  the  whole  of  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge, 
Charles  was  engaged  in  fecret  negociatlons,  and 
employed  that  treaty  to  procure  a  dandeftine 
peace  with  the  Irifti ;  which  affords  a  fufficient  ex- 
planation of  his  inflexible  refufal  of  every  concef- 
fion  refpe&ing  Ireland,  and  a  proof  that  the  treaty 
itfelf  was  infincere.  But  the  queen  had  already 
negociated  on  the  continent,  for  an  army-of-ten 
thoufand  men  under  the  duke  of  Lorrain:  an  equal 
number  was  expe&ed  from  Ireland :  the  king  was 
ftill  poffeffed  of  half  the  midland  counties  and  the 
entire  weft ;  and  the  progrefs  of  Montrofe,  which 
was  much  exaggerated,  had  infpired  an  undue 
confidence  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  *'.  It  is  to 
this  circumftance  alone,  that  the  parliamentary  com- 
miflioners  afcribed  the  mifcarriage  of  a  treaty,  from 
Which  they  had  anticipated  a  very  different  refult. 
The  earl  of  Southampton,  a  commiflioner  from 
Charles,  potted  from  Uxbridge,  and  in  conjundkion 
with  others,  knelt  and  implored  the  king  to  * 
fubmit  before  it  was  too  late  to  the  neceflities  of 
the  times.  His  afient  to  the  moft  material  propo- 
rtions was  obtained;  but  before  the  inftrudlions 

by  publifliing  the  originals  in  the  queen's  hands.  But  the  king 
himfelf,  in  a  letter  to  fecretary  Nicholas,  acquits  them  of 
any  material  omiflion  or  error. 

a*^Id.  144,  5,  6—9.     See  the  negociations  at  length  in 
Rufliworth  and  Dugdale. 
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were  figned,  a  meffenger  arrived  from  Montrofe,  book 
whofe  difpatches  announced  a  new  and  important  y__    w  -  _j 
vi&ory ;  deprecated  an  ignominious  accommoda-      x64S* 
tion  with  rebels,  and  promifed  confidently  to  march 
to  his  majefty's  afiiftance  with  a  gallant  army  in  the 
next  campaign  *6,     On  a  fudden  gleam  of  profpe* 
rity  his  refolution  was  altered,  and  his  affent  re» 
called.     But  the  terms  on  which  Charles  conde- 
scended to  treat,  had  been  concerted  before  the 
departure  of  the  queen,  and  her  letters  breath  an 
ardent  wifh  for  the  diffolution  of  parliament,  which 
betrays  the  fecret  objeft  both  of  his  negodations 
and  arms  *\ 

Montrof^  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  their  v»aory  «* 
fierce  devaft^tiojis  in  Argylefhire,  towards  Invernefc, 
when  he  received  information  that  Argyle  himfelf, 
having  colle&ed  his  fcattered  clan,  had  advanced  to 
Jnverlochy ;  a  caftle  fituate  at  the  weftern  extremi- 
ty of  a  chain  of  lakes  that  interfed  the  highlands, 
and  extend  from  the  German  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  His  march  was  at  once  reverfed,  and  by 
a  fecret  and  circuitous  rout,  through  mountains 
ftill  covered  with  fnow,  he  returned  on  Argyle, 
the  efcape  of  whofe  breathlefs,  and  aftonifhed  van 
guard  prevented  a  furprife.  It  was  night,  and  their 
forces  continued  to  fkirmiih  by  moonlight,  impa- 
patient  for  a&ion.  Argyle's  are  eftimated  at  three 
thoufand  j  but  they  were  diflieartened  by  the  retreat 

* 

46  Burnet YHift.  1.50.  Welwood,  74.  The  letter  is  pre- 
ferved  by  Welwood,  p.  343.  and  was  received  by  Charles  before 
the  end  of  the  treaty,  as  appears  from  his  cprrcfpondcnce  with 
the  queen ;  p.  148 — 64.  of  his  works. 

?7  Burnett  lift.  i.  145. 
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or  flight  of  their  inglorious  chieftain,  who  with* 
drew  to  his  galley  at  a  fecure  diftance,   to  contem- 
plate the  approaching  fight  from  the  lake.     At  fun* 
rife,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of  Montrofe ;  he  beheld 
the  mortifying  defeat  of  his  forces,   and  the  flaugh* 
ter  of  his  clan.      Perhaps  they  were  injudicioufly 
arranged ;    the   lowland    troops  divided    on    the 
flanks,  could  neither  fuftain  the  impetuous  charge 
of  the  Irifli,  nor  the  Highlanders  in  the  referve 
and  centre,  avail  therhfelves  of  their  undifciplined 
valour  to  reftore  the  battle  when  abandoned  by 
their  wings.     But  irregular  forces,  however  fierce 
in  their  affault,  are  feldom  able  to  fuftain  an  attack. 
They  fled  after  a  fingle  difcharge;  purfued    and 
flaughtered  from  the  lake  to  the  mountains,  and 
the  vi&ory,  in  which  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Camp, 
bels  perifhed,  was  atchieved  as  ufual  almoft  without 
the  lofs  of  a  man.     The  molt  potent  and  numerous 
of  the  mountain  fepts  was  crufhed  by  the  defeat, 
and  the  highlands  in  every  direftion  were  open 
to  Montrofe.    But  his  influence  appears  to  have 
been  extremely  limited,  and  confined  to  Athol  and 
a  part  of  Braedalbin ;  to  the  Stewarts  of  Apin,  and 
the  Macdonalds  of  Glengary,  Glenco  and    the 
files.    Even  thefe  were  lefs  adluated  by  perfonal 
attachment    than  animofity    to  the  Campbells ; 
ftor  were  the  clans  in  general,  who  maintained  in 
fheir  rude  independence  an  happy  indifference  to 
prerogative  and  religion,  inclined  or  attracted  to 
Ijis  viftorous  banners  **• 

**  Wiflwrt.    Baillie.    Spalding,  ii.  *7o« 
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.  His  former  expedition  to  Invernefs  was  refunied,  book 
but  the  town,  which  is  placed  at  the  eaftern  extre-  v  1*1  .„_f 
mity  of  the  lakes,  and  commands  the  northern  n.l6Ss\ 
avenue  to  the  highlands,  was  fortified  and  garrifoned  fcti«£  * 
by  two  veteran  regiments,  who  defied  the  fiege  or 
aflault  of  irregular  troops.  On  defcending  into, 
Murray,  he  was  joined  at  laft  by  the  Grants  and 
Gordons,  but  his  victories,  though  not  as  formerly 
ftained  by  cold  and  deliberate  bloodfhed,  were  dit 
honoured  by  an  unprofitable,  vindictive  cruelty* 
productive  only  of  fimilar  revenge.  According  to 
in  approved  maxim  in  civil  diffenfions,  whoever 
refufed  or  declined  to  affift  his  caufe,  wtere  con- 
founded with  his  enemies  ** ;  their  lands  were  in- 
discriminately wafted,  their  houfes  plundered  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Elgin,  Cullen,  and  Banff  were 
abandoned  to  pillage.  Stonehaven,  amidft  the  en* 
treaties  and  outcries  of  the  inhabitants,  was  con- 
figned  to  the  flames,  by  the  inexorable  Montrofe  ; 
and  from  an  example  of  his  lenity,  fome  inadequate 
conception  of  his  rigour  may  be  formed.  Whea 
the  earl  of  Findlater's  hoijfe  was  plundered*  ftript 
in  his  prefence  of  every  moveable  article,  and  about 
to  be  burnt,  he  confented  at  the  intercefiion  of  the 
countefs,  in  confideration  however  of  &  large  ran- 
fom,  to  fpare  it  for  fifteen  days,  till  the  return 
and  fubmiflion  of  her  hufband  might  preferve  it 
from  the  flames.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  impar- 
tial hiftory  purfues  a  hero  through  the  foptfteps  of 
a  vulgar,  oppreffive  chieftain;  but  in  reviving  the 

f'  Clarcn&  State  Papers,  ii.  ttg. 
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book-  barbarous  pra&ices  of  the  former  century,  in  pro- 

v,-,-,^  pagating  the  royal  authority  by  fire  and  fword, 

****     Montrofe  was  ignorant  of  what  was  due  to  civilized 

fociety,  and  forgot  that  once  he  was  a  rebel  him- 

j& io.   _  _       T" 

""""  The  military  and  external  tranfa&ions  -of  Scot- 
land, have  obfcured  the  civil  and  domeftic,  affairs 
of  the  year.  The  firft  triennial  parliament  was 
held  according  to  its  original  appointment,  and 
prolonged  by  adjournments  when  the  covenant  and 
treaty  with  England  were  confirmed.  During  the 
.  recefs  of  parliament,  the  fupreme  authority,  civil 
and  military,  devolved  on  the  committee  of  eftates. 
The  commiffion  of  the  general  affembly,  im- 
proving on  the  example,  ufurped  and  abufed  a  dif- 
cretionary  authority  over  the  church.  But  the 
great  objed  of  national  concern,  next  to  the  event- 
ful fuccefs  of  the  war,  was  the  progrefs  of  its  com- 
miffioners  in  the  affembly  of  divines.  The  folemn 
league  and  covenant  had  affocia^ed  not  only  the 
nation,  but  the  church,  with  England,  in  every  re- 
ligious tranfa&ion,  as  well  as  in  every  civil  negocia- 
tion  or  military  enterprife.  TJie  doftrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  prelbyterian  church,  were  propagated 
fuccefsfully  by  its  commiffioners  in  the  Weftmin- 
fter  affembly  of  divines,  whofe  conclusions  are 
connected  by  a  double  tie  with  the  hiftory  of  Scot- 
land, as  they  are  ftill  incorporated  and  preferved 
by  the  church,  in  the  articles  of  its  faith.  But  its 
progrefs  was  oppofed  in  the  afffembly,  and  obflyu^ 
ed  throughout  England,  by  the  independents  now 

-*       -  ?°  Spalding,  ii.  273— 6,  7,  8.-  83—5. 
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a  Coftfpicuous  fed  and  and  a  diflihguiflied  p&fty*  book, 
to  whofe  origin,  inftitutions,  and  character,  our  s— v*L^j 
attention  is  due.  l6«- 

Each  fed  in  its  turn  has  explored  the  gofpels,  J^Fcnd" 
in  queft  of  the  primitive  form  of  the   Chriftianr 
church*    The  puritans  discovered  that  bifliops  and 
prefbyters,  overfeers   and  elders,  were  originally 
equal,  and  the  terms  interchangeable,  till  the  -firft 
was  appropriated  to  the  prefideiit  of  a  congregation 
or  fynod,  elevated  in  due  courfe  of  ecclefiaftical 
ufurpation,  above  his  co-prefbyters.     But  as  each 
fett  beholds  its  opinions  faithfully  refle&ed  in  the 
mirror  of  the  gofpels,  a  bolder  clafs  of  erithufiafts, 
more  impatient  of   intolerance,   had  found  .that'  Thdrori- 
before   the  inftitution  of   a   regular    prefbytery,  5in" 
the  congregations  themfelves  were  independent  and 
equal.     The  apoftolical  churches  planted  in  Jerusa- 
lem,  Corinth  and  Ephefus,  were  regulated   by 
paftors  freely  chofen,  inftru&ed  occafionally/by 
lay-prophets,  and  united  only  by  the  ties  of  charity 
and  a  common  faith.  According  to  this  early,  evan- 
gelical model,  they  rejected  the  indelible  charafter 
of  an  eftabliflied  and  diftinft  order  of  priefthood  ; s 
placed  the  choice  and  admiflion  of  paftors  in  the 
congregation  at  large;  indulged  the  indifcriminate 
exercife  of  preaching,  and  permitted  an  unreftrain- 
ed  feceffion  whenever  thdr  numbers  or  diffenfions  • 
required  a  feparate  church Sl.     Their    defe&ion 
from  the  eftablHhed  church,  efcaped  not  the  fevere 
vigilance  of  Elizabeth's  minifters.     But  their  ab* 

,f  Robinfon's  Apologia  Browniftarum. 
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book  fcotrence  of  its  rigid  difcipline,  was  increafed  by  the 
Vl.^:.,uj  firings  and  execution  of  their  clergy  ?1 ;  and  the 
1645.     moft  opulent  fled  to  Holland,  the  only  fecure  afy* 
lum  from  the  perfecution  of  the  age.     Their  infant 
church  was  eftablifhed  there  by  the  toleration  of 
the  magiftrates  ;  but  it  was  abandoned  by  Brown, 
;  their  inconftant  leader,  and  almoft  difmembered 

by  a  fruitful  principle  of  divifion  and  decay.  It 
was  reflored  by  Robinfon,  a  temperate  and  learn- 
ed divine,  who  reclaimed  the  fed  from  the  fullen  ( 
intolerance  contra&ed  under,  its  former  perfecu- 
tion ;  renewed  its  communion  with  the  reformed 
churches ;  retrenched  or  appropriated  the  gift  of 
prophecy  to  a  chofen  few ;  and  aboliflied  the  name 
of  Brownifts ;  a  name  juftly  odious  from  the  defec- 
tion of  their  founder,  whom  the  hopes  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  preferment  had  attra&ed  to  England.  Under 
the  more  honourable  defignation  of  independents,  a 
part  of  the  fe£t  was  reflored  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  James,  and  continued  many  years  to  en- 
dure alternately  the  feverity  of  the  laws,  and 
tp  elude  the  jealous  obfervation  of  the  prelates. 
The  remainder  of  the  congregation  was  diminifhed 
by  the  death  of  the  older  members,  and  in  danger 
of  being  extinguifhed  by  the  intermarriage  of  their 
children  into  Dutch  families.  A  feleft  portion  em- 
barked for  America,  to  perpetuate  their  declining 

t%  Copping  and  Thacker  were  put  to  death  in  1683,  Barrow: 
and  Greenwood  in  1592.  What  is  Angular  and  perhaps  un- 
exampled the  two  former  were  executed  for  circulating  a 
publication  for  which  Brown  the  author  was  pardoned,  re- 
leafed  from  prifon,  and  afterwards  preferred.  NeaFs  HifL 
Purit.  i.  375—89.  558, 
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fbclety  in  a  dtftsnt  land.    They  eftaWMhed  them* 
felves.at  New.  Plymouth,  the  firft  fettlement  in 
the  province  of  Maffachufet,  to  which  the  puritans      **4S* 
were  foon  driven  by  perfecution5.  and  attracted 
by  civil  and  religious  freedom.     They  were  vifited 
by  the  younger  Vane,  who  became  a  fecret  profe* 
lyte,   and  was  jele&ed  governor  of  Maffachufet ; 
but  the  puritans,  after  his  departure,  revived  the 
perfecution  from  which  they  had  fled  themfelves. 
Rhode  Ifland,  Connecticut,  Hampshire,  were  peo* 
pled  by  the  fugitives,  who  preferved  in  their  new 
fettlements  the  fpirit  of  toleration  that  diftinguifhed 
their  fed.     When  their  brethren  in  London,  on 
the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  after  fubfifting 
fecretly  for  twenty  years,  were  revealed  to  public 
view,  fome  of  their  choice  preachers  returned  to 
England,  with  new  hopes  and  a  fixed  antipathy  to 
the  eftablifhed  church  ". 

Their  progrefs  was  rapid,  as  their  tenets  were  inftitu. 
equally  adapted  to  gratify  the  moft  enlightened* 
and  the  moft  enthufiaftic  minds.  With  them  the 
vifible  church  was  neither  an  abftraft  idea,  nor  an 
empty  name.  Each  congregation  was  a  feparate 
church }  each  church  was  ereded  on  a  feparate 
rock,  and  the  members  firft  engaged  by  a  folemu 
,  covenant,  with  united  hands,  to  walk  together  in 
the  paths,  and  to  obferve  the  ordinances  of  religion 
hitherto  manifefted,  or  hereafter  revealed.  They 
proceeded  then  to  appoint  a  paftor  and  elders,  by  a 

33  Neal*s  Hift  of  New  England.  Hift.  of  the  Puritans,  ii. 
47.  128.  Hutchiefon's  Hift.  of  Maflachufct.  Robertfon's 
Hiftof  Au&erica. 

*  3  general 
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*°<>*  genial  fuffragej  aud  the  impofition  of  thei*  6ttft 
w,-»^j  hands.  To  him  their  choice  was  fufficient  ordinal 
**•*■  don  ;  to  them  alone  he  was  paftof ;  to  other  con- 
gregations a  mere  layman ;  and  this  lax  aflbciation 
conftituted  a  church  of  divine  iftftitution,  indepen- 
dent on  others  except  for  advice,  or  excluded  from 
their  communion  if  obftinate  in  its  errors.  Mar- 
riage was  refigned  to  the  magiftrate  as  a  civil  con- 
tract; the  tithes,  veftments,  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Mofaic  law  were  alike  reje&ed ;  and  their 
paftor,  whofe  facerdotal  charafter  commenced, 
and  expired  with  his  office,  fubfifted  on  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  his  flock.  The  extent  of  a 
congregation  was  limited  to  the  numbers  that 
might  meet  conveniently  in  the  fame  place.  But 
as  two  or  three  might  affemble  together,  feven 
were  efteemed  fufficient  to  complete  a  church  J 
and  as  each  member  might  feparate  if  diflatisfied 
with  the  others,  the  principle  was  not  more  fertile 
in  divifions,  than  productive  of  new  feminarierf 
for  this  prolific  fe£h  As  theirs  was  a  voluntary 
aflbciation  of  faints,  a  fingle  member  might  oppofe 
the  admiflion  of  a  profelyte,  till  convinced  of  his  re- 
generation j  but  this  contracted  regulation  fuperfed- 
ed  the  more  intolerant  and  fallible  ufe  of  confeflions 
and  creeds  ;  and  when  the  fcriptures  were  the  indif- 
criminate  ftandard  of  faith,  belief  in  Chrift  the  fole 
teft  of  orthodoxy ,hard  indeed  was  the  lot  of  that 
outcaft  with  whom  none  would  aflbciate,  and 
whom  no  congregation  was  difpofed  to  receive.  In 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  England,  the  Chriftian 
community  was  an  hierarchy  afcending  like  the 

facred 
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fecred  gty4atfcms  in  heaven.    In  the  prefcyteriari,  b  o  a  k 
it  was  a  Spartan  commonwealth*  where  the  priefts  u  -^_i 
were  faints  and  alone  equal,  the  people  Tinners       l645- 
and  alone  degenerate.     According    to  the  inde* 
pendent  fyftem,   the   Chriftian    community,  par* 
tilled  out  into  feparate  churches,  united  by  flender 
,  yet    comprehensive    ties,  was  a  federal  republic 
where  each  member  held  an  a&ive  fituation,  and 
every  fpeculative  tenet  found  a  fecure  retreat  3\ 

Enthufiafm  was  congenial  to  a  fett,  whofe  raptur-  And  ch* 
ous  devotion  was  neither  affuaged  by  the  ftated  raa*r-' 
qbferv«ince  of  ceremonies,  nor  reftrained  by  ordi- 
nances,  qonfefljions,  or  creeds.  But  the  molt  difi- 
tirtguifhed  attribute,  and  in  that  age  the  reproach 
of  their  feft,  was  religious  toleration 3S.  Without 
afluftiing  to  themfelves  any  temporal  authority, 
they  denied  the  right  of  the  civil  magiftrate  to  in- 
terpofe  in  the  religious  and  fpeculative  opinions  of 
mankind-  Satisfied  with  the  fpiritual  powers  of 
admonition  and  excommunication,  of  which  the 
one  was  mqre  freely,  the  other  more  fparingly  and 
temperately  adminiftered,  they  were  the  firft  Chrit 
tian*  who/adopted  inadverfity,  and  maintained  the 
principles  of  toleration  during  the  profperity  of  their 

34  Real's  Hift.  of  Puritans,  ii  108.  Hift.  of  New  England, 
62.  74.  126 — 71.  Baillie's  Difluafive  from  the  Errors  of  the 
Times. 

*5  Toleration  is  the  inceflant  reproach,  re-echoed  by  BaiUie, 
Rutherford,  Edwards,  and  every  writer  again  ft  the  indepen- 
dents. The  prefbyterian,  having  been  once  a  perfecuted,  be- 
came naturally  a  persecuting  religion  on  ity  triumph  ;  a  gene- 
ral principle,  from  which  the  independents  form  a  lingular  and 
honourable  exception. 
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fe£t.  "  Their  mind,"  fays  a  philofophical  hiftoriatf, 
"  fet  afloat  in  the  wide  fea  of  infpiration,  could 
*$45.  u  confine  itfelf  within  no  certain  limits ;  and  the 
"  fame  variations  in  which  an  enthufiaft  in- 
**  dulged  himfelf,  he  was  apt,  by  a  natural  train 
••  of  thinking,  to  permit  in  others  i6.w  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  refift  a  folution  fo  truly  ingenious.  But 
its  authority  is  impaired  by  an  obvious  confidera- 
tion,  thaat  amidft  the  revolutions,  and  incefiant 
fluctuations  of  religion,  no  fyftem  has  yet  infpirfed 
that  extreme  zeal,  of  which  mild  and  tolerating  • 
fentiments  are  the  natural  refult.  A  better  reafon 
is  contained  in  the  peculiar  form  of  their  ec- 
clefiaftical  inftitution.  They  had  fearched  their 
fcriptures  for  the  earlieft  model  of  the  primitive 
church  ;  but, from  theloofe  texture,  and  imperfect 
union  of  independent  congregations,  perfecution 
was  impracticable.  When  expelled'  from  one  con- 
gregation, the  offender  might  .obtain  eafy  accefs 
to  another,  or  eftabiifh  a  feparate  church  of  his 
own.  The  civil  authority  could  neither  be  appro- 
priated,  nor  lent  occafionally  to  their  different 
churches ;  and  when  the  neceffity  of  toleration  was 
once  acknowledged,  its  benefits  were  foon  re- 
commended by  an  influx  of  profelytes  from  every 
perfecuted  or  afflicted  fe5t.  The  anrinomian,  who 
believed  that  however  criminal  their  actions,  the 
truly  eleft  were  incapable  of  fin ;  the  anabaptift, 
whofe  inofFenfive  do&rine,  that  baptifm  fhould  be 
pra&ifed  |)y  immerfion,  on  adults  fufceptible  of 
a  .religious  vow  and   a  rational  obligation,  was 

36  Hume's  Hift. 
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bdious  from  the  former  exceffes  of  his  fett  on  thS 
continent ;  efcaped  into  thei?  churches,  and  from 
this  indulgent  liberty  which  the  tonfcience  enjoyed, 
their  fudden  rife  and  profperity  may  be  derived; 
Their  numbers  were  as  yet  inconfiderable  ;  in 
London  they  were  not  fuppofed  to  exceed  a  thou- 
fand  ;  but  thefe  were  moftly  of  rank  or  eminence* 
diftinguifhed  in  parliament,  in  the  aflembly  of  dt 
vines,  and  in  the  committees  for  the  city  and  afTo- 
ciated  counties.  Contrary  to  the  progrefs  of  other 
fefts,  the  independent  fyftem  was  firft  addrefied, 
and  apparently  recommended  by  its  tolerating  prin- 
ciples, to  the  higher  orders  of  focial  life.  It  was  in 
the-progreffive  ftate  of  the  feft,  when  in  danger 
from  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  prefbyterians, 
that  it  defcended  to  the  lower  clafles  of  the  com- 
munity,  where  other  fe&aries  begin  their  career. 
There,  perhaps,  it  contra&ed  a  deeper  tinge  of  en- 
thufiafm.  In  fome  congregations,  it  imbibed  from 
the  Anabaptifts,  thofe  religious  do&rines  which 
are  mod  adverfe  and  irreconcilable  to  civil  fo- 
ciety  ;  the  community  of  goods,  and  the  approach- 
ing reign  of  the  faints  on  earth.  Such  exceffive 
fanaticifm  was  peculiar  to  a  few,  nor  were  the 
do&rines  of  their  clergy  in  general,  which  were 
ftrictly  calviniftical,  different,  except  in  e'cclefiaftical 
government,  from  thofe  of  the  reformed  church. 
Their  learning  was  diftinguifhed  in  the  aflembly  of 
divines,  and  as  their  moderation  is  ftill  confpicuous 
in  its  debates,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
fame  men  fhould  alfo  exceed  the  prefbyterians  in 
the  oppofite  extreme  of  enthufiaftic  zeal. ,  But  the 
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book  democratical  fpirit  of  its  ecclefiaftical  policy  wa* 
\_  -/-  _j  imbibed  by  its  adherents,  and  the  republican  prin- 
ts-     ciples  that  began  to  predominate  in  the  ftate,  were 
abetted  by  religion  3r. 
Probable  A  fed  that  difavowed  the  obligation  of  tithes, 

Swkty.Pn  reje&ed  a  confecrated  and  diftinfl:  priefthood,  and 
reftored  mankind  to  their  religious  liberties,  was  ob- 
noxious to  every  eftabliflied  church.  From  the 
ihare  of  its  political  adherents  in  the  deftru&ion' 
of  monarchy,  it  was  equally  odious  to  almoft  every 
hiftorian.  Its  genius  and  inftitutions  have  therefore 
deferved  a  more  ample  explanation  ;  but  the  phi- 
lofopher,  whofe  rcfearches  extend  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  hiftory,  endeavours  to  explore  its  effe&s 
.  on  fociety,  had  it  been  univerfally  adopted  and 
permitted  to  fubfift.  On  this  queftion,  two  of  the 
mod  illuftrious  philofophers  of  the  age  have  differ-, 
ed  38.  From  the  interefted  diligence  and  zeal  of 
the  clergy,  to  conciliate  adherents  by  every  novelty, 
and  to  infpire  a  mutual  abhorrence  in  every  con- 
venticle,  the  one  concludes  that  their  fubfiftence, 
inftead  of  depending,  as  in  other  liberal  profeflions, 
on  a  gratuitous  recompence  derived  from  their  vo- 
taries, muft  be  fecured  by  public  falaries,  and  a 
fixed  eftablifhment ;  that  their  interefts  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  peace  of  fociety  ;  their  indolence 
bribed,  and  their  zeal  difarmed.  From  the  fame 
principles  the  other  maintains,  that  the  a&ive  or 
interefted  zeal  of  religious  teachers,  becomes  dan- 
gerous only  or  troublefome  then,  when  the  (late  isat- 

™  Baillie's  Diffuafivc.     Clarend.  v.   115, 

w  Hume'a  Hift.  iv.  30.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  iii.  198. 
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tached  to  one,  or  divided  into  two  or  three  extenfive  B  ^v°  K 
feds,  and  the  clergy,  a&ing  in  concert,  are  actuated  i— v-w 
by  mutual  fubordination  and  discipline.  Were  ,64S' 
the  number  increafed,  and  fociety  itfelf  fubdivided 
into  fome  hundred,  or  fome  thoufand  feds,  the 
teachers  of  each  little  congregation,  furrounded  by 
adverfaries  far  more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
their  adherents,  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  that 
mutual  refpeft,  and  to  cultivate  thofe  virtues  of 
moderation  and  candour,  which  are  unknown  to 
religions,  whofe  tenets  are  countenanced  or  enforced 
by  the  civil  magiftrate*  and  revered  by  the  multi- 
tude j  and  whofe  clergy  perceive  none  around, 
but  an  obfequious  crowd  of  followers,  difciples, 
dependents,  and  friends.  From  the  mutual,  con- 
ceffions  neceffary  to  be  made  by  each  diminutive 
fe£fc,  the  greater  part  would  be  reduced  in  time  to 
a  pure  and  rational  worfhip,  free  from  impofture, 
fuperftition,  or  fanaticifm,  fuch  as  the  wife  have  ever 
wiflied  to  fee  eftablifhed,  but  pofitive  mftitutions 
ftill  fubfervient  to  popular  delufion,  have  ever 
counteracted.  The  truth  of  this  philofophical  doc- 
trine, is  confirmed  by  a  general  hiftorical  obferva- 
tion,  that  enthufiafm  is  invariably  the  prevailing 
vice  of  a  riling  feft,  fuperftition  the  difeafe  of  an 
eftablifhfcd,  degenerate  church.  Where  a  new 
fyftem  refpefting  our  future  welfare,  has  engroffed 
the  underftanding,  the  imagination  and  the  paffions 
expand  on  the  fubjeft :  the  three  mod  powerful 
principles  of  the  human  frame  are  ftretched  by 
mutual  reaction  to  their  utmoft,  and  are  produc- 
tive of  that  fublime  and  contagious  frenzy  which 
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book  maddens  from  refiftance,  and  for  feme  generation* 
i.    :  \j  may  lad  undiminished.     When  the  novelty  ceafes, 
,b*5-       the  enthufiafm  decays.  It  declines  into  fuperftition, 
where  religion  is  fixed  and  preferved  by  rites,  pro- 
hibitions, ceremonies,    fan&imonious    observances 
pn  which  the  mind  may  fallen  when  its  fervour  has 
abated  ;    or   fubfides  into  a  placid  arid  calm  indif- 
ference, which  conftitutes  the  happieft  (late  of  ei*- 
lightened-  fociety  3*.     By  a  Angular   felicity,   the 
fpeculative  truths  of  philofophy  have  been  verified 
throughout  that  extenfive  continent,  to  which  the 
independents  originally  fled  for  refuge.     From  the 
weftern  ihores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  the  citizen  choofes  his  own  altar ;  the  fe& 
provides  for  its  own  paftor;  and  from  independent 
congregations,    conne&ed   by   no   difcipline,  nor 
cherifhed  by  the  partial  fupport  of  the  ftate,  an 
harmonious  moderation  is  the  univerfai  refult. 
AftmMy         The  independents  were  not  numerous,  in  the 
Jnimte-f      affembly  of  divines.     The  epifcopal  party,  fome  of 

3*  The  ferocious  and  irrefiftible  enthufiafm  of  the  jews,  on 
their  eruption  from  the  defert,  difappeared  before  the  captivity, 
and  has  degenerated  into  a  fordid  fuperftition,  fixed  and  perpe- 
tuated by  exckifive  rites,  and  the  prohibition  of  whatever  is 
common  or  indifferent  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  Mahome- 
tans emerged  from  the  fame  deferts.  Their  victorious  fanati- 
cifm  has  alfo  degenerated  into  the  fuperftitious  performance 
of  ablutions,  fads,  and  the  ftated  returns  and  attitudes  of  prayer. 
The  milder  zeal  of  the  firft  Chriftians  was  loft  in  the  ceremo- 
nious devotion  of  a  corrupt  church*  In  proportion  as  the  re- 
formers chofe  to  recede  from  its  pageantry,  their  inftitutions 
rofe  to  an  enthufiaftic  fury,  or  relapfed  into  a  bigoted  attach- 
\  ment  to  the  functions,  veftments,  or  rank  of  the  priefthood,  and 
fhe  ceremonies,  prayers,  and  confeflions  of  the  rituaL 
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Whbm  the  parliament  had  impartially  fele&ed,  de-  book 
clined  to  attend.  Another  party  was  formed  by  the  Vm  '*; 
learned  Selden,  a  few  ftatefmen  and  temperate  1645. 
divines,  who  propofed  to  reftore  to  the  magiftrate 
the  coercive  powers  which  the  church  had  affutned, 
and  to  reduce  the  paftoral  functions  to  exhortation 
and  prayer.  Such  rational  and  juft  conceptions  were 
ftigmatizedas  Eraftian  from;  Eraftu?,  a  German  the- 
ologift,  who  firft  maintained,  that  the  clerical  office 
and  character  were  limited  to  that  perfuafive  autho- 
rity, which  an  ancient N  philofopher  might  acquire 
over  the  difciples  who  frequented  his  fchool.  But 
the  puritans  were  the  moft  numerous  part  of  the 
aflembly.  They  were  inclined  at  firft,  to  fuch  a 
moderate,  and  limited  form  of  epifcopal  govern- 
ment* as  fubfifted  among  the  humble  bifhops  of 
the  primitive  church.  Epifcopacy  \fras  fuperfeded 
however  by  the  covenant,  and  abolifhed  before 
another  form  was  prepared  ;  and  the  deliberations 
of  the  aflembly  oh  this  important  queftion  were 
protra&ed  by  the  delays  of  the  independents  and 
Scots.  Aftuated  by  the  fpirit  of  an  exclufive  re- 
ligion,  the  Scots  were  determined  to  admit  of  no 
toleration,  and  ftudied  artfully  to  avoid  a  rupture, 
till  the  prefbyteriah  fyftem  fhould  become  femiliar, 
and  acquire  credit  and  fupport  from  the  progrefs  of 
their  arms.  The  independents  defpaired  of  toleration, 
and  apprehenfive  of  a  fecond  exile,  endeavoured  to 
prolong  an  interregnum  fo  propitious  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  their  feft.  Church  government  there*  its  labour*. 
fore,  as  pregnant  with  divifions,  was  poftponed  to  ^ 
dire&ory  for  public  worfliip,  and  a  form  of  ordina- 
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book  tion  \  and  a  confeffion  of  faith  was  referred  to  con* 
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D.  j6*t'  Whatever  wis  efteemed  faperftitious  or  ceremo- 

nial in  the  Englifh  ritual,  was  profcribed  in  the  di* 
tc&ory.  The  clergy  were  inftru&ed  ki  the  tnoft 
pregnant  topics  of  extemporary  prayer;  the  peo* 
pie  were  admonifhed  to  abftain  from  private  Mora* 
tion,  genuflexions,  or  obeifance  on  their  entrance 
into  church,  and  to  join  in  concert  with  th&t  inwfcrd 
grace  which  fe  alone  acceptable  to  the  ear  of  God* 
The  crofs,  and  the  intervention  of  fportfbrs,  were 
prohibited  in  baptifm  ;  the  ring  in  marriage,  larhich 
was  permitted  during  the  interditted  feafon  of  Lent ; 
confeffion  and  absolution  were  denied  the  iick,  the 
dead  were  deprived  of  the  funeral  fervice,  and  the 
altar  ftfipt  of  its  rails,  was  removed  from  the  eaft 
and  reduced  to  a  table.  This  laft  alteration  was 
produ&ive  of  the  moft  ridiculous  difputes.  The  inde* 
pendents,  who  concluded  that,  in  communicating 
fitting,  there  was  no  neceflfity  to  approach  a  table* 
/  maintained    that   the  facrament  fhould  be  admi- 

niftered  by  the  clergy  uncovered  as  fervants,  /and 
without  exhortations,  to  the  communicants  cover* 
ed  and  feated  as  guefts  in  their  pews  4\  But  the 
power  of  the  keys,  or  the  terms  of  admittance,  ex- 
cited a  fiercer  difpute  with  the  Eraftians,  who  de- 
manded an  open  communion,  acceflible  at  his  own 
peril,  to  every  finner.  The  fabbath,  dear  as  a  mo7 
ral  obfervance  to  the  puritans,  was  fan&ified  by  the 

40  Neal,  iii.  52.   139.    .Baxter's  Life,    139.     Baillie's  Letr 
tcrs,  402—8  —  13. 

4'  Baillie's  Letters,  i.  441.  11.27.  3?.     Difluafrve,  122. 
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directory,  and  feftivajs  were  abolifhed  as  an 
odious  encroachment  on  the  reverence  due  to  that 
facred  inftitution.     The  demands  of  the  church  /J,?45i 

Ordination. 

and  of  the  army  required  a  permanent  form  of  or- 
dination, but  the  Eraftians  difputed  whether  the 
gifts  imparted  to  Timothy,  by  the  hands  of  the 
prefbytery,  afforded  fufficient  grounds  for  prefby*. 
terian  ordination  ;  and  the  independents,  who  limit- 
ed the  extent  of  a  prefbytery  to  a  fingle  congrega- 
tion, acknowledged  the  authority,  but  protefted 
againft  the  interpretation  of  the  text.  Such  were 
>  the  queftions  that  for  fome  years  continued  to  agi- 
tate a  venerable  fynod,  and  to  occupy  the  moft 
learned  men  of  the  age  4*. 

Men,  in  their  hatred  of  innovation,  defirous  of  church  go- 
afcriptural  foundation  for  their  faith,  are  apt  to  veriWBent# 
adjuft  the  moft  indifferent  and  important  concerns 
by  the  fame  unerring  rule.  If  the  firft  reformers 
propofed  to  aflimilate  every  civil  eftablifhment  with 
the  Jewifh  theocracy,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the 
puritans  endeavoured  to  adapt  their  difcipline  mu 
jiutely  to  the  gofpels.  The  prefbyteriaris  and  inde- 
pendents concurred  in  opinion,  that  the  fcriptures 
exhibited  to  future  ages,  the  true  model  of  an  ec- 
clefiaflical  government  whofe  inftitution  was  divine* 
In.  the  eftablifhment  of  congregations  they  alfo  con- 

4*  Neal's  Hift.  Puritans,  iii.  151.  276.  Lightf cot's  Re- 
mains, Preface,  p.  io.  Among  other  queftions  equally  import- 
ant, it  was  debated  for  three  days,  with  profound  erudition,  whe- 
ther widows  might  be  admitted  to  officiate  as  deacons.  At 
laft  it  was  determined  by  an  appoiite  text,  that  widows  of  fixty 
iwrere  qualified  for  the  church.     Id.  40.   Baillie,  i.  410. 

curred, 
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curred,  but  the  divine  right  of  a  claflical  prefby- 
tery  was  the  fource  and  fignal  of  diffenfion  and 
1645.  ichifm.  The  Eraftians  aflerted  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity of  the  civil  magiftrate  ;  the  independents  vin-. 
dicated  the  divine  right  of  their  own  congrega- 
tions ;  and  the  conteft  fubfifted  for  thirty  days  ; 
fifteen  in  which  they  advanced  as  affailants  to  the 
charge,  fifteen  in  which  they  maintained  a  de- 
fenfive  war.  Whether  there  was  a  claflical  prefby- 
tery  in  Ephefus,  whether  the  church  of  Jerufalem 
confided  originally  of  a  fingle  congregation,  were 
the  queftions  to  which  their  debates  were  confined  ; 
but  it  m^y '  be  truly  affirmed  that  ecclefiaftical  af- 
femblies  difplay  the  abufes,  rather  than  the  ufe  or 
enjoyment  of  reafon.  An  accommodation  was 
Garneftly  recommended  by  the  commons  ;  an  in- 
dulgent toleration  was  folicited  by  the  independents 
themfelves.  But  the  prefby terians  were  determin- 
ed that  np  fchifm  fiiould  exift  in  their  church ; 
which  they  haftened  to  pronounce  a  divine  inftitu- 
tion,  in  its  various  forms  of  congregational,  and  claf- 
lical affemblies  or  prelbyteries,  provincial,  national, 
and  oecumenical  fynods.  The  independents  com-, 
plained  pathetically  to  the  public  ;  but  the  Eraftians, 
who  acquiefced  in  prefbytery  as  agreeable  to  fcrip- 
ture,  or  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  prepared 
in  parliament  to  z^ffert  its  dependence  on  the  laws, 
and  the  exemption  of  other  fefts  from  its  intolerant 
control.  The  conclufions  of  the  affembly  remain- 
Confcffipn  ed  to  be  fan&ioned  in  each  kingdom ;  and  as  thfe 
o£{^'  articles  of  the  Englifh  church  were  inadmiflible  in 
Scotland,  an  uniform  confeffion  of  faith  was  pre- 
pared, 
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pared,  according  to  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  calvi- 
■  niftical  decrees  4\ 

The  fpirit  of  perfecution  which  the  affemWy  ma-  .  **45- 

•rrvt  11-        •!  1  ,       *    *     •        intolierancf 

mrefted,  reduced  the  independents  td  defpair.  ©ftheaf. 
They  petitioned  parliament  for  leave  to  remain  fcmbl^ 
undifturbed  at  home,  as  they  knew  not  where  to 
find  a  fecure,  or  convenient  retreat.  The  indul- 
gence which  they  demanded  was  reprobated  by  the 
Scots  as  a  connivance  at  foul  murder,  and  the  pu*» 
ritans  wete  determined  never  to  *tolerate  this  fpi- 
ritual  fuicide,  by  a  criminal  relaxation  of  the  reins 
of  difcipline.  The  former  obvioufly  relied  on  the 
influence  to  be  derived  from  their  arms  ;  the  latter 
on  their  afcendancy  in  the  two  houfes,  and  the 
independents  had  no  profped  of  refuge  but  a 
fecond  exile,  more  difficult  from  their  numbers, 
and  a  return  to  the  defert,  more  fevere  and  in- 
tolerable from  the  ingratitude  of  their  confederates. 
Their  political  leaders  were  far  from  deferring  the 
caufe  as  defperate.  They  were  inftigated  to  the 
mod  unjuftifiable  arts,  by  the  ftern  rigour  of  the 
prefbyterians,  whom,  with  profound  diffimulation, 
they  prepared  to  undermine.  We  difcern  their 
fecret  negociations  with  the  court,  after  the  treaty 
at  Uxbridge,  and  their  offer  of  more  liberal  terms 
to  Charles  ;  but  their  chief  attention  was  direfted 
to  the  army,  by  the  example  of  the  Scots.  Their 
progrefs  there  was  facilitated  by  the  want  of  chap- 
lains, who  had  moftly  retired  after  the  battle  of 

43  NeaPs  Hift.  Puritans,  ii.78.  Lightfoot,  23.  Ncal,  iii. 
280.  Journal  of  the  Weftminftcr  Affcmbly,  by  Gillefpie,  MS. 
Advocates'  Library. 
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Edgehifl*  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  livings  and 
peaceful  abodes.  Military  and  religious  difcipline 
1*45.  were  incorporated  by  the  Scots,  and  the  minifters 
allotted  to  «ach  regiment*  had  eftablifhed  their  be- 
loved prefbytery  in  the  camp  itfelf.  A6  the  Eft&- 
iifli  prefbyterian*  were  fefs  provident,  the  officers 
were  permitted  to  aflutiie  the  paftoral  ftaff,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  chaplains*  and  to  preach  and  pray 
till  the  armies  were  filled  ivith  fe&aries,  and 
Kfenchefter's  forces  were  converted  into  indepen- 
dents by  Cromwell  4\  But  their  views  were  not 
yet  accomplifhed,  while  their  enemies  retained  the 
,  rommand  of  the  armies,  or  their  authority  in  the 
ftate.  The  parliamentary  generals  were  not  un- 
juftly  fufpe&ed,  of  a  reluftance  to  reduce  the  king 
to  extremities }  the  meitabers  who  had  engroffed 
the  chief  employments,  were  accufed  of  anaverfion 
to  terminate  a  lucrative  war.  The  untnolefted  re- 
treat of  the  royalifts  from  Dennington  caflle,  had 
excited  public  inquiry,  and  the  diffenfions  of  the 
commanders  required  a  material  alteration  in  the 
armies.  When  the  commons  had  refolved  into 
a  committee  on  the  deplorable  ftate  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  conduft  of  the  war,  Cromwell,  inftigated 
by  the  intrigues  of  Effex  and  the  Scots  for  his  re- 
moval, interrupted  a  profound  filence  by  a  bold 
and  unexpe&ed  declaration.  Unlefs  the  members 
themfelves,  by  the  facrifice  of  their  offices  and 
emoluments,  {hould  evince  th.it  thev  had  no  in- 
tereft  to  prolong  the  war,  he  declared  that  the  de- 

■**  Neal,  iii.  309.     Baillie,  ii.   ill.     Baxter's  Life,   51. 
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fertion  of  the  people,  impatient  of  its  burdens,  book 
would    oblige    them    to    conclude  a    difhonour*  .,     ^  _j 
able  peace.     A  propo&l  by   which   his  rank  and      l6** 
command  in  the  army  were  apparently  renounced, 
was  applauded  by  the  independents  as  difinterefted 
in  the  extreme ;  nor  refilled  by  the  prefbyterians 
with  fufficient  fortitude.     Confcious  of  the  mono- 
poly, they  were  anxious  to  regain  th$ir  popularity 
by  the  dereli&ion  of  power.     A  felf-denying  ordi*   s<*f  <feny- 
nance  was  framed,  to  exclude  the  members  from  l^k^fk' 
every  civil  and  military  employment ;  but  it  was 
rejeded  by  the  peers,  till  the  earls  of  Eff^x,  Man- 
chefter,  and  Denbeigh,  withdrew  from  an  invidious 
conteft   and    refigned    their   command 4S.      The 
importance  of  the  queftion  was  then,  imperfe&ly 
underftood,  nor  is  it  yet  determined  in  government, 
whether  the  members  of  the  reprefentative  order 
fhould  be  admitted  to  the  offices  and  emoluments 
of  the  executive  power.     Their  original  exclusion 
might  have  proved  beneficial,  had  the  parliament 
known  how  to  preferve  the  fidelity  of  the  generals, 
and  the  obedience  of  the  troops.     But  the  religious 
enthufiafm  of  the  foldiers  was  a  diftinct  principle 
from  their  allegiance,   or  at&chment  to  civil  li- 
berty ;  and   in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  com* 

45  Whitlock,  iii.  '  Clarend.  v.  551.  Rufhw.  yii.  p.  4. 
15.  I  have  preferred  his  and  Whitlock's  account,  who  were 
prefent,  to  Clarendon's  more  artificial  narrative  of  a  conceited 
plot  between  the  city  preachers  and  Sir  Harry  Vane.  The  city 
preachers  were  prefbyterians  almoft  to  a  man.  Clarendon'* 
account  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  as  his  information  was 
derivative,  is  generally  erroneous.  See  Harris'  Lih  of  Crom*- 
well,  p.  1 1  a. 

mander 
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book    mander,  might  operate  as  a  dangerous  ihftrument 
v    -V  _f  againft  the  date. 
,645-  The  armies,  in  confequence  of  the  ordinance* 

New  mO-  ,  in*  >*•        mf  -r*    •    r 

*i.  vere  modelled   anew.     Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was 

appointed  general,  with  permiflion  to  name  his 
own  officers ;  a  dangerous  privilege  which,  from 
the  diflenfions  bf  the  armies,  was  conceded  with 
lefs  relu&ance  to  his  unblemifhed  reputation.  Un» 
der  the  diie&ion  of  Cromwell,  who,  on  the  re- 
fignation  of  the  other  commanders,  had  been  art* 
fully  employed  in  a  diftant  expedition,  and  after- 
terwards,  at  the  requeft  of  Fairfax,  retained  for  the 
campaign,  the  armies  were  formed  into  new  regi- 
ments, and,  by  the  difinterefted  retreat  of  the  dif- 
banded  officers,  the  new  model  was  introduced 
without  refiftance  among  the  mutinous  troops* 
An  exa£t  and  rigid  difcipline  was  immediately  efta- 
blifhed.  As  the  new  officers  were  chiefly  indepen- 
dents, in  whom  the  fpiritual  and  military  vocations 
were  united,  the  foldiers  were  daily  edified  by  ex- 
hortation  and  prayer.  When  they  marched,  the 
fields  refounded  with  pfalms ;  wherever  they  were 
quartered,  the  pulpits  were  ufurped  by  thofe  mili- 
tary rhapfodifts,  the  tone  of  whofe  martial,  and 
infpired  devotions  reduced  the  feeble  notes  of  the 
clergy  to  contempt.  That  difciplined  enthufiafm 
which  renders  an  army  truly  invincible,  was  at  firft 
depreciated.  Little  fuccefs  was  expe&ed  from 
troops  fo  lately  recruited,  and  commanded  by  offi- 
cers whofe  experience  was  comparatively  of  a  recent 
growth  46.     But  it  is  obfervable  in  national  con- 

45  Baillie,  ii.  95 .     Rufhw.   vii.  17.  48.     Whitlock,  135. 
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vulfions,  that  every  new  faftion  difplays  additional 
vigour  and  energy,  and  in  military  tranfa&ions, 
the  talents  of  a  confummate  general  are  lefs  the  re- 
fult  of  long  experience,  than  of  genius,  and  con- 
ftant  meditation  on  the  fubje&s  of  experience. 

The  campaign  was  delayed,  by  the  new  model,  campaign 
till  the  approach  of  fummer,  when  the  king  and  bC5Un# 
Fairfax  marched,  in  oppofite  dire&ions,  to  the  re- 
lief of  Chefter  and  Taunton,  which  were  refpe&ive- 
ly  befieged.  The  fiege  of  Chefter  was  raifed  on 
the  report  of  the  king's  approach.  Taunton,  aU 
mod  reduced  to  afhes^  was  relieved  by  a  ftrong 
detachment,  which  was  miftaken  for  the  vanguard 
of  Fairfax*  army;  but  the  royajifts  difcovering 
their  error,  returned  to  the  fiege,  and  inverted  the 
detachment  from  which  they  had  retired.  While 
Fairfax  was  recalled,  by  the  committee  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  to  the  fiege  of  Oxford,  the  Scottifli  ar- 
my was  dire&ed  to  advance,  and  oppofe  the  pro* 
grefs  of  the  king  in  the  north.  A  part  of  that 
army  was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Carlifle ;  a  part 
was  recalled  to  fupprefs  Montrofe ;  no  provifion 
had  been  made  for  its  march  or  fubfiftence,  nor 
were  the  generals  fatisfied  with  the  new  model, 
in  which  every  Scot  was  induftrioufly  difplaced. 
They  advanced  however  to  Rippon,  but  when 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  king's  defign  to 
penetrate  into  Lancalhire,  and  difpatch  prince 
Maurice,  with  a  body  of  horfe,  to  co-operdte  with 
Montrofe  j  they  removed  into  Weftmorland,  not 
only  to  cover  the  fiege  of  Carlifle,  but  to  prevent 
a  dangerous,  expedition  into  Scotland.     Thepre- 

fent 
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fent  expedition  had  been  undertaken  by  Charles,  it 
tjie  inftigatiop  of  Prince  Rupert^  againft  the  Scots; 
x^5-  to  regain  poffeffion  of  the  north,  and  revenge  the 
difhohour  of  Marfton-moor.  But  his  arms  were 
attracted  to  the  fiege  of  Leicefter ;  within  a  few 
hours  a  breach  was  effe&ed  ;  ^fter  an  obftinate 
refiftanee,  *he  town  was  ftormed,  with  much  car- 
nage, by  a  furious  affault;  and  the  inhabitants 
fnffered  all  the  no&urnal  exceffes,  revenge,  and  ra- 
pine of  the  licentious  troops.  The  difafter  excited 
fuch  general  clamour,  that  the  fiege  of  Ox- 
ford was  immediately  raifed,  ?md  the  army  march- 
ed to  give  battle  to  the  king.  Its  approach  was 
discovered,  by  pn  accidental  rencounter  at  night 
with  his  rear.  A  reinforcement  of  two  thoufand 
foot  was  expe&ed  «from  Wales,  and  another  of 
four  thoufand  horfe  from  Taunton ;  yet  whether 
from  the  impetuofity  of  Prince  Rupert  the  general, 
or  from  the  difficulty  of  difengaging  the  rear  by  a 
retreat  at  midnight,  a  refolution  wa3  haftily 
adopted  tp.  fight  next  day  4?. 
Naf<Ib°f  Eariy  *n  the  morning,  the  two  armies  were 
difcovered  at  Nafeby,  on  oppofite  eminences  ar- 
ranged for  battk.  Their  numbers  were  almoft 
equal;  but  the  royalifts  were  impreffed  with  an 
unjuft,  and  dangerous  contempt  for  the  new  models 
and  miftook  the  movements  of  the  enemy  for  a  re- 
treat. Inftead  of  awaiting  an  attack  on  advantage- 
ous ground,  they  advanced  in  a  rapid,  yet  not  dif- 
•iderly  march  to  the  charge.     The  engagement. 

'4'  Rufhw.   vii.   2SL  1 1 8.     Baillie,    ii.    103—6.     Clarend. 
i?.  649.  ' .      ^ 
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tyls  begun  by  prince  Rupert  on,  the  right  \  and 
Ireton's  oppofite  wing,  although  frequently  rallied, 
was  broken  as  frequently,  and  entirely  overthrown. 
•Its  referves  were  routed ;  and  its  general,  charging 
.with  his  lad  brigade,  was  wounded,  unhorfed,  and 
Compelled  to  furrendef.  The  king  improved  the 
advantage  with  coafummate  ability,  and  his  main 
battle  dcended  the  hill  to  a  clofe  encounter  ;  but 
the  encounter  of  the  faifantry  was  fierce  and  doubt- 
ful. Skippob's  divifion  was  difordered,  and  driven 
behind  the  referves ;  but  the  battle  was  reftored  by 
Fairfax,  and  the  royalifts  had  already  begun  to  re* 
.cede,  when  their  flank  and  rear  were  affailed  by 
Cromwell,  and  the  confufion  that  inftant  became 
irretrievable.  Impetuous,  nor  lefs  irrefiftible  than 
prince  Rupert*  he  had  overthrown  and  driven  the 
adverfe  wing  to  $  diftance  from  the  foot j  but  prince 
Rupert  had  continued  the  purfuit  to  Nafeby,  or 
ftopt  to  fummon  the  park  of  artillery,  which  was 
-fttongly  guarded,  while  Cromwell,  leaving  fome 
troops  to  difperfe  the  fugitives,  returned  to  affift 
his  friends,  and  decide  the  viftory  by  a  timely 
charge.  A  fingle  battalion  was  all  that  remained 
unbroken,  till  affailed  a  third  time,  in  front  and 
rear,  by  the  general  himfelf*  On  the  return  of 
prince  Rupert,  the  king  endeavoured  to  rally  his 
broken  fquadrons,  and  renew  the  battle.  "  One 
4<  charge  more,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  we  recover 
**  the  day."  Not  a  man  remained  to  fuftain  the 
.approach  of  the  enemy,  who  had  refumed  their 
janks.  The  cavalry  retreated  in  diforder,  purfued 
vol.  1.  v  *  If* 
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B  °  *?  K   to  Leicefter  ;  the  infantry  were  utterly  routed  and 

u — ,-l^j  difperfed4*. 
l645'  .  This  viftory  is  almoft  an  exafl:  counterpart  of  the 
battle  of  Marfton-moor  ;  and  a  repetition  of  the 
fame  dexterity  or  faults  in  the  commanders,  be- 
trays the  imperfeft  ftate  of  the  rtiilitary  art.  But 
the  recent  improvement  in  difeipline  is  obfervable. 
The  royalifts  were  impetuous  in  their  onfet,  but 
were  feldom  reftored  to  order  even  when  fuccefsful, 
or  brought  to  a  fecond  attack  on  the  fame  day  ; 
whereas  the  new-modelled  army,  even  when  routed, 
immediately  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge* 
Their  vi&ory  was  accordingly  complete.  A  thou- 
fand  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  feven  hundred 
of  the  royalifts,  perifhed  in  the  field  ;  but  of  thefe 
an  hundred  and  fifty  were  officers  ;  five  thoufand 
were  taken  prifoners ;  the  artillery  and  baggage 
were  entirely  loft,  and  the  infantry  difperfed  and 
irretrievably  ruined.  The  king's  cabinet  was 
alfo  taken,  and  to  aggravate  his  misfortunes,  his 
correfpondence  with  the  queen  was  publifhed,  to 
difclofe  his  infincerity  in  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge, 
and  his  fecret  negociations  on  the  continent  and  in 
Ireland.  Inftead  of  attempting  to  form  a  jun&ion 
with  Goring  in  the  weft,  he  retreated  from  Leicef- 
ter,  with  the  remains  of  his  cavalry,  precipitately  in- 
to Wales  ;  and  negle&ed  the  only  means  to  reftore 
his  army,  and  retrieve  his  defeat 49.  Had  he  re-* 
called  his  garrifons,  and  abandoned  the  unavailing 
defence  of  fortified  places,  a  formidable  army  might 

48  Rulhw.   vii.  42.     Clarend.  iv.  656.     Whitlock,  145. 

49  Clarendon,  iy.  659. 

have 
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have  ftill  been  colle&ed,  and   the  parliamentary  B  °&  K 

forces,  if  they 'attempted  to  occupy  the  deferted    u ^ 

towns,  muft  have  eeafed  from  aCtive  operations  in      l645* 
the  field* 

But  the  victory  was  diligently  improved  by  Fair-  success  of 
fax,  whofe  progrefs  weftward  was  a  feries  ofunin-  theWeft. 
terrupted  fuccefs.     On  the  furr render  of  Leicefter, 
he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  while  Poyntz 
and  Roiliter  were  diipatched  with  three  thoufand 
horfe  in  purfuit  of  the  king.     At  Dorchefter,  he 
encountered  and  perfuaded  the  clubmen  to   dif- 
perfe ;  an  affociation  of  armed  peafants,  who  af- 
fected to  preferve  neutrality  and  prevent  depreda- 
tions.    At  Langport  he  encountered  Goring,  who 
had  advanced  to  difpute  the  paffage  of  an  incon- 
siderable river  >  and  was  fo  completely  routed  that 
fourteen  hundred  furrendered  their  arms.    Bridge- 
water,  a  ftrong  town  regularly  fortified,  Bath  and 
Sherwood,  were  fucceffively  reduced.     But  the  eyes 
and  expectations  of  each  party  were  attracted  to 
the  fiege  of  Briftol,  where  prince  Rupert  had  un- 
dertaken  to  fuftain  a  fiege  of  four  months.     In* 
ftead  of  juftifying  the  expectations  which  his  cha* 
rafter,  and  promifes  had  excited,  he  capitulated 
as  foon  as  his  lines  were  forced,  while  the  walls  of 
the  city  were  yet  entire.     The  victorious  army  was 
then  divided  ;  Cromwell  was  employed  in  reducing 
the  Devifes,  Winchefter,  Bafinghoufe,  and  preferv- 
ing  the  communication  open  with  London.     Fair- 
fax, advancing  weftward,  entered  Tiverton  and 
Dartmouth  by  ftorm,    inverted  Exeter,  defeated 
Hopton,   who  had  marched  to  its  r.lief;  and  the 
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remains  of  the  royalifts,  purfued  and  furrbundecf 
at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  furrendered  on  the  humane 
condition  of  being  difmifled  with  a  fmall  gratuity 
to  their  homes.  The  prince  of  Wales,  who  refid- 
ed  in  Devonfhire  during  the  campaign,  retired  to 
Pendennis,  whence  he  efcaped  next  year  to  the 
Scillies,  then  to  Jerfey,  and  at  length  rejoined  his 
mother  at  Paris  5°. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  king  had  defcended  from 
Wales,  with  a  defign  to  penetrate  into  Scotland, 
and  unite   with    Montrofe.     But   his  fteps    were: 
/     purfued  by   Lefly  with  the  Scottifh  horfe.     His 
progrefs  was  qppofed  in  Yorkfhire,  by  Poyntz  and 
Roffiter.     As  every  avenue  to  the  north  was  in- 
,  tercepted,  he  broke  into  the  eaftern  aflbciation  of 
counties,  roamed  from   Newark  as  far  as  Cam- 
bridge, and   returned   with   reinforcements  from 
Oxford,    to  the  relief  of  Hereford,  which  was  be- 
fieged  by  the  Scots.     From  the  influence  and  op- 
pofition  of  the  independents,  they  had  remained 
feven  months  without  pay   or  fupplies  ;  and  al- 
though they  fubfifted  on  the  country  at  free  quar- 
tersj  it  is  rather  furprifing  that  their  army   was 
retained  together,  than  that  it  was  Comparatively 
siege  of       ina&ive  during  the  campaign.     On  the  furrender  of 
»iCfcd°by      Carlifle,  they  had  advanced,  by  the  invitation  of  par- 
uiarks,       iiament,  to  the  fiege  of  Hereford  ;  bat  were  difap- 
pointed  in  the  promife  of  military  ftores  and  fupplies. 
4  ,  As  a  laft  effort  they  prepared  to  ftorm  the  place  j 
when  they  received  intelligence,  at  the  fam£  inftant, 
of  the  king's  approach,  and  of  Lefly's  departure 
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with  their  cavalry  to  Scotland,  to  refift  Montrofe.   book^  ^ 
Their  fubfiftence  would  be  equally  intercepted  by   _    ^j\    : 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  whether  they  fhould  fucceed      *645-~  ^  ^  •  '• 
in  the  affault,  or  perfevere  in  the  fiege ;  and  with- 
out horfe  to  int^rpofe  againft  the  royalifts,  there  < 
was  fome  danger  left  their  rear  fhould  be  attacked,  V 
and  their  army  defeated  in  the  affault  itfelf.     Aban- 
doning therefore  the  fiege,  they  retreated  north- 
ward, complaining  loudly  of  the  negleft  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  extreme  neceffity  to  which  they  were 
reduced.     The  foldiers  were  deftitute  of  pay  and 
clothing,  and  fubfifted  on  appkvS,  roots,  and  corns 
plucked  unripe  in  the  fields.     At  Hereford  Charles 
proje&ed  the  relief  of  Briftol,  but  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  irreparable  lofs  of  that  city,  and  in  the  firft 
emotions  of  refentment,  recalled  prince  Rupert's 
commiffions,  and  fent  him  a  pafs  to  depart  the 
kingdom.     Chefter  ftili  required  his  affiftance,  but  who  u  He- 
in  his  march  thither  he  was  attacked  by  Poyntz.  ff*'^      , 
Availed  in  the  moment  of  victory,  by  the  befiegers 
in  the  rear,  he  efcaped  into  Wales,  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  horfe  that  accompanied  him   from 
Nafeby,  and  returned  to  Oxford,  defpairing  ever 
to  join  Montrofe;  on  whofe  fuccefs  he  relied  as  his 
laftfupport5*. 

If  the  highlanders  had  ever  been  united  under  suocefles  of 
&  fingle  chieftain,  or  defirous  to  migrate  with  their 
cattle  to  the  plains,  the  more  civilized  and  unwar- 
like  provinces  of  Scotland,  affailed  at  a  moment  of 
unfufpe&ing  fecurity,  rauft  have  funk  an  eafy  con- 

»f  Rufhw.  vii.  u6.  123.  618.     Whitlock,  160.     Clarendon, 
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queft  beneath  their  arms.     In  their  attempt  to  rem 
ftore  the  fucceflion  of  Charles,  the  prefent  century 
**45«      has  beheld  a  few  clans  advance  towards  the  capital, 
and  by  their  victories  (hake  the  empire  to  its  very 
foundation.      The  numbers  were  (till  fewer,  with 
which  Montrofe  propofed  to  penetrate   into  Eng- 
land ; '  yet  fo  fanguine  were  his  expe&ations  before 
the  battle  of  Nafeby,  that  he  renewed  his  promife, 
if  fupplied  with  five    hundred  horfe,  to  conduft 
twenty   thoufand   men  to   the    affiftance  of  the 
king  s*.     The  promife,  which  was  too  extravagant 
ever  to  be  fulfilled,  was  fucceeded  by  an  uninter* 
rupted  feries  of  fplendid  exploits.     His  progrefs  was 
oppofed  at  the  Tay,  by  Baillie,  who  was  recalled 
with  fix  regiments  from  the  army  in  England,  and 
Hurry,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  who  had  alternately 
/erved  and  deferted  the  parliament  and   the  king. 
On  receiving  intelligence  that  they   had  repaffed 
the  Tay,  Montrofe  advanced  to  the  aflault  of  Dun- 
dee, whofe  inhabitants  had  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
refi fiance,    on   the   affurance    of  fupport.     Their 
storms        barricades  were  furmounted,  and  the  gates  demo- 
Punccc.       lifted  ;  their  artillery  was  turned  againtt  the  town ; 
and  after  an  unequal  conflict,  the  Irifh  were  only 
averted  from  (laughter  by  intemperance  and  rapine. 
A  quarter  of  the  town  was  already  in  flames,  and 
the  whole  would  have  been  confumed,  but  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy,  who  had  defcried  his 
inarch,  preferred  his  arms  from  this  fignal  difho* 
nour.     His   foldiers  were  with  difficulty  recalled 
from  pillage ;  and   he  began  to  retreat  at  funfet, 

'*  fharles'  Works,  154. 
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Jn  the  prefence  of  a  fuperior  army,  whofe  attack  B  °  °  K 
he  fuftained  with   considerable  lofs.     Baillie   and  t-  ,-J— * 
Hurry  divided  their  forces,  to  prevent  his  return  to      x645# 
the  north,  or  his  efcape  to  the  hills.  But  his  march 
was  filently  altered  at  midnight,  and  palling  be- 
tween their  divifions,  by  a   mafterly  retreat  from 
Aberbrothick  to   Brechin,    Montrofe  was  again 
loft  and  fecured  in  the  mountains  53. 

While  Baillie,  to  retaliate  his  devaftations,  in- 
flifted  fimilar  ravage  and  revenge  on  Athol, 
Hurry  proceeded  northward,  to  reftrain  his  fteps 
to  the  hills.  He  was  followed,  or  rather  purfued  by 
Montrofe  ;  but  returned  from  Invernefs,  reinforc- 
ed by  the  garrifon,  and  the  earls  of  Sutherland 
and  Seaforth.  Inftead  of  expecting  the  arrival  ^^nof 
&nd  co-operation  of  Baillie,  he  advanced  to  Aldern, 
a  village  near  Nairn,  where  Montrofe  had  chofen 
an  advantageous  ftation,  obfcured  by  a  rifing 
ground  from  infpeftion.  His  arrangement  was  not 
lefs  Angular  than  the  fituation  which  he  occu- 
pied. Centre  or  referve  he  had  none;  the  vacuity 
was  fupplied  by  his  ordnance,  and  concealed  by 
the  village,  through  the  avenues  of  which  fome 
troops  were  exhibited  ;  the  right  wing,  where  his 
ftandard  was  placed  to  attrad  the  enemy's  attention, 
was  protected  by  ditches  and  walls,  and  by  an  ar-» 
rangement  fimH^r  to  that  of  Epaminondas  at  Lewv 
tra  and  Mantinasa,  his  principal  force  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  left.  On  quitting  its  entrenched  fitu* 
ation,  his  right  was  repulfed,  but  the  left  wing, 

'3  Rufliw.    vii.    228.     Baillie,    ii.  $$<      Wifhart,    ch.   9. 
Spalding,  ii,  *8& 
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book  which  he  commanded  in  perfon,  and  on  which 
he  relied  for  vi&ory,  broke  and  routed  the  enemy^ 
1645.  horfe.  Their  unflcilful  evolutions  difordered,  an4 
their  flight  espofed  the  foot  to  deftru&ion.  The  new 
levies  were  foon  difperfed,  but  the  old  and  difci* 
plined  foldiers,  who  difdained  or  defpaired  of  quar» 
ter,  fought  and  periflied  without  receding  from 
their  ranks.  Two  thoufand  were  killed  in  the 
field  ;  «the  lofs  of  the  conquerors  was  inconsider- 
able, or  fuppreffed  as  ufual,  bitf  their  victory  wa$ 
fullied  and  abufed  by  devaftation  *\ 
pattiepf  On  the  approach  of  BaiUie,  they  withdrew  tQ 

^9ldm  the  hills,  but  his  forces  were -again  injudicioufly  di* 
vided.  His  old  foldiers  were  exchanged  for  re* 
cruits ;  and  his  infantry  \vas  reduced  to  thirteen 
hundred,  wheji  he  was  encountered  by  Montrofe 
at  Alford,  on  repafiing  the  Don.  His  horfe,  which 
were  full  difperfed,  were  inferior  in  gallantry* 
equal  only  in  numbers  to  the  Gordons.  His  in* 
fantry,  extended  in  a  thin  line  without  referves, 
were  outnumbered ;  overcharged  in  front  by  the 
enemy,  arranged  to  the  depth  of  fi*.  files  ;  aflailed 
z  by  the  cavalry  in  the  rear,  and  after  a  defperate 
refiftance,  utterly  deftroyed  :5.  The  vidory  was 
embittered  by  the  death  of  lord  Gordon,  and  may 
be  afcribed  not  only  to  the  fuperiority  of  Montrofe, 
whofe  forces  were  inured  for  a  twelvemonth  to  con- 
ftant  aftion,  but  to  the  indifcretion  of  the  nobility 
pn  the  adverfe  fide,  who  conftrained  the  relu&ant 
Jteillie  to   hazard  an  engagement.     In  England. 

5*  Rufhw.  vii.  228. 

J    Sec  his  narrative  in  BailliVs  Letters,  ii.  264. 
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the  aWeft  commanders  were  formed  on  die  fide  of  B  °  °  K 
parliament  during  the  war  ;  but  it  is  obfervable  that  y».^— ..* 
none  were  produced  in  Scotland,  whofe  experience       x64S* 
had  not  been  acquired  abroad*     The  regiments 
were  raoftly  commanded  by  the  nobility,  of  whom 
Montrofe  alone  poffeffed  military  talents ;  and  al- 
though they  refpe&ed  officers  of  eftablifhed  merit, 
their  influepce  among  the  covenanters,  as  in  the 
king's    army,   repreffed   the  growth  of  military 
genius. 

While  the  north  of  Scotland  was  thus  defolated  Exertions  of 
by  .war,  *he  fouth  was  afflided  with  a  deftruftive  *"**»«* 
peftilence.  The  nation,  languifeing  under  thefe 
accumulate4  calamities,  feemed  to  be  reduced  to 
the  laft  gafp  -f  but  was  fuftained  by  the  vigorous 
oounfels  of  a  (ingle  man.  The  talents  of  Argyle 
were  lefs  adapted  for  the  field  than  the  cabinet. 
The  new  levies  were  fucceffively  defeated ;  but  his 
exertions  were  never  once  intermitted,  to  obflruft 
the  progrefs,  and  prevent  the  jun&ion  of  Montrofe 
with  the  king.  The  parliament,  in  confequence 
of  the  plague,  was  transferred  fucceflively  to  Stir- 
ling and  Perth  ;  but  a  keen  fenfe  of  difhonour  was 
excited  by  the  difafters  fuftained  from  a  band  of 
undifciplined  highlanders,  and  Irifh  vagrants.  Emi- 
gration and  flight  were  feverely  prohibited.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  were  ordained  to  arm,  and  a 
new  requifnion  was  made  on  the  counties  for  ten 
thoufand  men  56. 

The  preparations  of  Morttrofe  to  fulfil  his  pro-  Months 
jnife  to  Charles,  were  not  lefs  vigorous ;  and  his 
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recent  vi&ories  attracted,  from  every  quarter,  rein* 
forcements  or  Fecruits.  The  army  muft  be  com-, 
puted  at  fix  thoufand,  with  which  he  emerged  from 
behind  the  mountains  5%  and  infulted  Perth,  where 
the  parliament  was  aflembled,  and  its  troops,  in  the 
expectation  of  reinforcements,  were  fecurely  en- 
trenched* But  the  fury  of  the  highlanders  was 
again  let  loofe.  Wherever  the  Campbells  were 
feated,  fire  and  fword  were  employed  for  their  ex- 
tirpation; and  the  approach  of  Montrofe  to  the 
Forth,  is  indelibly  marked  with  devaftation  and 
bloodflied 58.  Stirling  caftle  was  protected  by  a 
ftrong  garrifon ;  but  his  army  pafled  at  a  ford 
above,  and  in  its  progrefs  fouthward^  was  over- 
mLwy°h.y  taken  by  Baillie,  at  Kilfyth,  a  village  adjacent  to 
the  Roman  wall.  -  There,  the  laft  and  moil 
fplendid  of  his  victories  was  atchieved.  Baillie, 
,    cautious  from  his  recent  defeat,  had  affumed  a  fitu« 

57  He  had  three  thoufand  at  Aldern,  (Spalding,)  and  after 
the  battle  of  Alford  was  joined  by, Maclean  and  Glengairy, 
with  feven  hundred,  by  Macdonald  with  five  hundred,  by  the 
Atholmen,  Macgregors,  Macnab3,  and  Farquharfons*  and 
by  Aboyne  and  Airley,  with  twelve  hundred  foot,  and  three 
hundred  horfe.  (Wifhart,  ch.  12.  Salmonet.)  With  every 
abatement  for  lofa  or  defertion,  his  forces  cannot  be  computed 
at  lefs  than  fix  thoufand.  Wifhart  indeed  reduces  them  to 
four  thoufand  four  hundred  foot,  and  five  hundred  horfe,  at  the 
battle  of  Kilfyth.  But  that  fabulous  writer  uniformly  dimi- 
nifhes  the  numbers  and  the  lofa,  to  exaggerate  the  exploits  of  his 
hero.  In  the  prefent  expedition  he  tells  of  twenty  highlanders 
who  routed  three  hundred,  of  twelve  horfemen  who  defeated 
two  hundred  of  the  covenanted  horfe,  killing  fomeand  making 
prifoners  of  others. 

s»  Guthry's  Mem.  icjr.     Stevenfon,  1165.    Statiftlcal  Ac- 
couuts,  XV.  1 69. 
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ation  where  it  was  difficult  to  aft  offenfively,  but  book 
impoflible  to  be  attacked  without  the  definition  u  i^-.l* 
of  the  affailants.  Not  with  {landing  his  remon-  i&4S- 
flrances,  that  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  placed 
on  the  prefervation  of  the  army,  his  opinion  was 
overruled  by  the  committee  of  eftates ;  and  from 
a  perfuafion  that  the  enemy  prepared  to  retreat, 
his  army  was  injudicioufly  removed  to  afituation 
better  adapted  for  offenfive  operations.  Before 
they  were  embattled,  or  the  regiments  had  occu- 
pied their  refpe&ive  ftations,  the  engagement  was 
begun.  The  horfe  retired  in  diforder  on  the  in- 
fantry ;  the  decifive  moment  was  feized  by  Mon-. 
trofe,  and  his  army  rufhed  at  once  to  a  general 
attack.  The  wild  outcries,  the  favage  afpeft, 
and  the  furious  onfet  of  the  Irilh  and  highlanders, 
who  fought  almoft  naked,  and  which  are  formid- 
able to  the  riioft  regular,  were  ill  fuftained  by  un- 
difciplined  troops.  They  abandoned  their  arms  for 
an  unavailing  flight ;  and  were  purfued  to  the  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  miles,  with  unrelenting  rage. 
If  the  royalifts  are  to  be  credited,  not  a  man  ef- 
caped  out  of  fix  thoufand  foot.  According  to  the 
moft  moderate  computation,  four  or  five  thoufand 
periflied  in  the  field  ;  and  this  barbarous  flaughter 
of  the  unrefifting  infantry,  is  fufficient  to  prove, 
that  unlefs  by  thofe  generous  cavaliers,  the  Ogilvies 
and  the  Gordons,  of  whom  the  horfe  confifted,  no 
quarter  was  granted  in  the  purfuit $9. 

*9  Narrative  in  Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  271,  Wifliart.  Guthry. 
gajmpnet.     Crawford's  Hift.  MS. 
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book  Thus,  from  a  train  of  ^  diftinguiflied  explpitsf 
fc  v°  _,  the  refuk  of  a  fortunate  temerity  combined  with 
.  T645-  prudence,  all  Scotland  was  open  to  the  victorious 
tfcnt'ftic-  Montrofe.  Tta  forces  collected  in  the  weft  and 
*tkm  fouth,  were  difperfed  on  his  approach.     The  prin- 

cipal covenanters  fled  to  England  or  Ireland,  and 
the  towns  endeavored  to  deprecate  his  refentment 
by  an  early  fubmiffion.  His  friends  were  releafed  at 
Edinburgh,  ifrom  a  long  imprifonment ;  and  the 
city  was  prefer ved  by  a  fpecious  clemency,  and  a 
raging  peftilence,  from  the  chaftifement  which  his 
troops  were  prepared  to  inflift.  A  few  incendiaries 
were  executed  at  Glafgow,  which  was  fecured 
from  pillage  by  a  feeret  referve  of  loyalty,  or  more 
probably  by  an  ample  contribution.  Moderation, 
however,  was  now  neceflary  to  conciliate  the  people, 
and  encourage  their  fubmiffion  to  the  royal  caufe. 
The  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  earls  of  AnnandaJe 
and  Linlithgow,  the  lords  Seaton,  Drummond, 
Erfldne,  Fleming,  Carnegie  and  other  noblemen, 
embraced  his  party ;  his  authority  was  enlarged 
by  a  new  commiflion  to  aft  as  viceroy,  and  a  par* 
liament  was  fumpioned  to  meet  at  Glafgow. .  The 
triumph  of  the  royalifts  was  complete,  but  of  ihort 
duration  ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  more  attentive 
obfervers,  that  the  ftrength  and  the  fucceffes  of 
JMontrofe  were  transient.  Hs  had  overrun  the 
country,  in  the  courfe  of  a  barbarous  and  defultory 
war,  undertaken  in  the  moft  defperate  circum- 
fiances  ;  waged  by  banditti,  and  fupported  by  de- 
predations ;  but  had  acquired  no  fortified  place  or 
pafs,  nor   eftabliftied  any  durable  foundation  in 
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Scotland,  and  his  authority  hever  extended  beyond  book 
his  detachments,  or  the  precin&s  of  his  camp.    To  v  __ ^1  ^ 
afford  a  confcientious  fupport  to  his  friends,  and  a      **4s« 
terrible  example  of  vengeance   to  his   enemies  ; 
to  treat  the  neutral  as  difaffe&ed  or  hoftile,  were 
the  fevere  maxims  on  which  he  conduced  the  war  ; 
but  the  execution  of  thefe  maxims  had  produced 
an  impreflion  of  fear  and  hatred,  which  a  fudden 
and  fufpicious  clemency  was  infufficient  to  eradi- 
cate.    The  exceffes  of  his  foldiers  had  rendered 
t  his.caufe  univerfally  odious.    Inftead  of  the  general 
fubmiflion,  or  that  frequent  refort  which  he  ex- 
pected to  his  ftandard,  he  was  joined  by  few,  the 
dependents   chiefly  of  the  marquis   of   Douglas, 
whofe  aid  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a 
fudden  defe&ion,  which  mud  be  attributed  either 
to  the  arrogance,  or  the  envy,  which  his  recent  ho- 
nours and  promotion  had  infpired.     The  Gordons 
retired  to  the  north  in  difguft  ;  the  Macdonalds 
returned  to  fecrete  their  plunder  in  the  hills,  or  to 
execute  fome  new  fcheme  of  revenge  on  the  dif- 
trift  of  Argyle.     Prefuming  on  the  uniform  fuc- 
cefs  of  his   arms,  he  advanced  with  a  diminifhed 
force  to  the  borders  ;  expefting  a  reinforcement  of 
cavalry  from  England.     But  the  national  fortreffes 
remained  with  the  covenant,  and  there  was  reafon 
to  apprehend,  that  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  - 
loft  by  one  battle,  might  bere  gained  by  another. 

When  the  fatal   battle  of  Kilfyth  was  reported   Defeat  at 
in  England,  David'Lefly  returned  by  rapid  marches,  V^*\i 
with  his  cavalry  to  Berwick,  where  the  principal 
covenanters,  had  fled  for  refuge.     His  defign  at 

A  firft 


firft  was  to  intercept  Montrdfe  at  the  Fdrtfi,  611 
his  retreat  to  the   mountains,  but   at   Gladfrauif 
1645-      in  Lothian,   his  march    was  fuddenly   reverfed* 
on  intelligence  that  the  royalifts   were  Rationed 
in  Ettrick  foreft,    unconfcious  of  his    motions, 
and    from    their   profound    fecurity  eafily    fur* 
prifed.     His  near  approach  was  concealed  by  night* 
In  the  morning  his  army  was  difcovered,  within  a 
mile  of  Selkirk,  where  the  royalifts  occupied  the 
adjacent  woods  of    Philiphaugh*     Whatever  the 
abilities  of  the  general,  or  the  perfonal  valour  of 
the   foldier   could   accomplifh,  was  performed  in 
this  extremity    by    Montrofe.     His    troops  were 
outnumbered  and  attacked  by  furprife  ;  but  he  en- 
deavoured to  retrieve  the  difafter  incurred  from  the 
negligence  of  his  fcquts  j  fuftained  for  fome  time 
an  unequal  conflift,  and  when  his  foot  was  broken 
by  Lefly's  defperate  charge,  he  withdrew  with  a 
few  horfe,  to  regain  the  mountains  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  flight.     A  thoufand  royalifts  were  buried  iii 
the  field.     An    hundred    Irifh    were    fhot   at   a 
(lake 60 ;  and  the  covenanters  are  juftly  accufed  of 
abufing   the   privileges  of  vi&ory,   by   hiftorians 
who  relate  with  unfeeling  exultation,  the  maffacre 
of  fix  thoufand  "at  the  battle   of  Kilfyth.     Were 
thefe  hiftorians  to  be  believed,  the  foot  were  dif- 
armed  by  a  promife  of  quarter,  and  at  the  mitiga- 
tion   of  the  clergy,    perfidioufly,  murdered ;    the 
fugitives  whom  the  peafants  had  intercepted  and 
fpared,  were  colle&ed  on  a  bridge  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  committee 

Co  laille,  lu  164.     Ru/hw.  v'i.  231* 
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of  eftates,  precipitated  into  the  dream.  Their  out* 
frages,  it  is  certain,  were  feverely  retaliated ;  the 
Irifh  were  uniformly  excepted  from  quarter  in 
both  kingdoms,  as  banditti  profcribed  by  the  laws 
of  war  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  pri-» 
foners  were  fometimes  facrificed  by  the  fury  of  the 
foldiers,  or  more  frequently  by  the  revenge  of  the 
peafants  and  populace,  when  fent  to  thofe  places 
which  had  fuffered  from  their  depredations4*. 
But  atrocities,  which  are  credible  only  of  the  Irifh 
maflacre,  are  tranfcribed  according  to  the  credu- 
lity of  authors,  from  Wifhart  the  partial  hifto- ' 
rian  of  Montrofe ;  a  writer  lefs  attached  to  vera- 
city, than  ftudious  to  frame  and  adorn  a  panegyrical 
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ei  Burnet,  L  52, 

ez  Salmonct  and  Guthry  were  afhamed  to  transcribe  th« 
laft  ftory  from  Wifhart,  of  the  prifoncrs  thrown  alive  into  the 
Tweed.  The  fa&  is,  that  from  Berwick  to  Peebles  there 
was  not  a  fingle  bridge  on  the  Tweed,  (See  Pont's  Maps  in. 
Bkau's  Atlas,)  and  father  Hay  is  obliged  to  transfer  the  fcene 
to  Linlithgow  bridge,  above  forty  miles  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Memoirs  MS.  Advocates'  Library .{  The  firft  itory  is 
evidently  founded  on  the  execution  of  the  Irifh  ;  a  fact  atteft- 
ed  by  Rufhworith,  and  fufficiently  inhuman  5  but  they  wete 
uniformly  treated,  in  conlequence  of  the  Iriih  maflacre,  as 
troops  who  neither  gave  nor  received  quarter.  But  the  fame 
hiftorians,  who  relate  the  maflacre  of  the  prifoners  who  fur- 
rendered,  and  of  the  fugitives  who  efcaped  from  the  field, 
would  perfuade  us  that  the  horfe  were  preferved  by  flight,  and 
.that  the  foot  confided  only  of  five  hundred,  of  whom  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rejoined  Montrofe.  Such,  in  extenuating  their 
hero's  lofs,  is  their  judicious  allowance  for  maflacre,  and  the 
carnage  of  the  field. 

"  But 
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But  the  fury  of  civil  wars,  trhen  the  battle  fatf 
ceafed,  is  almoft  invariably  referved  for  the  fcaffbld. 
l645-  The  number  feletted  far  execution  was  reduced  tor 
©ftheroy-  fix;  prefident  Spottifwood*  the  archbifliop's  fon, 
^^  fir  William  Rollock,  the  attendant  of  Mo&trofe 
from  England,  colonel  Nathaniel  CJoitlon*  fir 
Philip  Nefbit,  Ogilvy  of  Iniiercharity,  Guthry,  the 
bifhop  of  Murray's  fon,  Murray  the  earl  of  TulK- 
bardines  brother.  Their  crimes  were  found  in 
thofe  fanguinary  laws  againft  ftate  offences,  which 
are  (till  flexible  to  the  interpretation,  and  fubfervi- 
ent  to  the  interefh  of  the  prevailing  party,  ilill 
cruel  and  inexorable  to  the  unfortunate  ;  but  by 
which  the  adherents  of  each  may  alternately  fuffer. 
The  execution  of  Spottifwood  was  peculiarly  un-> 
jufh  He  had  framed,  or  brought  the  commiffion 
to  Montrofe,  and  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary, 
which  the  parliament  had  formerly  .conferred  on 
Lanerk.  He  was  convi&ed  therefore,  of  an  dbfo- 
lete  treafon,  becaufe  he  impugned  the  authority 
of  the  three  eftates  ;  but  his  fentence  may  be  more 
truly  afcribed  to  the  proftitution  of  his  judicial 
chara&er  in  the  trial  of  Balmerino,  and  the  fuf- 
picion  to  which  he  was  obnoxious,  of  corrup- 
tion on   the  bench  *\      Lord  Ogilvy  would  have 

ihared 

61  Baillie,  i.  71.  Pari.  1584.,  ch.  130,  "That  none  prefumeto 
*«  impugn  the  dignity  and  the  authority  of  the  three  eftates,  or  to 
"  feck  or  procure  the  innovation  or  diminution  of  the  power  and 
««  authority  of  the  fame,  or  any  of  them,  under  the  pain  of  trea- 
*<  fon."  So  concife,  yet  at  the  fame  time  fo  comprehenfive,  vague, 
and  arbitrary  ^  were  the  treafon  laws  of  Scotland.     This  ad  wa*  • 

puffed 
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mafed  tSc  feme  fete  j  but  efcaped  by  exchanging  B  °^P  -^ 
cloaths  with  his  fitter  in  prifon.     The  parliament  u.  y^mS. 
was  importuned  by  the  vindi&ive  zeal  of  theclergy,      l645' 
but- refilled  the  farther  effufion  of  blood;    and 
inftead  bf  forfeitures,  eftabliftied  a  fixed  compofi- 
tion,   on  which  the    delinquents  obtained  their 
teleaJTe*. 

Montrofe  himfelf,  when  the  defeat  appeared  irre* 
trievable,  had  retired  to  Peebles,  and  colle&ing  two 
hundred  of  his  fugitive  horfe,  continued  his  retreat 
br  flight  acrofs  the  Forth  and  Tay,  till  fecured  in 
Athol  from  the  danger  of  purfuit.  But  his  reputa- 
tion among  the  Highlanders  was  ruined  by  his  de- 
-  feat.  The  Gordons  were  alienated  or  reftrained  by 
Huntley,  their  invidious  chieftain,  who  had  emerged 
from  concealment^  and  refented  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  Montrofe  as  derogatory  to  his  own.  A 
few. troops  were  colle&ed  with  which  he  harrafled 
the  covenanters,  and  attempted  to  join  Lord  Digby 
from  England  ;  but  his  former  army  was  never 
reftored,  and  his  actions  are  unequal  to  the  re- 
putation of  his  former  exploits.  Digby  and  Lang- 
-dale  had  undertaken,  on  the  report  of  fome 
doubtful  advantage*  to  penetrate  fror«  Newark* 
with  fifteen  hundred  horfe,  to  the  atiiftance  of 
Montrofe;    but  the  attempt  was  defperate  after 

pa(Ted  to  preferve  the  epifcopal  eftate  in  parliament,  againft-  the 
efforts  of  the  prefbyterians,  and  employed  for  the  execution  of 
Spottifveood  its  moil  a&ive  partifan.  The  earl  of  Argyle  was 
afterwards  executed  on  the  fame  ad*  *c*o  the- reproach  of 
«  juftice." 
H  Burnet's  Hilt.  I  53.     Refcinded  Aft*.    'WHharU      * 
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His  defeat*  They  were  defeated  by  Copley  * 
Sherburn,  and  again  by  the  Scottifh  garrifon  aft 
Carlifle ;  and  unable  either  to  advance*  or  to  retreat 
from  Dumfries,  the  commanders  embarked*  for 
Ireland,  and  left  the  remains  of  their  forces  to 
difperfe65. 
Glamor-  To  conclude  the  misfortunes  of  this  dtfeftrous 

StonT1^  campaign,  the  lad  and  mod  unpopular  fupport  was 
detected,  on.  which  Charles  relied.  The  Scottifh 
forces  in  UHter,  who  rejefted  the  ceflation,  and 
the  Englifh  who  acceded  to  the  covenant,  had 
maintained  their  fituation,  and  continued  even  to 
wage  an  offenfive  war,  when  deferted  and 
weakened  by  the  connivance  ©f  government  with 
the  IrHh  infurgents.  The  benefits  expe&ed  from 
die  ceflation  were  loft  to  Charles,  when  the  forces 
which  he  had  withdrawn  from  Ireland  were  dif- 
perfed  by  Fairfax,  To  obtain  the  affiftance  of  the 
native  Iriih,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  was 
the  objeft  of  his  fecret  treaty  with  their  agents,  who 
attended  at  court,  and  of  the  peace  which  Ormond 
his  lieutenant  was  inftrufted  to  conclude.  Their 
terms,  however,  were  extravagant.  They  would  nei- 
ther confide  in  a  verbalaffurance  of  future  farisfao- 
lion,  nor  without  relinquifhing  the  proteftant  in-. 
tereft,  could  he  openly  accede  to  their  religiou8.de* 
mands.  Lord  Herbert,  the  marquis  of  Worcefter** 
eldeft  fon,  a  catholic,  connected  with  many  Iriih  fa- 
milies, was  created  earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  invefted 
with  the  moft  iecret  and  extraordinary  powers.   He 

«*  Btttnct'aHifU  Ruffiw.vii,  130— 4.   Oarend.iv.  718. 
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fca&  iftftrttfted  t$  negociate  with  the  confederate  *Q*ok 
IrHh^  >  and  .  conclude  fuch  'articles,  "as  it  were  i  -/-iutj 
**■  Jiinfit  for  the  king  at  ptfsfcirt  to  acknowledge  pub-  l6^ 
**  Jidy,  and  in  which  his  lieutenant  Ormond  could 
*•  not  be  feeni"  .The  commiffion  was  granted 
ufcder  his  privy  fignot,  whh  j&t  the  approbation  or 
knowledge  of  his  council,  that  his  juft  defigns; 
fiysCrlaiiiorgan,  might  take  effeft,  or  that  th» 
commiflion  might  be  difavowed  if  discovered,  and  - 
hi*  hoaoui  f>referv«d"%  While  .Qrmond  was 
iffiduwfly  employed  at  Dublin,  to  moderate  the 
demands  of  the  confederate  Irifh,  Glamorgan, 
concluded  ,a  fecret  treaty  with  their  council  at 
Kilkenny*  and  confirmed  the  public  exercife  of 
the  catholic  religion,  the  jurifdidion  of  their 
jariefte,  and  the  enjoyment,  of  the  ecclefiaftiatf 
teyenues  and  churches  which  they  had  acquired 
finge  the  infurreftion  commenced*  Ten  thoufand 
men  were  ftipuUted  in  return  to  affifl  the  king;; 
but  before  the  public  and  oftenfible  treaty  was 
concluded  with  .Qrmond,  the  fecret  trania&ioqs 
of  Glamorgan  bad  tranfpircd.  The  articles  were 
found  on' the  titular  archbifhop  of  Tuam,  who 
Was  {lain  by  the  Scots  at  the  fiege  of  Sligo.  Gla- 
morgan was  arretted,  to  avert,  the  obloquy  of  i 
treaty  ruinous  to  the  proteftant  intereft.  His 
commiffipn  was  publicly  difavowed  by  Charles, 
who  protefted,  that  he  was  merely  entrufted  with 
credentials  for  raifing  forces,  and  inftrufted  not  to 
negociate    without    the   directions  of  Ormondj 

*s  Chrend.  State  Papers,  &  201. 
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*  %$  *   tntich  lefs  tb  refign  the  religion  and  property  df 

*  '■■/  -^  ^the  church  *y.     Profeffions  fo   repugnant   to  ap- 
**45-      pearance,    were    generally    disbelieved.    In    the 

ppiiiion  of  the  people,  the  king's  attachment 
to  popery  was  attefted  by  the  unfelu&ant  facrificfc 
bf  the  proteftants  m  Ireland  ;  and  his  fhare  in  the 
iranfaftions .  of  Glamorgan  is  ftill  a  controverted 
fubjefl:  of  hiftorical  doubt.  There  are  twovrir* 
/  cumftances  'which  afford  the  ftrongeft  prefump- 

tion,  that  the  powers  conferred*  on  Glamorgan, 
and  the  conceflions  with  which  he  was  entrufted, 
'were  of  the  moft  unlimited,  and  according  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  age,  of  the  moft  unjuftifiable 
nature.  His  releafe  was  almoft  immediate  \  and 
he  experienced,  inftead  of  any  abatement  of 
favour,  the  moft  unbounded  affeftion ;  was  e»- 
'ployed  to  refume  the  fame  negociations ;  en- 
couraged by  an  affurance  that  the  inftru&ions  to 
himfelf,  and  the  promifes  made  to  the  popifh 
*  nuncio,  would  be  fulfilled  by  CharleS ;  and  at  a 
period  ftill  more  difaftrous,  received  a  fecret  in- 
timation, confirmed  by  the  moft  folemn  aflever- 
ations,  that  as  he  alone,  kamidft  an  univerfal^ 
defeftion,  had  continued  faithful,  the  king  would 
,  negleft  no  opportunity  to  efcape  into  his  and  the 

'  nuncio's  hands.     But  the  filertce  of  Clarendon  is 
'  a  decifive  proof.     He  had  examined  the  whole 
tranfa&ion,  and  after  the  reftoration,  exa&ed  a 
minute  explanation  from  Glamorgan  himfelf.     But 

*7  It  was  publicly  difavowed,  in  a  declaration  to  parliament, 
and  privately,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Ormcmd.     Rufhw.  vii. 
.  222.     Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  ii.  App.  p.  J  2. 
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in  bis  private  correfpondence,  he  refufes  to  dis- 
honour his  hiftory  by  a  vindication  of  xneafures, 
which  he    confiderfed,    perhaps    with  too,  much      **4* 
afperity,  as  irreconcilable  with  piety,  jttftice,  and 
prudence,  and  one  of  thofe  ftratagems  peculiar  to 
the  king  *\     The  unexpe&ed  fuccefs  of  Montrofe 
and  his  Irifli  auxiliaries,  had  encouraged  Charles 
to  employ  the  milder,  yet  more  romantic  genius 
of  Glamorgan  in  a  fimilar  miffion;   and  notwith- 
ftanding    his    folemn  declarations,    he    did    not 
fcruple  to  eftablifli  the  catholic  religion  in  Ireland, 
provided  the  Englifti  parliament  were  fubdued  by 
its  arms.     His   eommiffions  to  Glamorgan  were 
granted  on  the  eve,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge,  while  his  armies  were  yet  un. 
broken,  and  his  hopes  entire;  before  the  urgent 
plea  of  neceflity  could  juftify  the  introduction  of 
the  Irifh  into  England,     But  the  difcovery  and 
difavowal  of  the  fecret  treaty,  retarded  the  fuc- 
cours  expefted  from  Ireland,  till  his  circumftances 
were  too  defperate  to  admit  of  relief. 

«•  Sec  Note  XI. 
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$ttmtktLjf  Charles.— ^His  efcape  to  the  Scots. — Ne* 
gociations  at  Newcq/ile.— Departure  of  the  Stats 
and  Surrender  of  the  King. — Mutiny  of  the  Eng- 
lijh  Army,  and  Seizure  of  his  Perfon,*—Negocia+ 
Horn  mtb  the  Army,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
Scots.— Engagement,  Second  Civil  War,  Inva/ion, 
and  Defeat  of  the  Stats.— Trial,  Death,  and  Cba* 
taSer  of  the  King. 

DURING  the  winter  feafon,  the  fituation  of  B  o  o  k 
Charles  was  tr*%  deplorable.    The  judicious  c  _v* 
caution  obferv$d  ia  the  former,  had  been  abandoned      ,*46. 
unnecefarily  m  the  laft  campaign*     In  one  raft  S°nof 
and  »  fatal  engagement,  the  flrength  and  fortune  of 
his  arms  were  irretrievably  ruined ;  the  reft  was  a 
rapid  fucceifioa  of  defeats,  in  which  the  remains  of 
Jijs  force?  were  fcjparately  cpnfumed,    His  garrifons 

*  4  were 
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Were  almoft  all  reduced  or  inverted,  without  3 
profpeft  of  relief,  or  the  ip?ans  of  retreat.  When 
jf46.  Montrofe  was  vanquiffied  In  Scotland,  the  laft 
hopes  of  the  royalifts  were  extinguifjied ;  and  on 
the  defeat  of  Aft  ley,  during  his  march  to  Oxford, 
the  laft  appearance  of  an  army  was  diffolved. 

As  every  military  refource  had  been  tried  and 
exhaijfted,  no  alternative  remained  for  Charles* 
but  an  immediate  peace,  or  an  unavailing  refift- 
^nce,  till  furrounded  and  taken.  From  the  pros- 
perous fituation  of  its  affairs  at  prefent,  he  could 
not  expedt  that  the  parliament  would  mitigate  the 
.  rigor  of  its  former  demands.  Nothing  lefs  than 
fubmiffion  almoft  unconditional,  could  preferve 
even  &  decent  image  of  his  regal  authority ;  and 
as  the  whole  would  otherwife  be  loft  or  forfeited^ 
true  policy  required  that  he  fhould  yield.  Defti- 
tute  of  power,  and  expqf^d  already  to  the  mercy 
of  his  enemies,  there  was  no  pl&ce  for  a  negocia- 
tion  upon  equal  terms.  The  parliament  would 
have  been  diffolVed,  and  its  authority  utterly  anni- 
hilated if  his  arms  had  prevailed.  The  aperatipn 
of  the  fame  law  was  to  be  expe&ed  in  returu }  au4 
the  king,  who  had  performed  his  part  with  dignity, 
'  r  *  and  was  abfolved  from  the  confequences,  might 
have  fubmkted  without  difgr^ce  to  his  fate. 
Hisdcftgns.  Unhappily  for  Charles,  his  mind  was  not  yet 
prepared,  and  could  never  be  perfuaded,  to  yield 
to  the  iniquity  of  the  times.  He  imagined,  after  an 
artful  evafion  of  every  former  treaty,  that  an  equal 
negociation  was  ftill  open  when  his  arms  had 
failed.  •  Accordingly  he  folicited,  .by  repeated  meft 

fages^ 
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fggtf,  ft  paffport  for  commiffioners,  an<J  propofed  sook 

a  peribnal  treaty  with  the  parliament  ip  London  j   .  ^'..^j. 

but  without  any  feripus  inclination  to  peace,     Hi*       *M^ 

defign*  as  explained  in  a  letter  to  lord  Digby,  was 

to  get  to  London  on  th^  honourable  condition  of 

being  acknowledged  king ;  but  at  the  fame  time 

with  0ie  Jnficjious  expectation,  "  of  drawing  either 

"  the  prelbyterians  or  independents  {o  fide  with* 

"  him  for  extirpating .e^ch  other*  fa  that  I  jhalk 

^  be  really  king .  again  \"  A  fubtle  apd  dangerous 

policy,  the  concealed  objeft  pf  his  fut$re  negocia-. 

tjons,  ^nd  the  caqie  of  his  deftrufUon, :  efcaped 

iu&  the  vigilant  observation  of  parliament.     The 

capLtai  was  filled  with  his  adherents,  and  torn 

with  diffenfions,  and  from  the  infincerity  which 

the  publication  of  his  cabinet  had  revealed,  in  the 

treaty  at  Uxbridge,  every  proposal  for  Jiegociation 

was  rejeded  by  the  two  houfes,  who  fignified  that, 

bills  were  preparing,  his  aflent  toT  which,  would, 

afford  the  fureft  -pledge  of  his  defire  for  pe^ca 

from  the  parliament  his  views  wer/e  dire&ed  tq 

the  Scots ;  and  however  vifionary  his^expedations. 

to:  prolong  the  war,  and  engage  the  prefbyterians 

and  independents  to  extirpate  each  other,  in  order 

to  reftore  his  power  ;  their  diffenfions  had  acquired 

an  extreme  violence,  from  a  fubjedl  which,  to  them 

3t  leaft,  was  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

The  conclufions  of  the  Weftminfter  aflembly'  Prefoytery 
^f  divines  had  returned  from  Scotland,  fanSioned     opte 
by  its  general  affembly  and  parliament,  but  were 

1  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  iii.  Letter  433.  p.  452.     Rufh- 
Vrorth,  vii.  215,  &c. 

adopted 
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adopted  by  tfce  English  pariiament,  rather  a*  a 
religion*  experiment  than  a  permanent  inftkutidiu 
The  prefbyferitui'  fotw*  of  government  was  eftafe- 
lift ed  for  a  tirte,'  to  be  r^verfed;  or  attered  if  it 
proved  inconvenient ;  but  the  parliament  rrfufed 
tb  fender'the  church  fupreme,  and  independent  of 
(the  ft&e.  That  its  form4  were  fcVful,  and  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  was  the  utmoft  that  could  be 
<ftfeakifed;j  and  the  power  of  the  keys,  by  which  the 
i^orarit  6r  unworthy  were  excommunicated  Aior 
Excluded  from  the  ordinattces  t>f  religion^  \wast 
limited  by-  an  ordinance  to  certain  degrees' ef 
ignorance  and  particular  crimes.'  Was  it  Hot  the* 
duty  of  a  fhepherd,  the  pfelbyterians  cxdatoned,- 
to  reft  rain  his  flock  from  unwholeforae  paftufes  ? 
and  had  not  the  facfamejital  fymbols  or  elen&eftts 
a  myftfcal  'and  double  efficacy,  not  only  to  teger 
iterate  the  righteow  to -ah  kikt nal  -  life,  but  to 
tVansftife'into  the  body,  who*  tmworthity  ttken^ 
the  guilt  and  perdition  df  an  afitual  accomplice  in 
Ae  death  of  ChTift  ?  They  were  told  that  it  wa$ 
the  duty  of  a  faithful  paftor,  not  to  ftarve  but  *e 
nourifli  his  flock,  or  reminded  that  Judas  fat  wjfH 
bis  matter  at  fapper ;  and  in  proportion  to  tbeif 
impatience  of  the  civil  authority,  their  chuteh  was 
*ut»-  more  ftraitty  begirt  with  the  laws.  -From  con- 
Swimra!7  gregation^l  andclaflical  prefbyteries  to  provincial 
fynods,  appeals  were  dtabliflied,  in  due  grada- 
tion, to  the  fupreme  affemfcly  of  the  national 
diurch;  from  thence  to  parliament;  and  civil  com? 
raiflioners  were  ordained  to  determine,  in  eacl} 
province,  fuch*  "fcandalous  offences  as  the  general 

ordinance 


orSftaifee  had  neglected  to  eftumdWtt*  Subofdl*  b  a  o  *  : 
nation  among  eccleftafttad  tribunals  wis  rettdily  ad** 
iriifted,  but  ap^fe  to- the  civil  raagiftrate  were 
deemed  inconfiftent  with  the  diviae  tight  of  the 
prefbyterian  church.:  Toleration,  however,  wa*: 
flail  more  offenfive  than  even  this  jealous  referva* 
tiori  of  power.  The  independents  combined  with 
the  Eraftians  in  parliament,  to  procure  a  charitable 
indiilgehce  for  the  tender  conference;  but  tb^ 
pfteftyteriajis  refitted  liberty  of  confcience,  as  meom- 
parible  with  the  folemn  obligations  of  the  covenant 
to  maintain  uniformity  and  exterminate  fcWftft. 
The  outcry  was  inftigated  and  joined  by'  the  Scots, 
the  nsmonftrances  of  whofe  affembly  ami  parlia* 
ment  were  lurreptitioufly  pubfifhed*  wkh  a  preface 
which  the  commons  ordained  to  be  burnt.  The  lat- 
ter profefied  their  inflexible  refchition,  not  to  grant 
to  ten  thoufand  ecclefiaftkal  judicatories  an  unlimit- 
ed and  arbitrary  power,  independent  of  parliament 
and'  inconfiftent  with  the  laws.  But  the  public 
diflenfions  were  not  thereby  appealed.  The 
groans  of  the  pulpit  were  reiterated  from  the 
j>refs,  and  the  new  form  of  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment was  never  eftabKfhed,  except  in  London  and 
LaJicaihire,  but  rejefted  ,by  the  clergy  as  a  lame 
attd  Eraftian  prefbytery,  defe&ive  in  the  requifite 
fcower  of  the  keys.  The  prefbyterians  who  had 
refufed  to  tolerate  or  comprehend  the  independents 
vithin  the  pale  of  the  church,  endeavoured  at  the 
fame  time  to  prevent  their  feceffion,  to  fupprefs 
their  congregations,  and  deprive  the  feftaries  of  a 
(hare  of  power  j  and  were  obferved  to  maaifeft  the 
H  feme 
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book;:  fame  perfecting  fpirit  from/which  they  h$d ftrft^ 
■u  ^  _r  fered,  w4  fo  recg n£ly  eftapgd  ifaemfelv«$  \ 
jjjjj^5      :  Befufc^  thefe,  there  w$rev,  other,  caufa  .of  deep 
offeree  toexafperate  tb&  &J9t*.   rThe  indfjpandent 
armies  wer#.  amply  provided  j  but  their  g,«.whofe 
affiftance  at  firft  wa&  fo  eagerly  foliated,  had  been 
long  neglected, and  many  otoliths  intervened  without 
pay  qr  fupplies,    T{ieir  coramifiioners,  whofe  Jetterq . 
w-r-e  intercepted  and;  examined,  sind  their  remon* 
(trances  fuffered  to  remain  unanfw,e red,  were. equally  - 
diftegarded};  and  in  proportions  their  affiftance  bc*t 
<#me  unne^elfery,  it  was  gradually  declined  in  every  ? 
public  confutation.     On  the  pramife  or  advance  of 
a  month's  arrears,  their  army  was  engaged  in  the 
fiege  of  Newark*,  but  an  irritating  refblution  was 
paffed  by  tfee  cowmohs,  for  the  furrender  of  the 
cautionary  g^rriforis,  Jwhkh  they*  poffeffed  in  the* 
north,  and  againft  the  free  quarters  and  cohtribu* 
tions,  which  their  neceffities  had  exa&ed.     The 
fe&  13,  that  the  Scots  themfelves  had  provoked 
thefe  offences,  by  their  undue  interference , in  Eng* 
life  affairs.     Not  Satisfied'  with  the  military  aid, 
which  in  found  policy  was  due  to  parliament, 
they  intermingled  officioufly  in  its  private  councils* 
like  true  zealots,  to  dictate  their  own  religion. to 
England*     As  long  as  their  affiftance  was  necef* 
fary,  and  the  prefby terian  intereft  continued  -  tp 
predominate,  their  friendship   was   refpe&ed  and 
affiduoufly  cultivated ;  but  when  the  independents, 
to  whom  they  were  irreconcilable,    acquired  an 

*  Ruffiworth,  vii.   205 — 12—^26—56—60.     Neal>  iii.   29S. 
Whitlock,  203.- Sdhfcn's  Tabic  TaUrt-   • 
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ftlcenfoaey  after  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  no  terms  of  book 
moderation  were  obferved  \  \__  _1  ^ 

Few  princes,  perhaps,  could  have  refilled  the  l***v, 
temptation  to  profit  from  difienfions,  which  m  a  a»de* 
fituation  lefs  defperate  might  have  availed  the  king. 
But  he. had  nothing  left  to  contribute  to  either 
party,  the  name  and  contemned  authority  of  a 
king  excepted ;  and  to  recover  his  power  by.  in- 
volving his  enemies  in  mutual  hoftiliries,  was  an 
cxpe&ation  not  lefs  fallacious  than  dangerous  in 
the  experiment,  and  deftructive  to  himfelf.  The 
independents  might  promife  a  fairer  toleration  of 
cpifcopacy,  the  prefbyterians  a  larger  mejifure 
of  regal  power  j  but  his  good  faith  would  become 
juflly  iufpicious,  and  his  defign  to  prolong  the 
war  would  be  rendered  odious,  by  fuch  compli- 
cated intrigues. 

.  His  advances  to  thefe  parties  were  entrufted  to  witiitheb- 
Afhburnham  and  Montreville  the  French  refident.  ^IT^ST 
The  independents  were  affured  of  his  concurrence 
to  exterminate  the  tyrannical  forms  of  prefbytery  ; 
but  refufed  to  feparate  their  intereft  from  parlia* 
meht,  or  the  public  welfare :  the  prefbyterians  were 
not  lefs  attached  to  the  covenants,  nor  lefs  inflexi- 
ble in  their  refolution  to  abolifh  epifcopal  power. 
Montreville,  who  had  applied  in  vain  to  the  Scottifh 
commiffioners,  undertook  an  unfuccefsful  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland.  On  his  return,  his  deception 
.  was  more  favourable,  or  his  intrigues  more  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  Scottifh  army  j  yet  whatever  affurances 
were  given  by  its  generals,  or  confirmed  by  the 

*  Holli*' Mem.  p .  46.    Rufliw.  vii.  12  3. 
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Englifh  preftryterians,  to  whom  the  negoeiatiobs 
were  communicated,  mull  remain  uncertain,  nofc 
withstanding  the  publication  of  his  cartefpoadaice 
with  the  king.  He  engaged,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  part  of  the  queen  regent  and  the  king  of 
France,  that  Charles  fhould  be  received  as  foveretgn 
in  the  Scottish  camp,  where  his  confeience  and 
honour  fhould  be  refpe&ed  and  unreftrained  ;  that 
his  adherents  fhould  be  protected,  and  his  efforts 
to  recover  his  loft  prerogatives  fapported  by  the 
united  arms  of  the  Scots.  The  counterpart  to  this 
ftrange  obligation,  was  a  promife  equally  elufory 
from  Charles,  to  grant  full  fatisfaclion  refpe&ng  . 
church  government,  when  convinced  that  it  wae 
not  againfl  his  confeience.  An  obligation  in  the 
name  of  the  French  king,  might  be  afcribed  to  the 
punctilious  averfion  of  Charles  to  treat  in  per- 
fon  with  his  rebellious  fubjefts ;  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  correfponding  obligation  from  the  Scots 
to  Montreville;  to  concur  with  his  adherents  in 
the  fupport  of  his  declining  caufe*.     The  moft 

4  There  13  no  trace  of  fuch  obligation  in  Montreville's  cor* 
refponebnee  with  Charles.  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  320.  <5. 
Birt  he  afferts,  in  his  difpatches  to  his  own  court,  that  he  had 
obtained  a  written  engagement  from  the  Scots,  which  they  per. 
fuaded  Charles  afterwards  to  permit  them  to  withdraw.  Thurloe 
State  Papers,  i.  83. 4.  This  might  be  necefTary  in  1647  to  aifert 
to  his  court,  as  he  was  recalled  in  difgrace  for  engaging  the  French 
king's  name  on  unfufficitnt  gronnds.  But  that  no  fuch  obliga- 
tion exifted  is  certain:  1.  Becaufe  it  is  neither  referred  to  in 
his  engagement,  nor  once  mentioned  in  his  correfpondenee  with 
Charles:  .2.  Notwithftanding  its  being,  with  draws,  Cla/endon 
muft  have  obtained  a  copy,  with  the  other  papers,  from  fecrctayv 
Nicholas.  Montrevillc's  Qwn.«ngagejBfot  waft  withdrawn,  yet 
.H^t^Sri9  preferved. 

probable 
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probable  mterpjetfction  of  this  ebfcure  tranfedto*  B  Qv9  * 
i&,  that  the  king  apd  the  Engliih  prefbyterians,  who   i._—v^^ 
were  uniformly  confulted,  had  recourfe  &  general      ^6' 
affurances,  and  were  mutually  deceived.    They  eao* 
•pelted  a  confirmation  of  prefbyteriaa  government 
He  anticipated  the  unconditional  fupport  of  their 
allies  the  Scots,   and  fignified  to  Ormond  hb 
extravagant  expectations,  that  the  latter  would 
unite  with  Moatrofe  to  compel  the  parliament  to 
foe  for  peace.     They  engaged,  indeed,  to  efcort 
hirn  to  their  camp,  but  the  treaty  was  interrupted  *****  ,fc* 
by  their  refufal  to  receive  his  adherents,  or  co- 
operate with  Montrofe y  and  when  they  demanded 
a,  prompt  or  fpeedy  copfirmation  of  the  preiby- 
terian  church,  Montreville  was  again  employed  * 

to  inftruft  them  i^  the  fentiments  of  the  prefhj> 
terians  in  London  5. 

Fromthefe  ciicumftances  it  appears,  that  the  Efcapest* 
Ejaglifb  prefbyterians  urged  the  king  to  take  refuge  cvnp?* 
&  their  camp.    The  republican  armies  furrounde^ 
Oxford,  and  in  a  few  days  he  mud  either  endurp 
a  fiege,  or  efcape  to  the   Scots.    His  departure 
wa$  determined  by*the  approach  of  the  vi&qrioqis 
Fairfax  from  the  weft;  and  on  a  vague  affuranee 
from  Montreville,  of  the  favourable  difpofition  qf 
the  Scottifh  generals,  he  withdrew  with  two  aV 
tepdafltfi  from  Oxford  in  difguife.     His  refolu&Hi  AP'U  *i* 
was  ftill  undetermined,  and  his  courfe  uncqrta& 
Ifoomjfonly  he  proceeded  to  Bfeatford,  and  H^g- 

*  Carte's  OiikwkJ,  fii.  455  j  Letter  f  3&    Clarendon  State 
Papers, iL  322—  6v  * 

row. 
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row-on-the-hill,  within  fight  of  London,  hefitet* 
ing  whether  to  enter  the  capital*  and  commit  him- 
felf  at  once  to  the  diicfetion  of  parliament :  bat 
unhappily  he  relapfed  into  thofe  ambiguous  coun- 
fels,  which  could  only  ferve  to  perpetuate  its  jea- 
loufies,  and  prolong  his  misforttmesi  Ruminating 
on  the  fad  events  of  his  deftifty,  he  confumed  the 
time  in  unfrequented  foads,  approached  the  coaft> 
and  in  vain  proje&ed  to  reach  Montrofe  ;  but  when 
every  bther  refdurce  was  abandoned,  he  arrived 
at  the  Scbttifh  camp,  oh  the  ninth  day  after  his 
departure  from  Oxford  fli 
Scots  re-  The  fbrprife  of  Leveh,  and  the  pefplexity  cf 

Kewcartie.  "the  Scottifh  contmifl]  oners,  at  his  appearance,  w$re 
undoubtedly  fincer e 7.  The  intrigues  of  MdntreviHfe 
were  entertained,  it  is  probable,  as  a  fpecioufc 
attempt  to  corrupt  their  fidelity,  or  repaid  by 
fcffurances  equally  vague  and  fpetious;  and  they 
might  affetti  though  with  fome  refervation  of  the 
truth,  that  the  arrival  of  Charles  was  an  un- 
expected event ;  and  affure  the  parliament*  that  n6 
treaty  or:  ftipulation  had  previoufly  intervened. 
Whatever  were  his  expectations,  they  continued 
ftedfaft  to  theit  original  engagements;  procured 
his  order  for  the  furrender  of  Newark 5  arid  with- 
drew  to  Newcaftle,  to  prevent  the  retjuifitions  of 
parliament,  or  the  movements  of  the  EngliflTforces 
to  intercept  their  return.  Their  retreat  was  aft 
acceptable   omen;    but  they  guarded  the  king 

6  Claread.  State  Papcw,  ii.  223.    Rulhworth,  yiu  aft;. 
,        *  Sec  Claread.  t.  p.  22.  •  <  •   .  - 
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Vith  vigilance,  yet  with  every  demoftftratiotl  of  book 
external  refpeft ;  and  profeffed  their  inviolable  ^  ^ _  ^ 
refolution  to  adhere  to  the  covenant,  and  employ  »M» 
the  poffeffion  t>f  his  perfon  to  eftablifh  a  happy 
uniformity  and  a  durable  peace.  It  was  expedient 
for  Charles  to  allure  the  parliament,  that  he  retired 
from  Oxford  with  no  intention  to  difunite  the  two 
kingdoms  or  prolong  the  war ;  but  the  fincerity 
of  thefe  profeffions  was  detected  and  difcredited  by 
his  letter  to  Ormond,  (which  was  communicated 
by  Monro  to  the  Irifli  parliament,)  that  he  meant 
to  repair  to  the  Scottifti  army  on  affurance  of  its 
affiftance  to  reftore  his  prerogative^,  and  in  the 
expe&ation  that  it  would  unite  with  Montrofe  to 
compel  the  two  houfes  to  fubmit  to  peace.  The 
Scottifh  coirtmiffioners  difclaimed  the  imputation;, 
and,  in  language  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe 
fincere,  denied  the  affurance  to  combine  againft 
parliament,  or  the  exigence  of  any  public  or 
private*  agreement  whatsoever  with  the  king  \ 

His 

8  Baillic,  ii.  203  -7.  RufW.  vii.  a68.  273,  4.  "  It  doth 
**  confift  with  our  perfect  knowledge,  and  we  declare  it  with  at 
"  much  confidence  as  wc  can  do  any  thing,  that  the  matter  of 
*'  the  paper,  as  far  as  concemeth  any  affurance  or  capitulation, 
"  for  joining  of  forces,  or  for  combining  againft  the  houfes  of 
**  parliament,  or  any  other  private  or  public  agreement  what* 
"  foever,  between  the  king  on  the  one  part,  and  the  kingdom 
44  of  Scotland,  their  army,  or  any  in  their  name,  and  having 
"  power  from  them  on  the  other  part,  is  a  mod  damnable 
«f  untruth."  This  explicit  declaration,  not  a  month  after  the 
king's  arrival  in  their  camp,  deferves  the  more  attention,  as  it 
was  open,  if   a  falfehood,   to  immediate  detection*    and  ad- 

you  I.  Y  monifce4 
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16^6. 

Civil  war 
concluded 


His  application  to  parliament  was  accompanied 
with  an  offer  to  furrender  Oxford  and  bis  remain* 
ing  garrifons,  as  a  pledge  of  his  earned  defire  of 
peace.  Their  refinance  could  Have  ferved  no 
purpofe,  and  they  fubmitted  to  Fairfax  on  honour^ 
able  terms,  which  were  religioufly  obferved.  Thus, 
at  the  diftance  of  four  years  from  the  time  when 
his  ftandard  was  ere&ed  at  Nottingham,  the  firft 
civil  war  was  extinguished  in  England  ;  a  memor- 
able war,  which  is  diftinguifhed  above  all  others 
by  a  mild  and  generous  humanity,  exempt  from 
the  vindi&ive  fury  of  civil  dHTenfions.  Compared 
with  the  fanguinary  profcriptions  in  the  wars  of 
-York  and  Lancafter,  with  the  horrors  of  the 
league  in  France,  or  even  with  the  feverity  of  the 
covenant,  it  reflects  the  higheft  credit  on  the 
motives  of  parliament,  and  a  luftre  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  age  and  nation,  of  which  its  hiftorans 
are  unconfeious,  that  a  war,  exafperated  by  reli- 
gious animofity,  terminated  in  the  field  without  a 
fingle  execution  fucceeding  on  the  fcaffold. 
in  Scotland.  The  fame  orders  to  difarm  were  tranfmitted  to 
Scotland.  Montrofe  had  formed  an  affociation 
with  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  Seaforth,  and  other 
northern  chieftains,  and  undertaken  the  (lege  of 
Invernefs ;  convinced,  when  too  late,  that  the  pot 
feflion  of  fome  fortified  place  was  neceflary  to 
fecure  a  retreat.     The  affociation  was  diffolved  by 

jnonifhed  Charles  to  preferve  the  agreement,  or,  at  leaft,  fome 
proofs  of  the  aflurance,  which  they  denied.  Baillie,  in  whofc 
confidential  letters  to  his  brother-in-law,  concealment  was  un« 
aeceffary,  equally  difavows  an  agreement  orpromife.    ji.  313. 
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the  firft  Waft  of  the  ecclefiaftical  trumpet }  and  *  0y°  * 
when  the  verfatile  earl  of  Seaforth  was  excom-  v.—  w"-w 
tnunicated,  the  reft  were  impatient  to  deprecate  **** 
the  cenfares  of  the  church,  The  fiege  of  Inver- 
nefe  was  djffolved  by  Middleton,  from  whom  Mon# 
trofe  retreated  with  conficjerable  lofs.  Such  was 
the  general  defection  of  the  highlanders,  that  he 
had  proje&ed  an  expedition,  with  a  chofen  party, 
to  extort  their  military  fetvices  by  military  feveri* 
ties,  when  orders  were  received  from  Charles  to 
difband  his "  forces  and  depart  the  kingdom.  An 
indemnity  was  granted  to  his  followers  j  permiflion 
to  himfelf  and  his  friends  to  retire  to  the  continent* 
Jtfotwithftanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  clergy, 
the  terms  adjufted-  by  Middleton  were  ftri&ly 
ilbferved  j  and  after  his  forces  were  difbanded,  Mon- 
trofe  was  permitted  to  remain  a  month  unmolefted 
in  Scotland  9, 

When  the  war  had  fubfided,  the  conditions  of  Ne&oc'*- 
pacification  remained  to  be  determined.  The  NcwcUi* 
Scots  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  demands  of 
parliament,  but  the  militia,  and  the  power  to  pro- 
vide ?or  its  fupport,  were  required  to  be  lodged 
with  the  two  hpufes  for  twenty  years,  The  other 
articles  were  not  materially  different  from  thofe 
propofed  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  $  that  the  king 
ftould  accept  the  covenant,  and  confirm  the  pre* 
fent  reformation  of  the  church.  But  at  this  critical 
and  decifive  moment,  the  king  was  in  no  hafte  to 
3pfw$r  the  proportions  which  he  had  folicited,  and 

*  Wifoart,  Guthry's  Mem.  216,     £uro£t*s  Mem.  280. 
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mud  have  forefeen.  liis  fituation  was  every  way 
defperate ;  the  parliament  every  where  vi&orious ; 
i64fr.  but  the  Scottifh  commiffioners  in  vain  conjured 
him  to  accept  the  propofitions  as  his  only  pre- 
fervation,  and  Loudon  the  chancellor  reprefeiited 
with  a  forcible  and  offenfive  freedom,  that  a  power- 
ful republican  party  expe&ed  his  refufal,  as  a 
fignal  to  bereave  him,  perhaps,  of  his  crown  and 
life "°,  Not  to  exafperate  the  parliament  by  an 
exprefs  refufal,  he  renewed  his  demand  of  a  pet* 
fonal  conference,  and  for  nine  months  delayed  to 
return  a  definitive  anfwer ;  but  his  real  intereft 
and  his  motives  fo  irreconcilable  at  this  import- 
ant conjun&ure,  deferve  a  more  particular  examin- 
ation than  they  have  hitherto  received. 
The  king's        It  ^as  not  to  folicit  refuge  alone,  but  with  a 

motives  and  #  e>  » 

real  intereft.  more  mfidious  defign  to  detach  the  Scots  from  the 
interefts  of  parliament,  that  he  repaired  to  their 
camp,  and  expe&ed  to  engfege  their  arms  in  his 
feryice  and  fupport.  Next  to  a  frank  unreferved 
fubmiflion,  without  refpeft  to  the  divifions  of  parlia- 
ment, pevhaps  the  wifeft  policy  was  a  fteady  and  en- 
tire concurrence  with  the  party  which  he  propofed 
tp  gain.  His  ftiends  admonilhed  him,  that  to  attach 
the  Scots  and  the  Englilh  prefbyterians  to  his 
intereft  depended  on  himfelf.  The  former  could 
neither  be  expected  to  embark  alone  in  a  defperate 
war,  nor  the  latter  perfuaded  to  co-operate  without 
a  confirmation  of  their  church  government,  his 
affent  to  which  would  alone  fuffice  to  create  a  party 

k0  Ruihworth,  vii.  309,-19. 
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fuperior  to  the  independents,  their  mutual  foes,  book 
Such  was  the  judicious  advice  of  his  confidential  -  -w~  _j 
minifters,  which  illuftrates  the  found  policy  ob-  ,6*6' 
ferved  by  the  Scots.  It  was  not  lefs  difhonourable. 
to  defert  their  original  engagements,  or  even  in 
conjunction  with  their  allies^  to  invert  the  original 
grounds  of  war,  than  improvident  madnefs  to 
undertake  to  reftore  his  authority  in, England,  un- 
lefi  affifted  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  ftate.  Their 
requifitions,  therefore,  were  neceffary,  not  to 
gratify  merely  their  bigotry,  but  to  accomplilh  the 
original  objett  of  their  confederacy  with  advantage 
to  the  king.  But  the  king  was  irreconcilable* 
and  unable  to  accede  to  the  covenant  or  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  prelbytery,  their  fole  bond  of  union  with 
the  Engliih  prefbyterians,  from  whom  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  and  every  motive  of  true  policy 
forbade  them  to  feparate.  The  prejudices  of  his 
early  education  were  exafperated  by  his  recent 
ftruggles,  and  confirmed  by  his  misfortunes.  He 
profefTed,  in  reply  to  his  minifters,  that  in  his  eyes 
the  change  demanded  in  church  government  was 
worfe  and  more  erroneous  than  the  Romifh 
faith ;  for  without  epifcopacy  there  was  no  lawful 
priefthood,  no  efficacious  adminiftration  of  facra- 
jnents,  no  acceptable  fervice  to  God*  To  ex- 
tenuate his  own  bigotry  by  political  motives,  he 
urged  with  a  prepofterous  force  of  argument,  that 
the  genius  of  prefbytery,  which  derived  the  fu- 
preme  authority  from  the  people,  was  irreconcil- 
able with  monarchy,  fertile  only  in  perpetual 
rebellions,  and  that  the  dependence  of  the  church 

V3  wouU 
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b  b  b  -k  would  fee  transferred  from  the  trown  to  the  t*d 
vrr--/  _j  houfes*  or  annihilated  by  the  divine  right  wfeic& 
x6*€*'  the  prefbyteriaiis  iaffumecL  In  vain  did  his  friends 
Remind  him,  that  he  had  no  choice  between  difc 
fereht  fyftems  of  ecclefiaftical  polity,  adverfc  at 
advantageous  to  fregal  power.  His  miniftetv  re* 
prefenred  in  vain,  that  he  muft  deter  fnihfc  whether 
to  remain  the  king  of  a  pfeibyteriah  church,  at 
denounce  his  crown  from  a  vaih  predile&ion  for 
ipifcopal  government,  with  a  certainty  that  «no» 
ther  form  would  be  fubftituted  in  its  Head.  They 
aflured  Him,  that  if  fatisfa&ioh  were  given  hi 
freligion,  the  demand  of  the  miRtia  would  be  much 
relaxed ;  and  in  pathetic  terms  deplored  the  per- 
Verfe  fatality  of  their  fovereign,  who  rejected  the 
only  means  of  prefervarion  that  remained.  Theif 
temonftraiices  could  procure  no  more  than  a  tardy 
propofal  to  eftabliih  the  prelbyterian  government 
for  three  years ;  yet  in  this  unfatisfattory  con* 
Ceffion  the  bifhops  of  London  aiid  Sarum,  two 
diftinguiffied  cafuifts,  were  cdnfulted  whether  Mi 
affent  to  prefbytery,  for  a  limited  time,  could  be 
juftified  and  fafely  reconciled  to  Iris  confcience,  by 
a  firm  refolution  to  recover  arid  maintain  the 
epifcopal  church  *\ 
SotSy"  Thus,  while  prompt  decifion  Xvas  requifite,  the 
vmh  He»-    time  was  induftrioufly  confumed  in  a  diftant  cor- 

cforfosi.  » 

.refpondence  with  his  minifters  at  Paris,  and  in  thfi 
expcftation  of  fome  unforefeen  deliverance  or 
providential  change.    For  the  fame  purpofe  ap* 

"  Clarend.  State  Papers,  ii.  $43.  260-^1.  I77. 
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patently  of  delay,  he  engaged  in  a  theological  dif-  boor 
pute  with  Henderfon,  in  which  die  bigotry  of  the  »j  -y-  _r 
monarch,  driven  from  fcripture  to  the  authority  ,64*« 
c€  the  fathers,  feemed  to  tranfcend  the  fanaticifm 
of  the  prefbyter,  and  alrabft  to  approach  the  verge 
of  an  infallible  church.  The  infirm  and  aged 
Henderfon  did  not  furvive  the  controverfy,  and 
his  death  was  varioufly  afcribed  to  remorfe  at  his« 
foare  in  the  popular  commotion,  the  ihame  of 
.defeat,  or  vexation  at  the  obdurate  heart  of  the 
king.  Originally  educated  for  the  epifcopal,  he 
was  early  converted  to  the  prefbyterian  church ; 
and  from  his  firft  opposition  to  the  liturgy,  was 
diftinguiQied  as  a  leading  clergyman ;  learned  in 
all  the  theological  difputes  of  the  age ;  moderate 
when  compared  with  his  fanatical  brethren ;  elo- 
quent above  their  allotted  meafure  of  divine  in- 
fpiration  '*. 

When  the  king's  anfwer,  requefting  a  perfonal  s**?,Bt 
conference  was  reported  to  the  commons,  it  was  Scot* 
juftly  interpreted  a  refufal  of  their  demands.     The 
prcfbyterians  were  (truck  with  apprehenfion ;  the 
independents,   afraid  that   he  might  have   clofed 
with  their  enemies,  were  immoderate  in  their  joy  ,f. 

It 

,a  Charles*    Works,    75.      BaiUic,    ii.    219.      See    Lord 
Hailes*  Collection  of  Memorials  and  Letters,  ii.   184.  Thofe 
who  afcribed  his  death  to   remorfe,  have   triumphantly  pub- 
limed  his  death*  bed  recantation — the  forgery  of  a  Scotch  eptf*  1 1 
copal  divine.  .  >  ' '  ' 

13  Burnet's  Mem.  283.     When  the  thanks  of  the  commons 

were  voted  to  the  commiflioners,  a  member  remarked  that  more 

thanks  were  due  to  the  king.     On  one  member's  ©bferving  in 

y  4  private, 
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book    It  has  excited  the  furprife  and  fufpicion  of  hiftom 
i  -,--_r  ans,  that  the  prefbyterians,  if  fmcere  in  their  de« 
1646.      fire  to  unite  w;th  Charles,  or  the  Scots,  if  felicit- 
ous to  reftore  his  authority,  fhould  perfift  in  con* 
ditions  to  which  he  was  unable  to  accede.     But 
their  influence  was   inefficient  to  moderate  the 
feverity  pf  propofnion?  framed  to  gratify   every 
party  ;  in  which  it  was  neceflary %  to  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations of  their  adherents,  and  to  obviate  what- 
ever difficulties  their  opponents  fuggefled.     Such 
was  the  temper  of  the  commons,  whom  nothing 
lefs  than  a  frank,  unqualified   affent   could  have 
fatisfied*  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  an  imme^ 
diate    irrevocable    declaration    againfl   the  king* 
The  confideration  of  his  anfwer  was  delayed  by  an 
opportune  propofal  from  the  Scottifh  commiffioaers, 
for   the   departure   of  their  army,  and  the  fur- 
render  of  their  garrifons,  on  obtaining  fatisfa&ion 
fox  the  arrears  that  were  due  l\     The  negociation 
has  been  generally  conjpined  with  another,  for  the 
difpofal  of  the  king,  whofe  perfon  the  Scots  ar$ 
fuppofed  to  have  retained  as  the  pledge,  and  fur- 
rendered  a$  the  tacit  confideration,  and  price  of 
their  arrears.     The  twp  houfes  had  already  claimed 
the  exclufive  difpofal  of  his  perfon ;  and  as  the 
Scots   had   no   other   expedient  to  recover  their 
arrears,  the  tranfaftions  are  confidered  as  identical, 
though   from   motives   of  delicacy   kept  diftinft. 

private,  what  will  become  of  us  fince  the  king  refufes  the  prq- 
pofitions  ?  another,  an  independent  replied,  $ay,  what  would 
have  become  of  us,  had  he  granted  them  ? 
"Baffifc^ii.  226. 

On 
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On  this  fubjeft  I  am  fenfible,  that  there  is  equal  book, 
danger  of  incurring,  on  the  one  hand,  the  imputa-   u  -,-ui 
tion  of  national   partiality  and   prejudice,  or  of      ,6^' 
acqtiiefcing  on  the  other,  without  due  examination, 
too  precipitately  in  the  received  opinion ;  but  the 
fidelity  of  the  hiftorian  will  be   abfolved   by  an 
accurate  explanation  of  each  tranfaSion   in   the 
order  of  time,  the  beft  criterion,  perhaps,  of  his- 
torical truth. 

The  retreat  then  of  the  Scots,  and  the  difcharge  Their  ar- 
of  their  arrears,  were  propofed  in  Auguft,  to  pre*  Aug^ft  r* . 
vent  an  immediate  declaration  of  the  commons 
againft   the  king.       Their  demands   exceeded  a 
million,  after  the  dedu&ion  of  free  quarters,  con- 
tributions, and  occafional  pay,  which  were  efti- 
mated  by  themfelves  at  feven,  and  by  the  Englifh 
at  fourteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds.     Their  de- 
mands   were    exorbitant ;     but    the    deduftions 
claimed  by  the  Englifh  were  not  lefs  unreafonable. 
A  grofs  fum  was  propofed^,  and  on  the  firft  of  Sept.  i. 
September  the  amount  of  arrears   was  fixed  at 
four  hundred  thoofand  pounds;  a  moiety  of  which 
was  to  be  advanced,  before  the  departure  of  their 
army*\ 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  the  commons  Sept.  is. 
refolved,  that   the   difpofal  of  the  king's  perfon  thVking's 
belonged  exclufively  to  the  two  houfes,  but  that  pcrfon# 
no  confutation  nor  difpute  on  the  fubjeft  ihould 
obftrudl  the  performance  of  treaties,  or  the  return 
of  the  Scots.     The  refolution  was  communicated 

*i  parliamentary  Hill,  xv,  67.     Rufhw.vii.  322.  6 

to 
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book    to  the  Sctrttifh  commiflionefs,  and  refented  in  & 
^J^L^    manner  fufficient  to  demonftrate,  that  it  had  not 
i<M»      entered  into   confideration  in   the  fettlement  of 
©a.  i,  6,     arrears.    At  a  folemn  conference,  Loudon,  Lau* 
Difpntcdby  derdale,  and  Warifton  averted  their  national  right 
2>cots'     to  an  equal  and  joint  ihare  in  the  difpofal  of  the 
king ;  maintained  that  their  intereft  in  his  perfon 
was  riot  determined  by  his  refidenee  in  England, 
efpecially  as  they  were  parties,  not  auxiliaries,  in 
the  war ;  difclaimed  the  intention  of  condu&ing 
him  to  Scotland,  as  a  meafure  obvioufly  replete  with 
danger;  and  propofed  as  a  fafer  alternative,  that 
4     he  fliould  be  permitted  either  to  return  to  parlia- 
ment, or  to  refide  with  honour  and  fafety  at  one  of 
his  own  houfes  near  the  capital.  Their  fpeeches  and 
remonftrances  were  furreptitioufly  publiftied ;  but 
the  printer  was  arretted,  and  the  impreffion  feized 
and  fupprefled.     When  republifhed  afterwards  by 
their  connivance    in   Scotland,    their  arguments 
;         extorted  a  long  vindication  in  return  from  the 
commons,  who  infilled  that  the  king's  perfon  was 
included,  while  in  England,  within  the  jurifdi&ion, 
and  fubjett  to  the  difpofal  of  the  parliament  alone. 
The  queftion  was  certainly  without  a  precedent  '*, 
but  the  anfwer  of  a  fingle  branch  of  the  legislature 
was  rejefted  punttilioufly  by  the  Scottilh  commif- 
fioners,  whofe  conduct,  in  a  difpute  irreconcilable 
with  the  fuppofition  of  a  tacit  connivance,  excul- 

16  Parliamentary  Hift.  xv.  322—36.  Guthry's  Memoirs.  It 
was  compared  by  the  fantaftic  eloquence  of  the  times,  to  tl« 
conteft  for  the  dead  body  of  Patroclua. 

pates 
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pate*  thtta  from  any  previous  compromife  for  the  book, 

delivery  of  the  king.  u— J^«# 

The  amount  of  arrears  was  adjufted  in  Auguft,  m  *6*£- 

«  i  «  ./i  i.  •      n.-r  Scottilh 

but  when  the  Scottilh  parliament  met?  m  Novem-  parliament 
ber,  the  difpofai  of  his  perfon  remained  undeter-  mect&  Nor" 
mined.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  obtained 
his  releafc  on  the  furrender  of  Mount  St.  Michael, 
was  received  into  favour,  and  employed  to  con* 
dliate  the  eftates  to  his  intereft  ;  and  it  was  ftill  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  the 
pre&yteri^ns,  that  he  ihould  accept  the  propofi- 
tions,  or  afford  full  fatisfa&ion,  at  leaft,  in  religion* 
Addreffes  had  been  prefented  from  every  quarter; 
the  Scottifh  army,  the  commiffion  of  the  church, 
and  the  committee  of  eftates  had  petitioned  Charles 
to  eftabliih  religion- according  to  the  covenant; 
and  Hamilton  earneftly  concurred  in  their  repre-r 
fentations,  that  the  covenant  alone  would  fuffice 
for  his  prefervation.  Such  was  the  eftimation  in 
Which  it  was  ftill  held,  that  without  violating  his 
eonfcience  by  receiving  it  himfelf,  if  he  had 
affented  merely  to  an  act  for  its  confirmation  in 
each  kingdom,  all  Scotland  would  have  declared 
in  his  favour,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prefby* 
terians,  few  in  England  would  have  ventured 
to  oppofe  the  reftitution  of  a  limited  power* 
But  his  obftinate  and  inflexible  refufal  of  every 
propofnion  increafed  their  miftruft,  that  he  con- 
tinued fecretly  devoted  to  the  religious  and 
^political  maxims  of  Laud,  and  defired  admittance 
into  Scotland  with  defign  to  renew,  and  by  the 
violation  of  their  covenant,  to  involve  the  nation 

in 
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book   in  a  dangerous  war17.     The  intrigues  of  Hamilton 
were,   therefore,  unfuccefsful.     A  vote   was  ob- 
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1646.  tained  by  furprife,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
eftates,  to  maintain  the  perfonal  freedom,  and 
hereditary  right  of  their  king  to  the  Englifti 
ifcc.  16.  throne ;  but  it  appears  that  this  untimely  excefs 
of  zeal,  from  the  alarm  which  it  excited,  was  pre- 
judicial to  his  caufe18.  The  minds  of  men  were 
varioufly  agitated  by  the  mod  oppofite  fentiments. 
It  was  reprefented  by  Hamilton,  as  repugnant  to 
the  covenant  to  abandon  their  fovereign,  and. 
difhonourable  to  the  nation  to  refign  their  intereft 
in  an  ancient,  and  iong-eftablifhed  fucceffion  of 
kings.  Was  this  a  grateful  return  for  his  un- 
limited conceflions  before  the  war,  or  for  the  con* 
fidence  repofed  in  their  generofity,  when  he  en- 
trufted  his  perfon  unconditionally  to  their  protec- 
tion ?  Were  they  prepared  for  the  cenfures  of 
the  world,  or  aware  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  party  predominant  in  England,  if 
his  perfon  were  furrendered  to  his  inveterate  foes  ? 
But  the  refolution  was  no  fooner  adopted  by  the 
•  committee,  than  other  fentiments  began  to  pre- 
vail. That  devoted  and  mixed  attachment  to 
the  family  and  perfon  of  the  monarch,  which  con- 
,    ftltutes  loyalty,  and  was  never  firmly  eftabliflied 

■7  JJurnet's  Menu  277 — 81.  303—8-    Bailie*  ii*  242,  3, 

18  The  partiality  of  bifhop  Guthrie  is  confptcuous,  in  omit- 
ting all  mention  of  this  vote,  in  order  to  afpcrfe  Hamilton,  who 
procured  it,  with  the  fufpicion  of  a  treacherous  connivance  with 
the  other  party, 
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ih  Scotland,  had  teen  loft  in  a  fucceffion  of  civil  boo& 
wars*  It  was  ftill  remembered,  that  the  two  firft'  ^  **_.^j 
had  been  wantonly  undertaken  to  deprive  them  *«46- 
of  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  If  thefe  were 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Charles,  what  thanks 
were  due  for  conceffions  which  were  meant  as 
bribes,  to  lull  them  into  an  infecure  neutrality,  till 
the  Englifh  '  parliament  were  fuppreffed  by  his 
arms ;  and  which  muft  have  been  revoked  on  its 
fubjeftion,  urilefs  they  had  timely  interpofed  in*  the 
war  ?  What  gratitude  belonged  to  the  uncondi- 
tional refuge  which  he  fought  in  their  camp,  when 
no  choice  remained  but  to  furrender  at  difcretiori^ 
arid  his  only  motive  was  to  prolong  the  war  by 
thfeir  refources  and  arms  ?  The  reception  which 
he  demanded  in  Scotland,  on  the  return  of  their 
army,  was  dictated  by  the  fame  defign  to  involve 
the  nation  in  a  new  war  for  his  fuppdrt.  What- 
ever the  event  of  fuch  war  might  prove,  their  ruin 
was  inevitable,  whether  the  malignants,  as  the 
royalifts  were  (till  denominated,  (hould  regain  an 
afcendant,  or  the  Englifh  focceed  in  chaftifing  their 
perfidious  dereliftion  of  the  covenant* 

Thefe  conflderations  were  enforced  by  a  folemn  its  refoim. 
Warning  from  the  commiffion  of  the  church,  that 
their  affiftance  to  reftore  the  king  was  unlawful, 
unlefs  the  covenant  and  league  with  England 
fhould  receive  his  cordial  affent,  and  his  fubjefts 
full  fatisfa&ion  in  their  juft  defires.  The  parlia- 
ment haftened  to  retraft  the  vote  of  the  preceding 
day.  As  a  laft  unavailing  effort,  commiffioners 
were  appointed  from  each  eftate,  to  intimate  to  the 

king, 
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king,  that  unlefs  the  prapofitions  were  accepted, 
he  had  no  reception  nor  afliftance  to  expe£fc  in 
Scotland.  Inftead  of  returning  a  definitive  anfwer, 
Charley  on  the  firft  notice  of  this  resolution, 
renewed  his  application  for  a  perfonal  conference 
with  the,  Englifli  parliament.  He  defired  per* 
miffum  to  prpceed  to  London,  or  to  refide  -with 
freedom  at  one  of  his  own  palaces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood j  and  the  lords  refolved,  that  he 
might  come  ta  Newmarket  on  the  departure 
of  the  Scots,  but :  the  commons  determilied  that 
Holdenby.houfe  in  Northumberland  was  fitter  for 
his  reception ,9. 
Dec.  14.  At  this  period  we  are  informed  by  Whitlock, 

Df'thrkings  that  a  mutual  underftanding  firft  began  for  the 
f*rfon#  delivery  of  the  king  *°,  The  difpofal  of  his  perfoi* 
was  every  way  difficult}  his  remoyal  to  Scotland 
was  an  event  which  the  independents  expefted* 
and  the  prefbyterians  juftly  deprecated  as  the  fignal 
of  a  national  war.  It, was  dangerous  to  leave  him 
expofed  to  the  £ngli(h  army;  and  the  wifeft  m$a« 
fure  undoubtedly  was  te  provide  at  once  for  his 
reception  in  London.  Whether  his  return  to  the 
capital  was  oppofed  by  the  pre(byterian$f  who  were 
apprehenfive  of  his  intrigues,  or  by  the  inde- 
pendents, jealous  of  the  poffeffioa  of  his  perfon, 
muft  remain  uncertain.  But  we  are  aflured  by 
one  who  was  privy  to  the  whole  tranfaftion,  that. 
Stapletoo,  Hollis,  and  the  leading  prefbyttriams 
were  the  chief  inftruments  to  perfuade  the  Scots, 

19  Burnet's  Mem.  306 — 10.  393.     Ruftw.  vil  390. 
*•  Whitlock,  z$f. 

to 
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to  furrender  the  king  into  their  hands  and  with- 
draw from  England,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
die  independent  army,  which  had  been  kept  on  ,64* 
foot  hi  oppofition  to  theirs,  could  be  fecurely 
difbanded,  and  peace  re-eftablifhed  according  to 
their  defires  *\  Their  army  prepared  accordingly 
to  evacuate  England,  when  a  fum  was  provided 
for  tie  difcharge  of  half  their  arrears.  Their 
parliament  concurred  in  the  removal  of  Charles 
to  HoldenbyJioufe,  till  a  more  fattsfa&ory  anfwer  ' 
were  obtained  to  the  proportions  for  peace.  Their 
arrears  were  undoubtedly  due;  the  amount  was 
afcettained  before  the  difpute  concerning  the  dif- 
po&l,  and  the  payment  was  undertaken  by  the 
Englifti  parliament,  five  months  previous  to  the 
delivery  of  the  king.  But  the  coincidence,  how* 
ever  unavoidable,  between  that  event  and  the 
aftuai  difcharge  and  departure  of  their  army,  ftill 
affords  a  prefumptive  proof  of  the  national  im- 
putation of  having  fold  their  king;  cc  as  the 
u  Englifh,  unlefs  previoufly  affured  of  receiving 
u  his  perfon,  would  never  have  relinquished  a  fum 
"  to  confiderable  as  to  weaken  themfelves,  while 
"  it  ftrengthened  a  people  with  whom  fuch  a 
"  material  queftion  remained  to  be  dif^Ered." 

The  neceffities  of  their  fituation,  or  the  danger  Examine^ 
of  conducing  him  to  Scotland,  are  no  anfwer  to 
this  forcible  obje&ion.      A  better  vindication  is 
contained  in  the  uniform  tenor  of  their  political 
condud,  and  in  the  unvaried  objeft  of  their  moft 

at  Baillte,  ii.  257.  compared  with  HolhV  Mem.  63.  69.  and 
Clarcnd.  v.  104.     Whulock,  234-    See  Note  xu. 

fecret  ' 
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fecret  intrigues.  They  had  received  the  king,  with 
no  view  certainly  to  renew  the  war,  but  in  the 
l64^  expectation,  and  on  the  affurance  of  fall  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and  without  a  perfidious 
violation  of  their  engagement  with  the  Englifh 
parliament,  they  could  neither  conclude  a  feparate 
peace,  nor  embark  in  his  defence,  unlefs  their 
joint  demands  were  obtained*  But  they  engaged 
to  fupport  and  reinftate  him  on  the  throne,  if  their 
original  demands  were  granted  refpefting  the 
covenant  and  the  prefbyterian  church,  together 
with  fome  fatisfa&ory  anfwer  to  the  other  -pro- 
pofitions ;  and  on  >  this  fubjefl  the  importunities 
of  their  commiflioners  never  ceafed.  The  addrefles 
of  their  parliament  were  reiterated  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  while 
the  difpofal  of  his  perfon  remained  in  agitation* 
On  the  very  eve  of  their  departure,  before  the 
delivery  of  his  perfon,  their  commiflioners  renewed 
the  moft  earned  offers  to  condutt  him  to  Berwick, 
and  to  procure  more  equitable  terms  from  the 
Englifh  parliament,  on  his  affent  to  the  covenant, 
and  the  prefbyterian  government;  and  an  im- 
menfe  bribe  was  propofed  to  Montreville,  to  ob- 
tain even  a  bare  promife  of  his  compliance  with 
their  religious  demands**.  The  faft  is,  their  fitua- 
tion  was  fo  peculiar  that  they  could  neither  retain 
nor  relinquifh  the  pofleflion  of  his  perfon,  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  treachery  to  the  par- 
liament, or  of  difloyalty   to  the  king.      To  the 

**  Thurloe,  State  Papers,  i.   87.      Burnet's  Mem,   310. 

Refunded  A&s. 
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parliament,  at  leaft,  they  were  ftedfaft  in  their 
engagements ;  and  their  repeated  offers,  renewed 
at  the  'period  of  their  departure,  to  undertake  his      1647* 
defence  on  the  only  terms  confiftent  with  their  ori- 
ginal engagements,   their  religious  principles,  or 
their  political  interefts,  fhouldabfclve  them  from; 
the  imputation  of  having  fold  their  king,  or  re- 
tjuwil;  kkl  petfefltlas  a  pledge   to   extort  their- 
arrears.      ,  .     ;  . 

./-Thdfc  ill-fated  menateh  was  received  at  New-'H«isd«- 
caftte,  andcondude^i  to»Holdenby  by  the  Englifh-  thcEngiuh. 
GQmto^oners* :  Their  army  returned  to  Scotland,: 
and  was  reduced  without  a  murmur  to  a  force  fuf- 
fiftfent  for  th$.  jtfoje&i<Mi,Qf:the  kingjdom,  »where  hof- 
tifcies.  were  no*  extinguished  by  the  departure  ^f 
Montrofe*    The  Gordons  who  .  xiefufed  to  affift  him, 
^oatinued  in  arms ;  the  Macdonalds  who  deferted' 
his'ftandard,  were  joined  by  the  Irifli,  and  conti- 
tintjed  their  fierce  .depredations   in  Argyle  j  but 
the  former  were,  difperfed,  and  their  caftles  fac- 
ceffively  reduced  by  Lefly ;  the  latter  retired  on 
his. approach,  from.  Cambe  to  Ilia;  thente  they 
efcaped  toJrehnd,  and  at  the  iAftigafioti,  it  is  faid, 
of  a  fanguinaiy  preacher,'  two  hundred  who  re- 
gained ift  'garafon  _wcr  e  put  to.  death  *?.  >  • . 
.   On  the.iretumofitheir  army:rthe ^Scdts  becamfc 
4$£ftt,  but  notifidifferent  fpedator^  of  the  change 
ipg  feene.;   Their*  eyes  were  ftedijaftly:  fixed  ontto* 
tranfa^tions  of? England,  withAvhicfr  their  fate  ap* 

pear^d  4  indiifoUibly    united  \  and'  they   watched 

•  *      .         ~* 
c:    '     :  ..  :  .    -■.".*    *  .      •  "    'J* 

.   a3  Thurloe's  $fttcj  Papers,  i.  89.  92*    -Salmon^  *$$>  ^ 
Guthry'sMe'm.    '  '    * 
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book,  the  vicirtitudtsr  ot  its  fa&idns,iritli  the  tteifibSbg 
^^-t  f$&kudc  of  partifans*  father  than  the  jeatow  vi* 
*$«•.     gilance  of  a  rival  ftafce.     The  hiftory  of  the  two 
nations  continues  uafeparable;  or  if  difpaxted  fo? 
a  moment,  its  waters  are  again  tyended  ancL  incor- 
porated into  tkc&me.  (beam,  .    . 
mrcontent        Their,  &*aer.  bad  hteeii  wufcdravtra,  to  remove  the 

of  th<?  tng-     tn  r         r         ■        •  •      i  •  i 

uihara.y.     Uft  pretext  jor  fuppoitmg  all*  independent  army, 

and  they  looked  forward  with  anxious  exped&ttoi£ 

•  forife  execution  i  ctf  the  .dtfjgn:    While  fifeey:re- 

.......  •  inmned.  in  Eaglarid,  the :  independents-  wene  car^> 

ftj],  tp  appear.,  fubmiffi ver  to  gowefamesft  j  afcd  the* 
prefbyteriaas*  confiding  in  their  own  ftrengthand- 
»  the  .authority  »of!  parliament,  had  propped  to  dif- 
haada  part^andtotranfport  the  remainder  of  the 
spiny  to  IrolaiitL  The  accumulated  and  oppreffive 
lfaiardenS)  of  itehaifon  fwnifhed  a  popular  topic  for 
reducing  th^'inny* -but  they  were  ignorant  that 
tbd  eaf)^ft:^aflc  was  ta^etain  its  obedience  during 
the;  citf  il  x  wairs,  the-  n*oft  difficult  to  refotve  ft 
aftefwaftda  mtotihe  mafc  of  the  jaeople*  The4nde~ 
]^<iems.£xpe£ted  the  event  o£  their  negotiation* 
\fith  Chajitea;  aad.obfetwAg  that  their  principal 
c^e^i,v»a$Ltiie:extirpationiX)f  feQ^ries^  were4eCer~ 
mined  neve*  lb  reKnquifh  the  poffefiion  of  the 
\  $W£&i  Tbedoflibers,  tnoftly  raifed  from  dbfefcre 
£§jajifon$»  were  unnrilhng,  and: probably  unable,  to 
rawrn  to,  iti^ir  pxiftine  occupation*  and  poverty  j 
the  foidiers.  mere  equally  averfe  to  a  dangerousi 
md  unprofitable  ferviee  in  Ireland j  and  fuch  Watt 
the  improvident  fecurity  of  parliament,  that  no 
premfion  was  yet  made  for  the"  difcharge  of  their 

arrears* 
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arrears.    But  theif  aflegiaiicie  wai  a&ekd?  ti^km  ;b  :6i  k  ~ 
and  ftbverted  fey  tdigtous    ehrfiufikfm,  *Ia:  the  ^j^L^jr 
hands  of  thch1  comthaWders  a  poWerfiirinffirument !    x6*7*  * 
to'eftratige  them  from  pariiamfeht;  ;atfd  When  the1 
foldftrs  and  their  officers  Were  bath  dfevbted  to  a  ' 
different!  party ,:  k'tfas  impoffiblF#ther  to  prefer^ 
"thea-bbeafefKe^  of  tb'diffited'fliiffi'-^fthAit  *h*f 

/  %e  irrft  fymptom  of  difcontaUf  ^eAted  n**^2S™- 
p$Woh':  which  was  circulated  ffofe^rigjgimtehi  Ttp  ^tiont. 
rigtmentf,  falrcitiiig  an  indemnitees*  theft^ <ioh- 
dkOr  dtjrftg'ffle  x*ar,1  fetfefaaiori^ 
an'<§[an  Exemption  froni  being  impreflQd'  ft*  the 
feraceiii  Ireland    !The  common^  fefented;  a  tnu-1 
tftibus  attempt  to  inspire  the  army  Withidifcond/ 
audtM  paHSfaifentMwith*  terror*    T^'lupprefs'at^ 
oncd  &cfr  dangerous  combinations,  tiiyihVeatene* 
to  punSftiiiy  promoters  of  the  prtinbn'a3:renemies 
and '  dilf uibers  of  tfce\publi<i  wealyftut'by  this* 
Tafh^ahddarigwons^p^iileri^  the  cftfKiuAoiitlf1 
was  com&ittM  to  ah  une^alconteft^ffitTSe  ihffi^1 
tarypo##.    The :fbtdiers  cotnplaihed^ ' that  Mft&fer- 
every  petftfoii  was  encouraged  agafeift  the  aftffy,  tBejf'  - 
whofe^fWbrd's  had  recovered  the  naHdridMifeeartife, f 
Were  deprived  of  the  common  rightfc  of  EngHttl-'T  - 
men  to  reprefent  their  wrongs  j  and  when  comi,J 
imffibhers7  arrived  from parliament^  they  renewed 
th^ir  demands  of  arrears;  indemriity,  maintenante 
in  ]rc9and+;  and  refufed  to  engage  in  that  perilow 
femlce,  tirtlefs  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  their ; 
former  <:omx^anders^  whpfe  fuccefsfpl  conduft  they 
had  experienced  (b  long.    Their  petitions  were  re- 
al 2  fymed 
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b;o  o  k  ,.  fumed  j  and  they  rcqueftcd  in  a  tone  of  imperious. 

i— yl'-j  humility,-  to  be  vindicated  frqnv  the;  .reproaqh  of 
^w-  :  '  prescribing  to  parliament^  or  xefufing  tofejve  ia; 
Ireland  til)  their  .defires  were .  obtaiued.    The  mag-  * 
nitude,  xjpt  tfte  origin  of  the;  danger,  was,.  r*pw 
perceived.     ThejGommon$?  \vho  had  ,voted;to  dif- 
band  the  army  iWfcfc  fix  weeks  j>ay>  palled  with  the, 
fame  precipitation  to  conciliatory  mejafi*res,5;;3ftd 
.:  "Cr^jnwelly  Iretofi,  and  Fleetwood,  were  dUpatd^ed 
'\;;:tqapp^;i^^  who,  in^pppq- 

fition>  to*  the  jfe]£d£nying  ordinance,  .bad  retailed.* 
their  command.    £vejy :  diforder  in  the  army  had 
originated; from;t!ieir  contrivance,  and  at.th?ir  hi- , 
(ligation^  #punpj ^af \  gei^ral  officers  was  formed, 
and  a  ^paraJte.  committee- of. twp  agitators  fronx: 
each/compw^jto  cpjJeQ;  a  faithful  report  pf  .the 
fonitimen.ts  -pf  the  troops.    Tb$  iWtrefqlves  qf  this 
military  tribunal.were  that,  the  offers  of  therparlia- » 
ment  werq  jujn&jisfa&pry ;  .that.no  /Hampers,  but 
many.  gritv*tt:es .  «xifte<i  in  :therarmy,;:  and  from : 
that  npoinentits  .^jaff^dion  bec^fpe  incurable.  The  r 
next  enterprise,  which  was  ftjl}jaioredecifiye,}  was 
fugg^ftedt  perhaps  to  cotinteraft  a  vigorousrefoliin 
tionof  the  commons,  that  the  troops  who. jdWed 
to,  embark fqr  Ireland.ihauld^be  fepvate.ly  diftandU  . 

Seize  the        ;.T.ke  king'? ,  refufal  of  the^propofitiraa/was  jwj^fr 

fang#       *  **&:#^9*PntWus*  P&rLty  *%.  Jcfult  of  private;pvpr-. : 

tupesj  or  theli^pespf  better  terms  from  tlje  indf  ^i 

pendents;*  Hu.-apfuver  was  received  atthe^iftancf^ 

,      ^    .:.  '    .        •   '..         '      .  *  "  \ 
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bf  nine  months ;  and  although  it.  was  far  fivom  cor-  Book 
responding  with  the  demands  or  expectations  of  1  a,-  .if 
parliament,  yet  at  this  critical  pferiod  there  was  ,6*7« 
4bme  chance  of  an  accommodation  wifti  the  king. 
The  lords  had  voted  his  removal  to  Oatlands \  land 
if  the  commons  had  concurred  in"  the  "meafure, 
the  independents  might  have  been  di(appointed, 
aiid  the  royal  prize,  which  was  (till  valuable,  fe* 
cured  from  their  reach.  At  an  earlier  period  of 
the  difpute,  he  was  requefted  to  entruft  his  per* 
fon  to  the  proie&ion  of  the  army,  on  affurance 
bf  its  affiftance  to  reftore  him  to  the  throne  *?  j 
and  the  agitators  prepared  to  folicit,  by  a  gentle 
violence,  what  the  king  from  miftruft  or  appreheft- 
lion  declined.  Joice,  a  cornet  and  a  fujious  agita- 
tor, appeared  with*  a  party  of  horfe  atjrloldenby, 
and  as  the  guards  refufed  to  oppofe  or  exclude  their 
companions,  forced  his  way  at  midnight  ;to  the  J*""* 
door  of  the  royal  apartment*  In  the  morning  he 
required  the  king  to  remove .  to  the  army,  and 
produced  his  foldiers  when  his  inftru&ions  were 
demanded.  The  oppofition  of  the  parliamentary 
coramiffioners  was  unavailing,  and  on  aflurance 
of  the  moll  refpettful  ufage,  the  king  confented 
to  depart  for  Newmarket,  where  a  general  mufter 

*s  Clarend.  State  Papers,  11.  365.  "  Rufliw.  vii.  491.  His 
aufwer  is  remarkable.  "  We  will  not  engage  our  poor  pco- 
"  pie  in  another  war.  Too  much  blood  hath  been  fhcd  already. 
•4  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  my  diftra&ed  kingdoms,  when  he 
•*  accounts  .with  them  for  rebellion  and  blood."  Gar.  ibid. 
This  humane  declaration  was  forgotten  in  his  engagement 
with  the  Scots,  when  the  civil  wars  were  renewed. 

;    •  z3  of 
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|  ^p  K  of  tip  army  w#  held*  (to  the  firft  notice  of  th$ 
u^'-p*  enterprife,  Whalley,  a  confidential  officer,  was 
w  ?*®r  difpatched  *ith  t*^  regiments  by  Fairfax,  to  xtr 
flora  the  king  to  the  parliamentary  commiffioners, 
*ap4  recqn?$y .  t.Kep  to  Holdenby  j  ,but  the  king 
was  refolute  not  to  return j  the  coinniifliojjers,  on 
his  refufaj,  declined  to  aft,  and  his  reply  next  day 
to  the  entreaties  of  Fairfax,  that  he  had  as  muph 
jntereft  ifi  ^the  army  as  the  general  himfelf,  may 
confirm  the  tranfient  fqfpicion  of  hiftorians,  tha$ 
he  was  privy  to  its  defigns t6. 
^"iuT1  :  .  Thfe  meafure  Was  fecretly  dictated  by  Cromwell, 
mem.  who  had  preferyed  the  guife  of  a  zealous  prefbyT 
terian,  and  while  he  cherifhed  and  inflamed  the 
cfifcontents  of  the  army,  with  profound  diffiiriulation, 
impelled  the  parliament  to  the  mod  dangerous  ex- 
tremes. When  his  duplicity  began  to  be  generally 
jfufpe&ed,  and  5a  refolution  was  privately  taken  to 
commit  him  to  the  tower,  he  withdrew  from 
London,  to  tfifpflay  his  influence  in  the  army,  an4 
his  afcendency  over  the  unfufpeftipg  fimplicity  of 
the  general*'.  JEs  troops  were  immediately  in 
jnotion,  and  the  conftern^tion  excited  in  the  par* 
Jiament  and  city,  by  their  feizure  of  the  king, 
was  increafed  by  their  rapid  approach  to  St.  AU 
ban's.  The  progreflive  encroachments  of  the  ar*  * 
my,  the  unavailing  refiftance  and  fybmiffion  of 
p?irliaipent,  are  foreign  to  o\ir  defign.  The  conw 
inons,  unpopular    from  their  heavy   impofitions., 

*«Wbitlock,  353.      Herbert's    Mem,    22.     Ru(hw.    vii, 
514—45-     Fairfax's  Mem. 
*7  Hollia,  9$.    Ludlow,  L  165^ 
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and  *w&exa*npfed  duration,  were  content  to  yield* 
Tfeeir  testes  were  difciiffcd,  and  the  army,  to  pre- 
fdre  appearances,  condefcended  to  retire,  wheii  ^647. 
elchren  members,  Httttfc,  Stapletori,  and  the  lead- 
ing preibyterians*  were  excluded  from  their  feats. 
The  parliament  propbfed  to  temporife  tiH  thi  army 
was  broken,  but  the  army  meant  to, reduce  the  par- 
Kament  to  more  Entire  fiibje&ion.  J  r 

It  was  amidft  thefe  diflenfons  that  the  king  re-  tv  k>n**s 
gained  a  fcare  of  his  former  efflmatfcri;  and  ehjoyed  LUouraUc. 
a  itear  profpett  of  the  return  of  power.  His 
friend*  were  admitted  to  his  prefence  without  re- 
ferve.  His  younger  children  were  reftored  to  his 
embraces.  His  former  attendants  Were  permitted 
to  return,  and  his  chaplains  to  refume  their  func- 
tions ;  an  indulgence  which  the  ftern  prefbyter&ns 
had  denied.  The  army  guarded  his  perfon  with 
vigilance,  but  endeavoured  to  fecure  his  favour  by 
the  molt  flattering  refpeft.  On  each  fide  his  favour 
was  ihduftrioufly  courted,  and  apparently  nothing 
more  was  requifite  than  to  choofe  the  party  which 
was  bed  qualified,  or  difpofed,  to  reftore  him  to 
the  throne.  The  prefbyterians  apprehenfive  of  an 
acccmrtnodation  with  their  enemies,  were  inclined 
to  relax  in  their  demands,  but  they  no  longer  re- 
tained the  pofleffion  of  his  perfon,  or  the  command 
of  the  fwordk  An  accommodation  with  the  indepen- 
dents who  had  fucceeded  to  both,  was  preferable 
in  every  point  of  view ;  their  demand  of  tolera- 
tion was  not  inconfiftent  with  a  limited  epifcopacy, 
and  in  difclaiming  the  authority,  their  army  had 
declared  againft  the  perpetual  duration  of  the  pre- 

z  4  fent 
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ferjt  parliament.  Unhappily  for  Charles,  he  per* 
filled  in  his  refolution  to  clofe  with  neither ;  and 
while  he  remained  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  bis 
enemies  v  ftill  expe&ed  to  become,  fole  umpire  Ae* 
twecn  the  parliament  and  the- army  *%  and  from 
their  mutual  diflenfions,  to  recover  his  departed 
fplendor  and  power* 
tt;»negoci-       The  negotiation*,  with  the  army  were  conduced 

atiom  with  »*      ,  ,  i    \  *.,         r  i    «        t 

the  amiy ;  by  Berkley,  and  the  propplals,  framed  by  ireton, 
were  certainly  the  raoft  moderate  ever  offered  to 
the  king.  Epifcopacy  was  neither  required  to  be 
abolilhed,  nor  the  militia  entirely  detached  from 
the  crown.  The  royalifts  were  not  devote4  to 
ruin49;  but  when  the  propofals  were  privately 
communicated  to  Charles*  he  obje&ed  to  the  ex- 
ception of  feven  of  his  adherents  from  indemnity 
or  pardon,  the  exclufion  of  his  party  fro©  the 

l!s  "  You  mean,"  faid  Ireton  to  the.  king,  "to  be  arbiter 
**  between  the  parliament  and  the  army,  but  that  office  we 
"  mean  to  perform  between  your  majefty  and  them.*' 

29  The  propofals  of  the  army  exhibit  a  fpecious  f«hemC  both 
for  the  prcfervation  of  liberty  and  the  fettlcment  of  the  nation. 
Parliaments  were  to  be  tricnnially  called)  adjourned}  and  diffolr* 
ed  by  the  king.  An  equal  reprefentation,  freely, chofen,  was  to 
be  proportioned  according  to  the  public  contributions  of  the 
i  counties,   and  withdrawn  from   decayed  or  infignificant  towns. 

The  command  of  the  militia,  and  the  difpofal  of  the  chief 
offices  of  ftate,  were  lodged  with  the  two  houfes  for  ten  years* 
'  The  coercive  jurifdi&ion  of  bifhops  was  to  be  aboliihed,  together 

with  every  act  for  the  obfervanee  of  the  liturgy,  and  every  or- 
dinance to  enforce  the  covenant.  With  tbefe  limitations,  the 
&ng  was  to  be  reftored  to  theexercife  of  his  regal  power.  Ru/hw. 
vii.  731.  Thefe  were  certainly  the  mod  moderate  terms  ever 
.  of crtdL  to  Charles. 

next 
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parliament,  and  the  filence  of  the  propofitibns 
tefpeding  the  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government. 
Such  unreafonable  conditions,  he  obferved  with  ,6*J# 
difpleafure,  would  never  be  demanded  if  the  army 
were  fmcerely  defirous  of  an  accommodation* 
Some  dtftin&ion  fliould  be  made,  faid  Ireton,  be- 
tween the  conquerors  and  the  vanquiflied ;  nor 
would  he  confider  himfelf  or  his  party  fafe,  if  the 
royalifts  obtained  a  majority  in  parliament.  If  the 
propofitions  were  lefs  rigorous,  Berkley  juftly  re* 
prefented  that  their  fincerity  might  be  diftrufted ; 
but  that  a  crown  fo  nearty  loft,  was  never  hitherto 
fo  cheaply  reftored ;  that  the  king,  on  an  agree* 
ment  with  the  army,  might  alleviate  or  even  re- 
compenfe  the  exile  of  the  feven  perfons  excepted 
from  pardon  j  that  it  would  be  advan^geous  to 
his  party  to  have[no  fhare  in  the  next  parliament* 
which  the  burdens  neceflary  to  be  impofed  would 
reiider  unpopular  and  odious  to  the  nation ;  that 
the  church  was  ftill  fecured  by  the  eftablMhed  laws, 
and  the  utmoft  to  be  expetted  was  the  filence  of 
thdfe  who  had  fought  for  its  deftruftion.  Inftead 
of  aflenting  to  thofe  rational  confiderations,  he  re- 
newed  the  fame  obje&ions  to  the  propofitions  when 
prefented  in  form,  received  the  deputies  of  the  ar» 
my  with  unexpe&ed  afperity  ;  profefled  his  refolu* 
tion  never  more  to  abandon  a  friend,  nor  to  treat 
without  ftipulating  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
church  j  and  imputing  their  applications  to  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  their  fuuation,  exclaimed  repeatedly  that 
they  could  not  fubfift  without  him,  but  that  their 
ruin  was  inevitable  without  his  fupport.    When 

admonifhed 
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~»  «  o  *  adntomftted  by  a  wbifpet  from  Berkley ,  fteerafea* 

i^*!.^  youred-to  atoae  for  his  ungracious  aftd  $*(&»**• 

1^47.      reception  of  the  deputies ;  but  Rainfboroftgh/  die 

leaft  defirous  of  an    accorarapd&tk>n,  had  ftitftr 

drawn  from  the  conference,  and  his  report  to  the 

*     agitators  produced  an  impr<*ffion  which  wa$  aevtt 

effaced.    Berkley  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  &r» 

went,  and  on  demanding  at  a  new  cojtfeTeace* 

\vhatt  benefit  wouJd  refult  from  the  propositions* 

jit  rejefted  by  the  two  houfes  when  accepted  by  the 

"  king,  the  principal  officers  intimated  not  obfcurely, 

that  tfaye  confeiu.of  parliament  fhould  be  extorted 

by  force  3°« 

c"dmdi        During  the  treaty  with  the  army,  whefe  propo* 

and  licun.   fals  were  thus  contumelioufly  reje&ed,  a  fubordi- 

pate  intrigue  was  maintained  .with  the  generals. 

The  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  protuiljp d  to  Ireton  ; 

to  Cromwell,  his  father  in  law,  the  command  of 

ihe  army  ;  the  garter,  and  the  vacant  title  of  earl  of 

Eflex.     They  conjured  Charles, ,  through  the  ia* 

tervention  of  Berkley,  to  afifent  to  a  fpeedy  acconw 

modation  with  the  army  j  complained  that  he  a&- 

ed  not  frankly,  on  more  liberal  principles,  and 

without  referve  j  expreffed  their  gratitude  for  his 

%    refufal  of  the  terms  propofed  by  parliament,  and 

their  apprehenfions  that  the  troops,  if  difappoinu 

t?d  in  their  expectations,  would  not  long  perfift  in 

ao  Sir  John  Berkley's  Mem.     See  alfo  Clarendon,   v.  72. 

*ho  affe&s  to  depreciate  Berkley's  judgment.     But  if  fcru- 

-  pulous  in    fa&s,   his  opinions    are  always  apologetical,  and 

here   they   are  di&ated  by  th*  different  eondo&  wliich  Charles 


adopted. 
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Jijeir  &w*rakie  dif^fition  toward*  the  kiag;  la 
thefe.fffofeffipne,  their  fincerity  has  been  denied ; 
l?uc  $£re  it  no  fuffieient  reafon  to  queftion  their 
prefent  defign  to  reftore  his  power.  Whatever 
jjpbjtion  or  d&Uniilation  they  might  pofieft,  the 
pyurlaiftent,  the  city,  and  the  Scots,  were  combined 
9g?inft  them,  and  it  was  iropoffible  to  forefee  their 
pwn  unexampled  exaltation  and  fuccefs.  A  con- 
junction with  the  royalifts  feemed  neceflary  for 
tl#ir  prefervation,  but  from  the  perception  of  that 
peceflify,  the  king  declined,  or  delayed  to  embrace 
their  o$er$,  and  was  induced,  as  will  appear  in  the 
fequel,  to  indulge  in  all  the  dangerous  refinements 
of  double  and  triple  negociarions  and  intrigues. 

The  parliament  had  acquiefced,  in  the  expe&a*  Army  on 
tion  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  it$  d£L 
authority  ;  but  the  violence  of  its  adherents  difap* 
pointed  this  judicious  defign.  The  command  of  the 
city  militia  was  transferred  to  the  independents,  at 
the  requisition  of  the  army  ;  but  the  citizens  were 
indicated  by  the.prefbyterians  to  refift  the  change* 
An.  engagement  was  framed  for  the  return  of  the  - 
lung,  and  the  two  houfes  were  copftrained  by  the 
populace  to  revoke  their  ordinance  yefpeding  the 
rniiitia,  and  to  recall  the  fecluded  members  to 
their  feats-  The  tumult  furnUhed  a  grateful  pre- 
text for  the  approach  of  the  army,  to  vindicate  the 
infulted  freedom  of  parliament.  Its  members, 
unable  any  longer  to  temporife,  endeavoured  to 
prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence.  But  the  two 
fpeakers  withdrew  by  night,  with  nineteen  peers 
and  an  hundred  commoners;  and  inverted  with 
4  the 
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the  enfigns  of  their  office,  were-reeeived  fh-fhe^ 
my  as  the  laft  pledge  of-  axpiring  freeddWu'  Ah 
Manchefter  and  Lenthal  were  both  prefbyterians, 
their  urtexpe&ed  feceflion  wa$  jtiftly  afcribed  to  a 
firm  perfuafion  that  the  army. meant  to  reftore  the 
king  ".  The  commanders  were  not  inattentive  to 
his  intereft.  No  fooner  was  the  poffeflion  of  Lon- 
don forefeen,  than  Cromwell  and  Ireton  retjtiefted 
earneftly  that  a  conciliatory  letter,  if  riot  an- 'accept- 
ance of  the  propofitions,  fhould  be  fent  to  the  ar- 
my, to  difclaim  the  tumults,  and  the  imputation 
of  returning  to  the  capital  by  fuch  unjuftifiable 
means.*  They  reprefented  that  a  favourable  de- 
claration might  reconcile  the  army  to  his  intereft, 
before  the  fubmiffion  of  the  city  was 'generally  un- 
derftood*  But  it  is  obfervable  that  the  niinuteft 
conceffions  of  Charles,  as  they  were  ever  grant- 
ed  with  fufpicious  reluftance,  were  ever  poftponed 
till  the  opportunity  was  paft.  Four  councils  were 
held,  and  a  whole  day  was  confumed  in  delibera- 
tion, before  his  fignature  was  obtained.  Com- 
miffioners  had  already  arrived  from  the  city  j  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  letter  was  procured  had 
tranfpired,  and  its  grace  and  efficacy  were  entirely 
loft  a\  When  the  arnpy  was  admitted  into  South- 
wark,  the  pufillanimous  citizens  furrendered  their 
lines,  their  militia,  their  forts,  and  the  feceding 
members  were  reftored  in  triumph  j  the  eleven  ob- 

31  Clarcnd.  v.  63. 

3a  Berkley's   Mem.      Rufhw.  viii.    753.      Clarcnd.    State 
Papers,  ii.  373.     Par}.  Hift.  xv.  205. 
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noxious  members  were  expelled,  and  the  fervitude  b  o^o  & 
of  parliament  was  confirmed  by  the  fword. 


v. 


At  the  requifition  of  the  Scottifh  commiffionetfs,  Vel%V': 
tl^e  parliament  refumed  the  propofitions  rejefted  at  ti©n$  with 
Newcaftle^  tmt  the  king  recurred  to  the  milder .  LmT  *" 
prpp9fqls  of  the  army,  as  the  bafis  of  a  conference 
aiuilra,  jHpblic  fettlement.     On  this  occafion,  it  ap- 
pear^ that  Cromwell,  Vane,  and  Iretoq,  acquitted 
themfdtves  with  fidelity  to  the  king".     They  re-, 
commanded  a  perfon^L  treaty  and  accomodation 
on  moderate  terpas ;  but  the  ,fufpicion  of  their  in- 
trigues, to  procure,  a  feparate  agreement  for  them-, 
fdyep,  had  excited  a.  violent  agitation  in  the  army, 
and  a  ^vigorous  and  unexpected  opposition-  in  par- 
liament 7 ,  Whatever  might  be  hnpofed   on    the* 
members*;  the  agitators  were  to  be  fatisfied  with  . 
nothing lefs  than  their  original  demands.  • 

That  the  proposals  of  the  army  were  declined  And  th« 
by:;Charles,  when  fp  favourable  from  the  tacit  re-.. 
cogftkion  of .  epifcopacy,  and  the  final  rieturn  of; 
the  fword  to. the  crown,  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  ; 
fallacious,  «pe&ations  on  which  he  relied.     The  j 
duke. .of  Hapiilton  was  employed  in  Scotland,  to. t 
pFepafe  the  minds  of  the  people  for  his  fervice ; 
and  .theaffurancesrof  Lauderdale  and  the  Englifli^ 
prefbyterian^,  of  ?t  general  confederacy  to  refift  the  • 
aririy*  had  iufpjred  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  be- 
coming fole  umpire,  amidft  thehr  difputes.    .The  „ 
each  of  Lanark  .and.  l;a\Jderdale  had   arrived  as 
ccwrauffioners  from  the  Scojtifli  eftates ;  and  du-.:I 

*,,   -  ,J-  Ludlow,  i.  184,  . 
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w&qk  ringtfoe  negociafiotfs  wftjf-the armfy,  a  dntteffofe' 
L^j  treaty  was  beguft  with  Charles,  ori  his  removal  to 
**47-      Hampton  court.     His  defigns  are  explained  iri  his 
inftru&ions  to  Capel  ;  tfiat  a  war  might  be*  fool* 
expefted  between  the  two  nations,  in  itfhichthe 
Scots  had' promifed  themfelves  the  uriiverfal  con- 
dUrrettcef  of  the  prefbyteirians  in  EAjglarid,  tfiit'-i& 
kfs  his  friends  were  alfo  prepared  to  talte  arms, ' 
that  little  benefit  coirid  bfe  derived  from  tfoetriuc-* 
cfefs  *\    The  feizuf e  of  His  perfon,  and  the  ftftjii^ 
gatioii  of  parliament  by  the  artny,  the  decline  ah3 
contemptuous  difregard  of  the'  covenant^  which 
was  treated  as  an  old  almttnack  out  of  datis,  h&if 
ftfrnifhed  fucceffive  caufes  of  national'  dilguft  j  antf 
the  foundations  of  an  engagement  were  rtow  laid  *%- 
which  involved  the  nation^  injnutual  hoftilkfes  . 
and  a  fecond  civil  War.     Double  negociations  ard 
liable,  even  in  the  moffi  profperous  fituatfons,  to 
the  juft  reproach  of  duplicity  and  fraud.     But  in 
liffenmg  to  double  negociations  while  a  captive, 
Charles  forgot  the  precarWus  tenure  by  which  hfe 
life  was,  held.   Whatfoevei*  defigns  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fubfequent  condud  of  the  independents 
or  the  army,  their  leaders  had  not  yet  forfeited  the 
confidence  which  is  due  between  man  and  rtfefci  • 
They  had:  reafort  therefore-  to    complain  of  trfan' . 
chery;  when  they  difcovered,  that  during  the  dek 
pendence  of  their  negociations  with   Charles*  tf 
elkndeftine  treaty  with  tKei*  enemies  was  cotfc- 
nfenced  fop  their  deftrudiom    Such  contemporary 

*♦  Clarend.  v.  70.  »    *         S5  Id,  fr.  Burnet's  Mem.  32 j. 
,  hiftorians, 
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laflmiaiis,  as  atft&t  «har€*d*iw&lf  wis  feriouffy 'dc- 
firous  of  an  agreement  Wtth  t1&  king,  Save  afcrib-. 
ed  his  ftrf4en ide&afc>*torthe -ft*y 'of  the  agitators r     f6*7* 
whkh  was  fo  fpeediiy^qtieUed.   irEfie  concurrent 
voice  of  ttadhioor Ha»  pMferved  artdcatteffei  a  very ' 
different  fa&*  *  A  kttfl^t^  Charles  to  die  queen 
was  -intercepi«d-4by   Ctt*B"Well,  who   difcovetc3 
t hereby v  the  cortf fjk>lidan&  which  he  maintained 
\tfeb  each  party,  ih^  infcS&tity  of  his  ofiers  to  the 
leading  ifidepeodents^  e¥  Fits  final  intention  to  clofe 
with  the;  Scots ;  tfnd  det*rmbed  tiever  more  to 
confide  in  the  kfog>    The  fe&  fo  confirmed  by 
,  his   exp$ft uhrions  vtkh  Afhburnhamr  whom  he 
upbraided   with    die  intrigues  and  chtpHcity  of' 
Charles,  his  miftruft  of  the  arihy  and  treaty  with 
the^Soots  to  involve  tfh^nation  again  nrbfoodilhed  ; 
and  pzufafted  that  he  was  no  longer  refponfible 
for  the  confequencefe  that  might  enfue3*.    Fr6m 
thaf  moment  the  refpe&ful  attention  beftowed  on 
majeftyywa^  converted  into  coM  and  rude  negledh 
The  Scottifh  commiffioners,  and  his   counfellors 
who  had  determined  againft  the  army,  were  ex- 
cluded from  his  prefeiKre;   his  friends  were  repulf- 
ed  by  the  guards,  and  his  liberty  reftridned. 

Impatient  of  a  fituation  foil  of  inquietude,  he  Thekin^t 
efcaped  from  Hampton  court,  but  was  conducted  jflc*£f to 
by  his  o*n  Ghoice,>o*  iheiaidifcrerion,Iofhis  atten-  Wl***'   ~ 
dants,  to  Cai^r.ookvcaft!e  h(i  the  I&;  of  Wight; 

There  he  remained  a'^ifoner  In  the  cuftbdy  of 

■  i  - ,    i.m     «•    •      i      •"■•"- 

*  Cl*e»da*, -*- :JS*:   Sfce  Note  XIII. 

Hammond, 
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book  Hammond,  e^^ing  the  refalt  of  the  diffcnfons 
v  7\ _,  among,  the  troop*.  The  mutinies  .which  the  officers 
**47-  had  excited  in  onpofuion  to  parliament,  began  to 
be  dirked  agamft  thcmfclves*  The  agitators, 
when  their  meetings,  vere  diftominued,  began 
to  iufpeft  their  <%mn\m$$n>  tf>  projeft  the  mofl: 
popular  forms,  of  government,  aid,  were  we  to  be- 
Uevp  their  adyerfstries,  $q  :m^ditate  an  entire  equa- 
lity of  ranjcs,a^4  polfeflio#fi.  ,  It  may  beifpedouffy 
alleged  that  jhqfeinvte^^  of  rank,. 

which  the  ^rogrefs  .of  :{octetyr;ten4s  &>•  gs&erate, 
the  operations  .of  good  goveraipjient  fliould  rrather. 
ferve  to  reprefe  thai*  pprpejp^te. :  Equality  erf  pot  , 
feffions  would  counteradl  the  feeurity  of  property, 
one  of  the  primary  pbje®s  for  which  fociety.  wis' 
,  inftituted  j  but  the  levellers*  the  name.  by.  which* 

the,foldiers  t^ng^d  \yith^i  deeper  auhuffiafia  jwfere 
fligmatized^  were  quelled  by  jbe  vigorous  arin  of 
Cromwell*  At  the  heacj  of  .foroe  faithful  troops* 
he  required  :theta  to%,  renounce  their  feditious 
badges ;  feized  their  ringleaders,  whom  he  tried 
on  the.  fpot,  and  by  a  fevpre.  example  reduced  the 
reft  to  their  wonted  pbedienqe,  .  The  opportunity* 
was  embraced-  by  Charles  jo  ?e$ew  his  correfpond* 
...  ence  with  the  general  pfgeers  ^but  Berkley,  his  emif- 
\  -  lary,  was  received  with  contempt,  and  difroiffed/with 
a  private  intimation,  that  at  axpimcil  of  war'  at 
Windfor*  ajpefolution  was  already  forpiedfor  the 
trial  of  the.king. ;  The  refolution  wa?  ce^taiqly  pre- 
mature, as  the  nation  was  'not  yet  difpofed  to  ac- 
cjuiefce  in  jheyventi  and  as  it  w^s  agkafcd'when  the 
. .  -  7  letter 
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letter  to  the  queen  was  intercepted  by  Cromwell,  fo  book 
in  aU  probability  it  was  communicated  induftrioufly        v; 
to  deter  the  king  from  an  alliance  with  the  Scots.  If,     1*47* 
inftead  of  a  fecond  unfuccefsful  appeal  to  the  fword, 
he  had  continued  ferioufly  to  negociate  for  peace, 
we  may  affirm  with  truth,  that  his  trial  would 
have  been  prevented  and  his  life  preferved ,r. 

His  defire  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Scots  Treaty 
prevented  his  efeape,  while  it  was  yet  practicable,  me»tparit" 
from  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  On  his  offer  to  refign  evaded- 
th&  militia  during  his  reign,  the  parliament  conde- 
fcended  to  a  perfonal  treaty,  when  his  aflent  to 
four  preliminary  bills  was  obtained.  The  militia 
was  required  to  be  veiled  in  the  two  houfes  for 
twenty  years^  nor  difpofed  of  afterwards  with- 
out their  content:  the  peers  created  at  Oxford 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  titles,  and  the  parlia- 
ment empowered  to  adjourn  from  place  to  place. 
The  preliminaries  were  fevere,  if  the  vanquifhed 
could  have  expe&ed  an  accommodation  on  equal 
terms ;  but  under  the  influence  of  the  army,  they 
were  the  lad  which  the  parliament  was  difpofed  to 
grant.  When  compared  with  the  propofals  of  the 
army  they  were  rigorous,  with  the  conditions  offer- 
ed  at  Newcaftle,  lenient ;  the  covenant  was  filently 
difregarded,  and  the  church  was  referved  as  an  ar- 
ticle fufceptible  of  future  modification  *8.  Between 
the  furrender  of  the  militia  during  his  reign,  or 
for  twenty  years,  the  difference  was  immaterial; 

37  Whitlock,  380.      Ludlow,  i.   192.      Clarcnd.     v.  87. 
Rulhw.  viii.  918.     Berkley's  Mem.     Clarend.  v.  92. 
**  Charles'  Works,  509, 10.  • 
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and  aHhbugh  its  return  -to  the  (cftfarti  to*6p¥eek* 
Hods,  the  laft  offers  of  negocfotioii  were  ptftfefrttble 
to  the  eventful,  and  to  a  captive  tnpiiarcfr,  the  un- 
profitable refult  of  a  new  tfat;  Perhaps  h^  wa$ 
g&uated  by  a  confciemidiis  motive,  to  tranfifcit  the 
prerogative?  bequeathed  by  his  fath&v  entire  to  hfe 
fon  ;  or  "ihhis  eftiiiiation,-  perhaps,  it  was -more  gkv 
:*  rious  to  perifh  In  the  ruins,  than  renounce  the  at- 
teiript  5  iioj  fliduld  the  motives  of  a  high-fpirited, 
heroieal  ^rfeidfe  be  ttib  rig6?oufly  fcrutiiii^ed^  if  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  the  lives  of  thoufands,  did 
not  depend  oil  the  event. : 

frS^th'  ^ut  Ae  fea  is* ***  Asking  was  partial  to  the 
the  scots,  overtures  of  the  Scottifh  cdmmiflroners,  who  had 
obtained  accefs  with  the  Englifli,  to  accampliQi 
fhdf  uftfifoifhed  negotiation's,  under  ttte  pretext  of 
jjroteftihg  in'  his  prefente  againft  the  four  bilk. 
Tfie  fcr&ity  was  concluded  in  a  few  hours,  and  xfrere 
fhe  articles  finceffe,  the  delay  of  every  cdttcefliontill 
it  was  no  fonger  ferviceable,  might  be  juftly  ob- 
Iferved.  The  king  agreed' to  confirm  the  covenant 
in  parliament,  which  might  havefufficed  for  his 
preferVation  while,  he  remained  in  the  Scottifh 
camp..  Hfc  confelited  to  eftablifh  prefbyterian  go- 
verttmentfoi4  three  ye&rs,  till  it  were  revifed,  of 
another  fbrfti  were  prepared  by  the  affembly  of 
divines.  He  promifed  to  concur  in  the  extirpation 
of  fe&aries,  ancl  to  admit  the  Scots  to  a  communi- 
cation of  every  commercial  privilege,  and  a  large 
ftare.  of  the  emoluments  and  honours  Conferred  by 
the  crown.  Their  commiffioners  engaged  in  re- 
turn, to  aflert  and  reftore  his  authority  by  arms, 

and 
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and  the  affiftance  of  tjie  Englifh  prefbyterians  was  -  S,o  o  k 
not. opjy  expe&ed,  bifc' the.  co-operation  of  I  Or-  s^^Jl^j 
&on4  i^;Irefend»  and  of  the  xoyalifts  in-  England,      ,6*7- 
waft  tacitly  understood* :  j  The  fconceffions,  however, ' 
were  oonfefiedly  infindere.     They  wece>)demanded  * 
as  nothing  lefs  tvould  fatfsfy  or  reconcile  the  Scots  J 
to-lyomereft,  and  pfromifed  witlKDito'fcruple  or  re- 
fervfij'pnthe: affiirpjieeof  their  commif&bners, that • 
if  the  royalifts  wetQ.oncein  arms,  the  performance 
of  conditions  which  node  could  enforce,  would  be- 
left  implicitly  to  the  discretion  of  the  king.    The 
treaty,  inciofed  in  a  (heet  of  lead,  was  buried  in.  a' 
garden, and  tranfmitted  to  the  Scottifh  wmmiffioner s 
on  theiiv  return,  to  London*     Hfc^nfwer  to. the 
£ngli£b  oommiffioners  \vas  fealed  up  and  addrefled 
to  parliament,;  as  his  refufal  might, excite  their  fiif- 
pieions  of  his  intended  flight.  But  the  cpmjniflioners, 
who  difcerned  his   intentions,    rejected    an    an- 
fwer  of  which  the  contents  were  unknown,  and 
departed    abruptly    whei*    it    was    opened  and       \ 
difclofed*     His  attendants  were  immediately  *dif- 
mifled,  the  guards  redoubled,  and  the  mod  jealous 
precautions  were  employed  to  prevent  his  eftape  39# 

When  the  ^nfwcr  \yas  reported  to  the  commons,  iti  eflcfts 
it  was  obvious  that  during  their  negociations  with  nm  pari*-" 
Charley  a  fecret  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  men*# 
Scots*  and  that  hisefcape  was  meditated,  in  order 
to  repew  in  perfpn  a  deftru&ive  wai;.  ,  The  menu 
hers  who  had  hitherto  mentioned  his  name  with 
refpefr,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  -mod  bitter  in- 

39  Clarend.  v.  103,  S.     Buret's  Mem.  JJJ,  4.     LtyUpw, 
i,  *oj.~    Clarend.  v.  88. 
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yeflives ;  and  Cromwell  in  particular;  proclaimed 
aloud  his  diffimulation  and  duplicity  in  terms  that 

1647.  corroborate  the  intercepte  d  letter.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  talents  and  uriderftanding  of  the  king, 
but  declared  that  he  was  a  falfe  difTembler  whom 
it  was  imfjoflible  to  trufl ;  that  he  profeffed  the 
mod  folemn  and  entire  dependence  on  the  wifdom 
of  the  two  houfes,  to  compofe  the  public  diffrac- 
tions, yet  maintained  an  infidious  negodation 
with  the  Scottilh  commiflioners,  to  involve  the 
nation  in  a  new  war1  for  the  deftru&ion  of  par- 
liament. A  refolution  was  adopted  at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  the  independents,  that  m  the  fettlement  of 
the  nation  no  addrefies  fhould  be  made,  nor  any 
applications  received  from  Charles,  and  from  that 
moment  the  king  was  juftly  confidered  as  de- 
throned **.  Every  violence  was  fuppofed  to  be 
juftified  by  his  engagement  with  the  Scots,  which 
his  warmeft  advocates  are  unable  to  vindicate,  or 

,64*'  to  reconcile  with  the  di&ates  of  humanity,  of 
good  faith,  or  of  found  difcretion.  The  experi- 
ment of  arms  had  been  folly  tried,  and  its  de- 
ftrudHve  confequences  fliould  have  prevented  a 
renewal  of  national  calamities.  The  treaty  perhaps 
Was  advifable,  while  his  perfon  was  retained  by 
the  Scots  at  Newcaftle,  as  the  prefence  of  their 
army,  and  the  authority  of  their  friends  in  parlia- 
ment, might  have  reftored  him,  without  bloodfhed, 
to  a  limited  (hare  of  power.  But  the  propofals  both 
of  the  Scots,  and  of  theEnglilh  army,  were  rejected 

♦°Clarcn4.  9r,  2.    Rufliw.  953,  98.    Whitlock,  287. 
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while  iie  remained  in  the  cuftody  of  either,  that  a 
clandestine  engagemenMnight  be  concluded  with 
the  former,  when  reduced  himfelf  to  thehopelefs 
fituarion  of  a  captive  prince.  The  preliminary 
demands  of  parliament  wer^  undoubtedly  rigorous ; . 
but  double  negociations  were  injurious  to  his  repu- 
tation, and  his  aflent  to  the  foqr  bills  was  dreaded 
by  the  republicans  as  a  meafure  conducive  to  the 
recovery  of  his  former  power  4".  The  popularity  of 
the  commons  had  declined  ;  and  as  that  of  the  ar- 
my was  tranfient,  the  return  of  authority  amidft 
their  future  diffenfiuns,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  pre- 
fent  degradation,  the  reflux  of  popular  favour  might 
have  juftly  been  expe&ed  ;  a  tribute  feldom  denied 
to  unfortunate  kings. 

The  engagement,  as  the  treaty  was  afterwards  de-  Part;e«;n 
nominated,  ftili  remained  to  be  impofed  on  the 
Scots.  The  taik  was .  the  more  difficult,  as  it  was 
contrafted  by  commiffioners  to  the  Engliih  parlia- 
ment, who  had  no  authority  to  negociate  with  the 
king.  The  dark  and  impetuous  Lauderdale,  a  pref- 
byterian  and  a  covenanter,  had  become  a  recent 
profelyte  to  the  royal  caufej  and  his  influence* 
united  with  Laneik  the  fecretary's,  and  aided  by  a 
feafonable  gift  from  the  crown,  had  perfuaded  Lou- 
don, the  neceflirous  chancellor,  to  concur  in  their 
defigns.  Having  confirmed  the  hopes  of  their  con* 
federates  in  England,  they  returned  to  promulgate 

41  Ludlow,  41.  194.  It  is  with  regret  that  I>obfcrve  in 
^Hume,  the  artful  feparation  of  the  engagement  with  the  Scots, 
from  the  negociations  with  the  English  commiffioners  in  the 
Me  of  Wight. 
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book*  the  engagem^ft Iri'the  apptfcadiing  triennial  psn-lia- 
^.-^  _j  rficnt,  for  which  every  prepafati'oh  was  rfiad£  tc^ 
'M'     fefcuTea-ftiijorftfoPVotes;'  inftead  of  that  general 
confederacy  wfr&i  had  hitherto  ifubfifted/  for  the 
prdfervation  of  the  covenant  agkiHft  mafignants, 
)    tbrfefe  -partifes  are  :at  this  period  diftinguifhed  in  Scot- 
land.   rEhQ<wild  pi-dfcytefriah^  whofe  political  lead* 
er&wete  Argyle  and  Wferiftdfi,  %ere  averfe  to  z 
war  with  England,  or  the  reftoraltion  of  the  kihg, 
uftkfo-  full  fatlsfaftion  in  religion  were  previoufly 
cfctain^d^    -Ttle  •  mdddrate    prefbyterians,    whom 
Hamilton  had  formed  into -a  ¥egular  party,  were 
aiike  intolerant,  but  were  a£kteted  by  an  impatient 
defire  to  reprefs  the  fe&aries,  aftd  reftote  the  Eng- 
lifh  prefbyterians  together  with- the  king.    The  roy* 
aiifts,  under  Traquair  and  Cullender,  were  an  mcon- 
fiderabk  <pdrty,  eager  to  -  rs&&tt '  him  without  re« 
ftriftions; .  Thi  wild  prefbyteriaihs,  from  their  own 
violence,  had'-dedfiiied  tn  popularity,  and  Argyle, 
thdr  leader*-toR«-ae£ufed  &f  afpiring  to  the  rude 
and  doubtful- ftttteiof  an  independent  chieftain,  or 
fiifpefted  of  a  defi£» more  truly  ambitious, 'to  efta* 
Wifh,  in  Scotland,-  afc  in  Holland,  an  ariftocratical 
or  mixed  republic  of  the  different  eftates.     From 
the  odious,*  though    unforefeen  confequences   of 
the  furrender  of  rthe  king, :  the  ttioderate  prefby- 
terians, if  they  deferve  that  name,  had  acquired  a 
large  majority  in  the  new  parliament ;  and  Hamil- 
ton and  his  brother  profeffed,  with  an  unfelt  zeal, 
to  profecute  the  ends  of  the  covenant   in  reftoring 
the  king.     But  their  adverfaries  were  fecurely  en- 
trenched in  the  church ;  and  when  the  affembly 
reared  its  head  in  oppofition  to  parliament,  the 

nation, 
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As.Charks  was  ,p«33aitted  to  declare,  by.  a-fpe->  i^*?on 
cies  of  ctefeafanee  which- betrayed  itfelf,  that  He  waft  ofPth°e  der- 
not.obKgefl  to  prefent  any  bills,  or  to  exprefs  a  de-  ^y# 
fixe  for.  the  imtrodudiori  of  prefbyterian  govern* 
Atent  into  England**  thcrclergy  juftly  deemed  hia 
eonoeffionsr-  anfincere.  fa  the  hour  of  vi&Qry, 
an&idft  the  returnihg  tide  of  dominion,  who  would 
attempt,  or  what  power  .could  accompKfh,  the  un- 
gracious tarfk?  Tfieir  :  appfehanfions  were  aug- 
mented by  the  frequent  fdfoii  xrf  tiie..rayalifts  la 
Sobtland.  Their  GfgxafitiQ&.waa  confiriried  by  the 
arrival  of  comniifiiouers^  and  perhi^s  by  the  fecret 
di^pefatkm  of  gpld  front /England;  Their  pulptti 
r^feufid^d^Joudiy>  a^ateft  imjig^nants,  bait  more 
IpfHy  a^tJBft'feftatittei  -audi  before  the  meeting  of 
th*  ne*r  pariianiea*,  *  declaration  was  prepared  in 
tfl8  paoit  hoftile  f^ttife^Ugftinft  the  conceptions  as 
tiRfecfefqftofy ,  J  and^bg^ib  aft  affockmon  with  the 
^iMefted  ^Sidangamus  both  t<*  tlfe  difctahand  ftate* 
Not  Sverifeto  a  war  for  reftoring  the  king  on  the 
ten&s  **f  the  covenant,  they  comprehended  at  once 
thedefigftpf  permitting  the  royalifts  to  appear  in 
arms,  And  preferred  the  reign  of  the  fe&aries  in 
England,  rather  than  promote  the  triumph,  6r 
eftdwe  4&e  power,  of  malignants  at  home  43. 

Atnhe  openkig  of  parliament,  the  feizure  of  the  Parliament, 
king  and  the  fubje&ion  of  the  two  houfes  by  the 

r 

4*  Burnet's   Mem..  336.     Thurloe's   State   Papers,    i.  74* 
Walker's  Appcn.  to  the  Hid.  of  Independency,  p.  8. 

4*  Clarendon,  v.   108.     Baillie,  iu  281.  Guth   Mem,  360. 
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army,  the  exclufion  of  the  Scots  from  any  (hare  itf 
their  deliberations  or  accefs  to  his  perfon,  wore 
enumerated  as  direct  violations  of  the  covenant, 
fufficient  to  juftify  a  national  war.  The  eftates 
were  allured  that,  on  the  appearance  of  their  army, 
all  England,  a  few  fe&aries  excepted,  would  con* 
cur  to  reftore  the  parliament  to  its  freedom,  and 
their  fovereign  to  his  throne.  A  committee  of 
danger  was  appointed  to  provide  for  the  public 
fafety,  and  after  an  interval  fpent  in  fruitlefs  con-* 
ference  with  the  clergy,  a  liefclution  was  adopted 
to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  Un- 
der this  obviqus  pretext,  a  large  army  wasintended 
to  be  raifed.  But  the  royalifts  were  impatient  for 
a&ion,  and  in  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  pro- 
cured a  vote  to  furprife  and  garrifon  Berwick  and 
Carlifle.  Argyle  and  his  friends  proteftfid  loudly 
againft  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  the 
commiffion  of  the  chufch  interpofed,  .to  require 
that  the  grounds  of  var  ihould  be  firft  explained  ; 
that  malignant*  ihould  be  excluded  from  their 
councils,  and  fupprefied  if  they  appeared  in  arms  ; 
and  that  the  covenant  and  preibyterian  religion 
Ihould  be  previously  fecured  by  his  majefty's  oath 
to  confirm  both  when  reftored  to  his  throne.  Ber- 
wick and  Carlifle  were  furprifed,  however,  by  Lang- 
dale  and  Mufgrave ;  royalifts  who  attended  Hamil- 
ton at  Edinburgh,  and  had  fecretly  coUefited  their 
friends  on  the  borders.  The  danger  incurred 
from  the  vicinity  of  thofe  malignants,  was  employ- 
ed as  a  pretext  for  a  general  levy,  when  it  was  ob- 
vious that  their  enterprife  had  been  concerted  in 

Scotland. 
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Scotland.    But  the  pacification  begun  at  Rippon,  book 
had  provided  that  no  war  fhould  be  declared  by  ^  ?•  i_I 
either  kingdom,  agamft  the  other,  without  due  pre-      i64s. 
monition,  and  an  adequate  time  for  explanation  and 
redrefs.    Three  requifitions  were  accordingly  made 
to  the  EnglHh  parliament,  that  the  fe&aries  fhould 
be  fapprefled,  the  king  recalled,  and  the  army 
difbanded.    Fifteen  days  were  affigned  for  receiv- 
ing a  definitive  anfwer ;.  aud,  after  a  public  declara- 
tion of  their  engagement  to  re-eftablifh  the  autho- 
rity of  their  Sovereign  according  to  the  covenant, 
the  eftates  adjourned  till  the  levies  were  complete  *\ 

The  choice  of  commanders,  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  itskv«t  x 
indicate  the  fcope  of  the  engagement,  was  fuffi-  obftnld* 
cieKt  to  confirm  the  oppofition  of  the  church.  Le- 
ven  was  incapacitated  by  agre,  and  perfuaded  to 
refign.  Lefly  was  popular  from,  his  zeal  and  fuc- 
cefs ;  but,  when  Hamilton  was  appointed'  general, 
.and  Callertdar  his  lieutenant,  the  clergy  fcrupled  no 
longer  to  pronounce  the  engagement  unlawful, 
nor  forbore  to  fhower  imprecations  on  the  heads 
of  its  adherents.  The  declarations  of  the  church 
were  every  where  oppofed  to  thofe  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  the  levies  were  prohibited  from  every  pul- 
pit ;  and,  according  to  the  ingenious  remark  of  a 
celebrated  hiftorian,  the  people,  agitated  by  two 
fupreme,  independent  judicatures,  were  threatened 
by  theone  with  eternal  perdition,  and  by  the  other 
with  imprifonment,  banifliment,  or  military  execu- 
tion* :  Leily  and  the  moft  experienced  officers  re* 

44  Rescinded  Ads.  Burnet's  Mem.  54.    Baillic,  ii.  285,  6. 
Ruihw.  riii.  1048,    Clarend.  t,  1451  6. 
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fafed  to  ferve  uiilefe  the  cKarqh  were  fatisfied,  anil 
the  chancellor  difgufted  at  the  violence  or  infm^erity 
of  his  new  aflbci&tes,  abahctened:  the  eiigagAttfeftt 
which  he  had'eoncHftp^d  tdft&toe:  i#Jftie  leVte^  ;oW 
ftru&ed  thus  by  the  clergy, 'advanced *butd^wlyi 
and  were  oppofed  '-in  the  wfft  -by  jan  armed*  atid 
tumultuary  concdurfe  of  people,  whom  MI&ttet&A 
feafbnably  attacked  and  difperfed.    -But  ^oppor- 
tune rfioment  fot-a&ion  was  loft  in  confequertfcfe 
of  thofe  difpiites  45'.  ......    .* 

In  Englatid  the  royalifts  ^vere  impatfenlbf  tffev 

ingknd.      jay,  but  their  infurrection34h-  Wates;  Kent,  Bflfatf, 

•  and  Surry,  were  more  numetoua  than  formidable; 

premature  and  precipitate  without  fufficient  c6»- 

•ceh.     Langhorn   and    Poyer    were    defeated    fh 

Wfrles,  and  endofisd  by  'Oomwelt  in  Pembroke 

<&1\\e.    The  earl' of  Hoiknd  ;w»Touteti  at«ipng- 

fton  and  taken  prifcne**    The  Inforgems  of 'Kent 

and  Eflex  were  difperfed  or  furrounded  by  Fairfax, 

and  befieg^d  m  Ck>lehefter.    During  the  abfemre 

of  the  army  the  parliament  *ec6vered  its  freedom, 

the  prefbyterians,    their   influence;  the   fecluded 

members  were  reftored  to  their  feats,  and-  when 

•the  vote  againft  more  addrefled.  was  recalled,  a 

ireaty  with  the  king  was  again  propofed  4V 

Expedition        Tf^e  premature  .atid  ill-concerted  infurtedtians  sj£ 

i-nd.  .the  royalifts,.  accelerated  Haaoihcmfs  m^rch;qito 

England  before  his  preparations  tiere  >  complete, 

•From  a  wretched  jealoufy  xrf  his  defigrts,  the  Rip* 

plies  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  promifod 

45  Clarend.  x.  347,  8.     Batitie,  11.  388,  91,  2,  5. 
45  Ruftnv.  viii.   1074. 
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from  the  continent,  and  the  preferice  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  who  had  affumed  the  command  of  the 
revolted  fleet,  were  withheld  by  the  queen.  His  ***** 
&rmy,  deftitute  of  artillery,  and  from  the  oppofition 
of  the  clergy,  far  inferior  to  its  reputed  numbers, 
exceeded  not  ten  thoufand  foot  and  four  thcfafand 
horfe ;  the  former  unacquainted  and  ill  provided 
with  arms,  the  latter  better  mounted  than  difci- 
plined.  The  fiege  of  Carlifle,  which  Lambert  had 
Inverted,  was  abandoned  on  their  approach ;  but 
in  obedience  to  the  jealous  injunctions  of  parlia- 
ment, that  none  who  refufed  the  covenant  fhould 
be  admitted  to  the  army,  the  royalifts  under  the 
command  of  Langdale,  continued  to  march  in  % 
feparate  body,  and  encamp  diftinft,  as  if  no  con* 
cert  had  fubfifted  with  the  Scots.  An  engaged 
ment  founded  on  duplicity,  an  expedition  conduct- 
ed with  fuch  obvious  hypocrify  that  Hone  were 
deceived,1  announced  fufficiently  the  intentions  of 
Hamilton,  not  as  he  profefled,  to  fulfil  the  cove- 
,  nam,  but  to  co-operate  with  the  royalifts  and  re- 
ftore  the  king  unconditionally  to  his  former  power. 
Kb  declaration  preceded  his  march.  No  advances 
Were  made  to  the  Englifli  prefbyterians,  nor  did 
they  hefitate  on  his  union  with  the  royalifts,  to 
pronounce  them  enemies  equally  hoftile  to  the 
ftate.  Inftead  of  advancing  through  Yorkftiire, 
a  friendly  county,  in  purfuit  of  Lambert,  he  re- 
mained ina&ive  in  Lancafhire  forty  days.  His 
forces,  inftead  of  being  concentrated,  were  difperf* 
cd  to  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles,  to  relieve  a  hof- 
tile or  difaffe&ed  county,  and,  while  the  royalifts  un- 
der 
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der  Langdale  preceded  his  front,  Monro,  recalled 
with  three  thoufand  veteran  troops  from  Ireland, 
164S,  to  avoid  the  command  of  Callendar,  encamped  at 
an  equal  diftance  in  the  rear.  The  delays  and  mif- 
conduft  of  the  duke,  were  afcribed  by  the  royalifts 
to  the  abfurd  policy  of  fufFering  their  party  to 
be  fuppreffed  through  England,  that  the  triumph 
of  the  prefbyterians  might  be  the  more  complete. 
N  A  zealous  prefbyterian,  or  a  more  enterprifing 
general,  would  have  left  the  obnoxious  cavaliers 
behind,  and  with  an  army  unencumbered  with  artil- 
lery, whiie  Cromwell  was  employed  in  Wales,  and 
Fairfax,  who  fcrupled  to  oppofe  the  Scots,  was 
engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Colchefter,  would  have 
profecuted  a  rapid,  unobftruded  march  to  fecure 
the  fupport  of  the  parliament  and  the  capital. 
But  thefaft  is,  that  Hamilton  had  afpired  to  a  fili- 
ation for  which  he  was  utterly  unqualified^  and 
the  event  might  have  been  expefted.from  the 
choice  of  a  general  in  which  birth  was  preferred 
to  genius,  rank  to  merit 4fl. 
Hamilton  His  intelligence  was  fo  defective,  that  he  conti- 
cromwciif  nued  ignorant  of  the  furrender  of  Pembroke,  and 
the  near  approach  and  conjun&ion  of  Cromwell 
and  Lambert,  until  the  royalifts  were  attacked  and 
Aug.  17.  overpowered  at  Prefton.  They  defended  themfelves. 
with  the  determined  refolution  which  defpair  in- 
fpires,  and  might  have  maintained  their  fituation 
had  they  been  timely  fupported ;  had  they  been 
conjoined  with  the  Scots,  their  numbers  and  va- 

45  Burnet's  Mem.    Rufhw.  viil.  1 19$ — 355.    Clarend.  v.  161. 
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tour  might  have  prevailed  over  the  disciplined  and  book 
vfcteiim  independents.  But  the  timid  and  irrefo-  v# 
hite  Duke  was  perpfexed  amidft  the '  difcordant 
opinions  of  his  officers,  tod  incapable  of  a  vigor- 
ous or  defcifive  attempt.  With  an  army  ftill  ftipe* 
riorW  Cromwell's,  he  abandoned  his  ammunition 
and  baggage  in  the  field,  and  continued  his  rout, 
ot  rather  a  disorderly  retreat,-  to  Waringmn,  wfcere 
the  foot*  deferted  by  their  general,  -were  furren- 
dered  bf  Baillie,  and  tfhen  overtaken  at  Uroxeter, 
he  capitulated  himfelf.with  his  cavalry  to  Lambert* 
A  refolute  body,  exafperated  at  their  general,  and 
difdaining  an  ignominious  furrender,  broke  through 
under  Callendar  and  effe&ed  their  efcape  4T.  Such 
was  the  event  of  the  firft  expedition  from  Scotland 
to  reft  ore  the  line  of  its  antient  monarchs,  the  ill- 
fated  Stewarts,  to  the  Englifh  throne. 
*  Monro's  divifion,  which  remained  at  Kirby-LonC 
dale  entire,  was  recalled  to  Scotland,  and,  when 
reinforced  with  new  levies  by  the  Earl  of  Lanerk, 
the  appearance  of  an  army  was  ftill  preferved. 
But  the  church-party  were  already  in  arms,  Ar- 
gyle  aftd  Lothian  had  begun  an  infurre&ion  in 
the  highlands,  Caflilis  and  Eglinton,  in  the  weftern 
counties,  whofe  tumultuary  forces,  by  an  un* 
expeded.  march,  each  parifh  conduced  by  its 
minifter,  had  expelled  the  committee  of  eftates 
from  Edinburgh*  The  expedition  was  termed 
the  Wftigamres*  inroad,   from  a  word  employed 
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47  Buret's  Mem.     Rufhw.  viii.  1237. 
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p  o  ok  Ijy  thefe  tv^ftern^p^afants  in  driving  horfes^  and  the 
^^-^  name  transferred  in  the  fucgeedjng  reign  to  th^ 
j*4$.  opponents  of  the  court,  is  ftill  preferved  apd  che-* 
riflied  by  the  whig*,  as  the  genuine  defcendants  of 
the  covenanting  Sco^s  *8.  Thoft  primitive  whig** 
unconfcious  of  the  diftinftion,  were  modelled  by 
Lefly,  ancjl  the.  officers  who  declined  the, engage- 
Brent,  into  a  regular  army  to  Oppofe  Moi^rVs  ap- 
proach to  trhe' capital.  When  reft  rained  by  the 
committed  of .  eftates  from,  the  effufion,  of  Wood, 
.  the  latter  .dire&ed  his  march  to  Stirling,  by  the 
pofieflipn  of  that  important  pafs,.  to  prevent  a  junc- 
tion with  Argyle,  and  to-fcyy.a  aew  army  in  the 
northern  counties-  His  fteps  were  diligently  pur* 
foed  by  Lefly,  but  by  the.  interpofitioa  of  the 
clergy  a  treaty  was  begun** during  which  he  o\h 
tained  poffeffioa  of  Sdrling!by;fifrprifcu.  The  ue* 
gociations, .  interrupted  by  his-  infjdiou?  cuterprife, 
were  quickened  by  the  inyjfcatian  of  Cromwell  to 
Scotland*  Lanerk,  intimidated  perhaps  at  hi^bror 
ther's  danger,  was  perfua4ed  to  difband  his  fbrcesf 
and  furrender  the  government  to  the  adverfe  party, 
of  whom  a  fufficient  number  belonged  to  the  cqpu 
jnittee  of  eftates,  and  to  abandon  the  engajgetpeat 
to  the  cenfures,  ai*d  its  adherents  to  th$  intole* 
rant  mercy  of  the  church.  Monro  was  permitted 
jo  return  to  Scotland,  but  his  garrifons  in  Car* 
rickfergus,  Belfaft,  and  Cuirain,  had  ^urrondered 
jo  Monk.  ^  From  the  ficge  of  .Berwick,  Cromwell 

+8  Burnet's  Hift.  1.  58.    According  to  others  from  whig  or 
whey  the  cuftoxnary  food  of  thofc  peafants. 
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km  condu&ed  in  triumph  to  the  capital,  and  hU  b  o ^  it 
array  lately  obaoxteu*  as  fedarles,  was  received,  ^  L'  ,_| 
with  joy  as  the  deliverers  of  the  church  *8.  **4*- 

" "  FJ-eqtieiit!  cbitfultaHons  were  hfeld  with  Crom-  Engage* 
well  j  and  althotigft  the  fbbjeft  never  tranfpired,  ^cffcd.1*1^ 
the  toyaKfts  too  haftily  concluded  from  the  fubfe- 
quiiit  -event,  tr&ttfte1  execution  of  Charles  was 
Conceited  With  Argyle.  Berwick  and  Carlifle 
^fe-rfeffioretf  t6  fengland.  The  folemn  league  and 
cbvfefnant  wfcs  renewed  with  Cromwell ;  the  en- 
gagement was ■'  profcribcd,  and  its  adherents  ex* 
tktid^d  from  the  approaching  parliament.  They 
haftefced  to  yield  latisfaftion  to  the  church  by  the 
mbft  public l  repentance ;  and  if  the  contrition  of 
feme  *  was 'fpetious,  or  timely  exhibited,1  hard  and 
inexorable  was  the  lot  of  thofe  who  negle&ed  to 
deprecate  its  pkms  ittdignation.  Nbtwithftanding 
his  dignified  tank,  and  the  merit  of  an  earfy  defec- 
tion, the  chancellor  himfelf  fubmitted  to  public 
penance,  deplored  his  carnal  felf-feeking,  or  com- 
pliance with  the  times,  and  befought  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation  with  fuch  pathetic  fuccefs,  that 
their  commiferatibn  was  vented  in  lamentation  and 
tears.*  But  his  wife,  an  heirefs  from  whom  he  ac^ 
quired  Ms  eftate,  was  a  prefbyterian  more  rigid 
than  himfelf,  and  threatened  a  divorce  for  his 
adulteries,  of  which  the  proofs  were  copious^ 
unlefs  he  were  reconciled  and  reftored  ( to  the 
church s*.     Such  was  the  tyrannical  influence  of 

4ft  Burnet's   Mem,    367,  71,    5.     Guth.   Mem..  286 — 97, 

Rumw.viii.  1273,  6,  8$,  95.       "    "  * 

*•    teurnet's  Mem.  338.  Hift.  i.  59.     Whitlock  360.    Guth. 
Mem.  298.    Scotftarvet's  Staggering  State,  &c. 
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thfe  clergy,,  which  the  priofibood  is  ever  diipofed 
to  arrogate,  in  the  tendered  concerns  of  domeftk 
*M-      life. 

During  the  abfence  of  Cromwell,  and  the  tran- 
Trraty  at  fient  freedom  of  the  Engliih  parliament,  a  treaty 
Ve^pon.     was  jjegUn  ^k  t^e  ^g  ^  Newport,  but  it  was 

unfortunately  retarded  till  Hamilton's  defeat.  Their 
Sept.  ?*  interefts  required  an  immediate  conclufion,  but 
the  commons,  perplexed  by  the  independents, 
were  defirous  to  remark  the  progrefs,  Charles, 
flow  in  his  advances,  was  anxious  for  the  previous 
fupport  of  the  Scots.  Hollis  and  Grimfton,  the 
parliamentary  commiffioners,  conjured  him  on  their 
knees  to  affent  at  once,  without  the  tedious  inter- 
vention of  writings,  that  in  a  few  days  he  might 
be  reftored  to  parliament,  the  government  re-efta- 
blifhed,  and  the  army  by  their  united  authority  re- 
formed or  reduced  *\  The  queftion  was  no  longer 
how  to  preferve  the  roots  of  prerogative,  whofe 
branches  might  revive  and  flourifh  at  fome  diftant 
period,  but  whether  to  refcue  the  conftitution 
from  military  ufurpation,  and  prevent  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  government  by  military  violence.  It  was 
not  the  extent  of  power,  but  the  exiftence  of  mo- 
narchy, and  his  own  life  that  depended  on  the 
event.  Nor  was  he  infenfible,  that  in  a  popular 
aflembly  ftill  attuated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  in- 
dependents, and  its  apprehenfions  of  the  royalifts, 
the  parliamentary  leaders  were  unable  to  recede 
from  their  original  demands.     But  to  what  motives 

s*  Burnet's  Mem.  i.  60.     Clarcnd.  v.  201-17. 
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fliall  we  afcribe  the  inflexible  obftinacy  fo  fetal  to ,  b  o  o  k 
Charley  wha,  mftead  of  granting  on  the  firft  day,  u  ..Jl^ 
whatever  conceffions  were  referved  for  the  laft,.  «M« 
protracted  the  conferences  above  two  months,  and 
amidft  an  idle  parade  of  arguments",  feemed  to 
delight  in  fuftaining  fingly  the  inconfiffent  cha* 
rafters  6f  a  ftatefman  and  divine  ?  Incapable  of  a 
frank,  unreferved  aflent,  or  perhaps  of  a  cordial  ac* 
commodation  with  parliament,  his  mind  was  em- ' 
pfoyecf  itf  the  nice  balance  of  cafuiftical  diftinftions : 
tfhere  decifion  was  neceffary  he  canvafled  minutely 
propofals  already  difcuffed  and  fufficiently  under- 
ftood  :  when  the  opportunity  had  departed,  he 
acquiefced  in  the  fame  conditions  to  which*  the 
rfecent  treaty  with  the  Scots  was  preferred.  He 
confenced  to  recall  every  hoftile  declaration,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  the  parliament  had  taken  arms 
in  its  juft  defence.  The  preamble  was  deemed  in- 
dlfpenfable,  to  fecure  the  members  from  a  ftrift  and 
literal  interpretation  of  the  ftatute  of  treafons ;  and 
he  was  induced  at  length  to  aflent,  by  an  equivocat- 
ing confideration,  that  no  preliminary  recital  of 
its  juft  defence  could  juftify,  or  render  its  arms  le- 
gitimate, if  before  illegal  ".  He  agreed  with  the 
fame  tardy  hefitation,  to  furrender  the  militia,  the 
chief  officers  of  ftate,  and  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, for  twenty  years $4  j  to  accept  an  hundred 

thoufand 

51  Burnet's  Mem.  430.  From  the  fame  csifuiftry  he  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  parliament's  great  feal :  "  This  part  of  the  pro- 
"  portions,  we  underftood,  made  not  the  grants  under  it  valid, 
€<  if  they  were  not  fo  before."     Id.  441. 

s*  Here,  and  in  his  anfwer  to  the  proportions  prefented  at 
Netvcaftle,  his  infincerity  is  palpable,     if  Touching  Ireland," 

VOL.  U  Bfi  he 
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thoutand  a-year  for  the  cotort  of  wards,  toacknow** 
ledge  the  parliamentary  great  feal,  and  from  the 
**4«-  profufion  of  titles  at  Oxford,  to  confult  the  two 
vhoufes  in  the  creation  of  peers.  There  were  two 
conditions  on  which  tie  remained  inflexible;  the 
one  from  motives  that  deferve  our  refpett,  the, 
other  our  mingled  companion  and  contempt.  His 
affent  to  the  execution  of  Strafford  had  excited 
deep  remorfe;  and  a  refolution  confirmed  by  his 
misfortunes,  never  to  abandon  a  friend  again* 
tlowever  willing  that  the  royalifts  fhould  compound 
for  their  fequeft rated  eftates,  he  refilled  with  forti- 
tude, the  proscription  and  exile  of  feven  delinquents, 
his  faithful  adherents,  whom  the  parliament  feled- 
ed  as  not  unworthy  to  be  excepted  from  pardon* 
During  the  mournful  folitude  of  a  long  imprifon- 
ment,  his  religious  prejudices  Were  cherifhed  by  the 
forrows  which  had  bleached  his  grey,  difcrowned 
head**;  and  he  clung  with  more  bigoted  attach- 
ment 

lie  declares  in  that  anfwcr,  "  his  majefty  will  give  full  fatisfec- 
"  tion  therein."  This  concife  declaration,  apparently  fo  fin- 
cere  and  candid,  is  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  queen.  "  I 
"  have  fo  couched  that  article,  that  if  the  Irifh  give  me  caufe, 
"  I  may  interpret  it  enough  to  their  advantage.  For  I  only 
"  fey  that  I  will  give  them  (the  two  houfes)  full  fatirfa&ion  a* 
•«  to  the  management  of  the  war,  nor  do  I  promife  to  continue 
"  the  war,  fo  that  if  1  fndreafon  to  make  a  good  peace  there, 
J  "  my  engagement  is  at  an  end.  Wherefore  make  this,  my 
4<  interpretation,  known  to  the  Irifh."  Clarend.  State  Pa- 
pers. What  reliance  could  parliament  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  difpute,  or  at  any  fubfequent  period,  on  the  word  of 
the  moderation  of.  a  prince,  whole  folcmn  and  written  declara- 
tions were  fo  full  of  equivocation  ? 

5$  His  "  grey  difcrowned  head,"  in  the  veifes  written  at 
Cariftro  Jc  cattle,  is  au  exprefliou  truly  pathetic.     The  rcfl 

-    •  of 
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Itieht  to  an  epifcopal  church,  as  the  laft  fad  fefiige  of  book 
afflided  royalty.  Whatever  was  unconne&ed  with  «_,  —w'r  _j 
its  apdftolical  inftitution,  the  dignities  fuperior,  l6+g- 
or  fubordinate  to  a  bifhop,  he  was  content  to  refign. 
He  renewed  his  offers,  to  fufpend  the  authority  of . 
bifhops  for  three  years ;  and  to  limit  their  future 
powers  to  ordination,  by  the  advice  of  their  prefby- 
ters,  or  to  inftitute  another  form  of  ecclefiaftical 
government,  if  required  by  parliament ;  and  by 
a  nice  cafuiflical  diftin&ion,  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
epifcopal  order,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  pre- 
ferve,  was  considered  as  very  different  from  its  abo- 
lition which  he  could  not  prevent.  The  fale  of 
chapter  lands,  already  pledged  or  difpofed  of  to 
the  public  creditors,  was  a  facrilegious  deed,  for 
which  he  propofed  to  fubftitute  leafes  of  a  long 
duration*  But  the  temporary  inftitutian  of  prefby- 
tery,  implied  a  renewal  of  the  conteft  within  three 
y^ars,  and  his  expectations  that  the  hierarchy, 
however  reduced  at  prefent,  might  again  revive. 
If  the  parliamentary  leaders  were  more  liberal  or 
enlightened,  their  adherents  were  not  lefs  bigoted 
and  obftinate  than  the  king.  In  thefe  unworthy 
difputations,  the  time  allotted  for  negociation,  and 
requifite  for  a£tioq,  was  confuted  in  vain  *6.  When 
Henry  IV.  of  France  was  perfuaded  to  confult  the 
happinefs  of  his  fubje&s,  and  to  terminate  a  de- 
flru&ive  civil  war,  by  a  public  profeffion  of  the  Ro- 
of the  poem,  although  the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  has  neither 
harmony  nor  poetical  merit.  Burnet's  Mem.  38 I. 
.  S6Clarend.  State  Papers,  ii.  453.  Pari.  Hift.  xviii.  Charles' 
Works.  Rufliw.  Rapin. 
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book  mHh  faith,  our  efteem  remains  undiminiflicd  for  h» 
u  -^-.^j  gallantry  as  a  hero  or  his  probity  us  a  man.  Among 
2648.      the  counfellors  whom  Charles  was  permitted  to 
fummon,  and  the  divines  whom  he  fele&ed  to  fuiv 
niih  the  materials  of  controversy,  not  a  man  had 
the  honefty  or  the  good  fenfe  to*  fuggeflv  that  he 
fhould  prefer  the  public  welfare,  and  his  own  ia- 
tereft,  to  the  vain  and  periflnble  forms  of  religion* 
if  mm1  y-       ^  cver  Carles  appeared  fincere  in  his  profeffiona, 
it  was  in  the  pi;efent  treaty.    Yet  we  difcover  with 
equal  furprife  and  concern,  from'  his  own  corre- 
fpondence,  that  the  fecret  motives  of  his  conduct, 
and  his  fixed  defign,  were  to  efcape  to  Ireland  in 
order  to  renew  the  war.     It  was  for  this-  purpofe 
that  the  treaty  was  induftrioufly  protra&ed,  and 
that  the  moft  important  of  his    conceffions  was 
.  granted  with  ftudious  equivocation,  to  amufe  or 
deceive  the  commiffioners,  and  facilitate  his  efcape. 
In  his-  letters  to  Ormond,  who  had  landed  in  Ire- 
land during  the  treaty  at  Newport,  and  begun  to  ne- 
gociate  a  peace  with  the  infurgents,  he  exhorts 
him  not  to  be  ftartled  at  his  conceffions,  which 
would  come  to  nothing  ;  nor  to  obey  his,  but  his 
queen's  inftru&ions,  and  to  profecute  with  vigou* 
his  prefent  defigns.     Four  days  afterwards,  when 
a  public  difavowal  wis  demanded  of  Ormoftd*^ 
powers,  he  allured  the  parliamentary  commiffion- 
ers, that  fince  the  firft  votes  had  paffed  for  the 
treaty,  he  had  tranfaded  no  bufinefs  refpe&ing 
Ireland  but  with  the  commiffioners  themfelves'7.  But 

57  Carte's  Ormond,  11 :    Appendix   17;     Letters,  Oftobcr 
lqtfr  and  28th.     Parliamentary  Hiftory,  xvtli.  iaS. 
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It  appears  from  fab  letters  to  Sir  William  Hopkins,  b  oo  k 
who  refided  oppofite  to  Newport,  that  his  thoughts 
were  employed,  during  the  whole  treaty,  in  con- 
certing or  procuring  the  means  of  flight,  and  that 
his   principal   conceffion,  whether  refpetting  the 
church  or  the  militia,  was  actually  made  to  pro- 
mote his  efcape.     He  inquires  with  daily  anxiety 
concerning  the  arrival  of  the  (hip*  the  tides,  the 
winds,  the  place  to  embark ;  and  in  one  letter  de- 
ferred his  motives  in  pathetic  terms.     "  To  deal 
*c  freely  with  you,  the  great  conceffion  I  made  to- 
"  day  was  merely  ia  order  to  my  efcape,  of  which 
€€  if  I  had  not  hopes,  I  would  not  have  done*   For 
"  then  I  could  have  returned  to  my  ftrait  prifon 
"  without  relu&ance,  but  now  I  confefs  it  would 
"  break  my  heart,  having  done  that  which  nothing 
*'  but  an  efcape  can  juftify."    From  his  letters, 
it  is  evident  that  he  meditated,  or  attempted  his  ef- 
cape each  night  *\    No  refource  nor  retreat  but 
Ireland  remained.    When  thefe  circumftances  are 
combined  with  his  inftrudions  to  Ormond,  to  per* 
fift  with  vigour  in  concluding  a  peace,  and  his  form- 
er  affeverations  to  Glamorgan,  that  he  would  omit 
.  no  opportunity  to  get  into  his,  and  the  Nuncio's 
hands,   the  conclufion  appears  indifputable,   that 
his  fecret  and  fixed  defign  in  protra&ing  the  treaty 
was  to  efcape  to  Ireland,  and  at. the  head  of  the 
Homan  catholic  infurgents  to  renew  the  war. 

But  the  engagement  was  ftill  deftined  to  prove  ££°dIftnd 
fatal  to  Charles.    Notwithftanding  the  refolution  the  treaty 

interrupted 
by  the 
58  Letters  fubjoiucd  to  WagftafPs  Vindication  of  the  Royal  army. 
Martyr,  3d  edit.  pp.  142.  i6r.  O&oberpth, 
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afcribedto  the  council  at  Windfor,  no  demand 
had  been  made  for  his  trial ;  no  intimation  was 
1648.     given  of  his  fate,  and  from  the  vote  againft  more 
addreffes,  till  the  infurre&ions  commenced  5%  the 
•officers  remained  inactive  during  the  triumph  of 
the  independents,  in  expedtation  of  the  event  that 
might  determine  their  conduft  to  the  king.     But 
the  army  returned,  before  the  conclufion  of  a  pro- 
traded  treaty,  exafperated  at  a  fecond  civil  war, 
and  breathing  vengeance  againft  its  author.     The 
foldiers,  in  a  remonftrance  to  parliament,  demanded 
the  execution  of  juftice,  not  on  meaner  delinquents 
♦only^  but  on  the  king  himfelf,  as  the  author  of 
every  national  calamity,  and  the  fole  caufe  of  the 
renewal  of  war  and  bloodlhed.     His  perfon  was 
again  feized  oy  the  army,  and  removed  from  New- 
jport  to  Hurft-caftle  on  the  oppofite  coaft.     In  this 
extremity,  the  commons  refuming;  their  original 
fpirit,  rejedled  the  remonftrance  though  furround- 
ed  with  troops,  and  declared  the  feizure  of  the  king 
unwarranted,   and    his    conceflions    a    fufficient 
foundation  for  peace.    They   were  foon    taught 
that  refiftance  was  unavailing,  and  deftined  to  ex- 
hibit a  melancholy  proof  that  popular  affemblies 

*9  The  council  at  Windfor  was  held  in  the  beginning  of 
December  1647  ;  the  vote  againft  more  addrtfles  patted  on 
the  3d  of  January  j  the  infurre&ions  chiefly  commenced  in 
May  and  June,  the  remonftrance  of  the  army  is  dated  the  16th 
Nov.  1648.  Till  that  time,  a  period  of  eleven  months,  no  ftep 
was  adopted,  to  effect  the  refolution  afcribed  to  the  council  at 
Windfor.  Noble  (Hift.  of  the  Cromwells,  ii.  340.)  gives  a 
traditionary  ftory  of  a  council  of  war  held  at  Yarmouth,,  in 
which  the  trial  of  {he  king  was,  refolvedL 
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once  fubjugated,  become  the  moft  devoted  and  book 
abjeft  inftruments  of  arbitrary  power.  The  houfe  ^_r7l  _j 
was  encompaffed  with  guards,  and  forty  members  i*4«» 
accufed  of  inviting  the  Scots,  were  arretted  by 
Pride.  An  hundred  more  were  excluded  next 
day,  and  the  commons,  thus  purged  or  reduced  to 
independents,  repealed  the  late  refolutions,  con- 
firmed the  vote  againft  more  addreffes,  and,  on  the 
folemn  report  of  a  committee,  declared  that  to  levy 
war  againft  parliament  was  treafon  in  the  king. 
The  lords,  a  diminutive  and  hitherto  an  obfequious 
body,  rejected  the  ordinance  and  adjourned  for  a 
week.  But  the  commons  were  not  to  be  difcon- 
certed  by  forms.  They  eftablifhed  a  great  con- 
ftitutional  truth,  that  the  people  are  the  origin 
and  true  fource  of  legitimate  power ;  thence  to 
deduce  a,  political  felfehood,  that  the  commons, 
their  representatives  freely  chofen,  were  alone  in- 
verted with  the  fupreme  authority,  whofe  refolu- 
tions were  endued  with  the  whole  force  of  law. 
Such  was  the  popular  expedient  on  which  an  ordi- 
nance was  conftrutted,  by  their  fole  authority,  for 
the  trial  of  Charles  Stewart,  their  legitimate  king*0. 

If  the  fabulous  annals  of  Scotland  are  excepted,  RefoiutioA 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  a  fovereign  prince,  Sn^1 
at  the  tribunal  and  before  the  delegated  authority 
of  the  people,  was  unexampled  then  in  the  hiflory 
of  Europe.  It  was  conceived  by  thbfe  fierce  enthu- 
fiafts,  who  difclaimed,  in  the  church  and  in  the 
ftate,  the  coercive  jurifdiction  of  a  prieft  and  of  a 

150  Parliamentary  Hid.  xriii.   161.     Whitlock,    354,    6. 
(JJarend,  v.  238.     Rulhw.  viii.  1380,  3, 
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B  o  x>  k  king.  They  were  inftru&ed  by  the  late  infutf» 
u-/  -r  re&ions,  and  the  invitation  of  the  Scots,  that  con- 
**4*  fpiracies  for  his  reftoration  would  never  be  want- 
ing at  home,  nor  invafions  from  abroad,  while  hs 
remained  alive.  Edward  and  Richard,  the  fecood 
of  their  names,  had  been  degraded  in  parliament 
as  incapable  of  government ;  but  a  precedent 
drawn  from  the  turbulence  of  feudal  times,  far 
from  poffefling  reputation  with  the  people,  was  at 
cribed  to  a  potent,  oppreflive  faction  of  rapacious 
barons.  The  fame  princes  were  removed  by  mur- 
der ;  and  during  the  preparations  for  his  trial, 
Charles  had  no  apprehenfions  of  a  different  fate. 
;  Affaffination,  however,  was  an  odious  crime,  more 
congenial  to  the  dark  receffes  of  a  defpotical  court, 
than  to  the  charadter  of  a  nation,  or  the  religious 
and  daring  fpirit  of  the  independents  themfelves. 
But  the  conditions  of  war  are  reciprocal,  nor  can 
we  decline  the  terms  under  which  our  antagonift$ 
are  reduced  to  fight.  The  law  that  forfeits  the 
lives  of  rebels,  if  their  arms  are  legitimated  by  fuc? 
cefs,  too  frequently  fuggefts,  and  infli&s  the  fame 
retribution  on  their  enemies  ;  and  neither  the  army 
nor  the  independents  were  difpofed,.  on  the  re- 
newal of  hoftilities,  to  exempt  the  king  himfelf 
from  its  vindictive  operation.  If  relieved  from  the 
danger  of  the  army,  and  the  neceflity  of  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  crown,  the  prefbyterians 
themfelves  would  have  renounced  a  prince  whq 
in  the  hour  of  treaty,  and  at  a  moment  of  public 
confidence,  had  armed  his  adherents  and  the  Scots 
for  their  deftru&ion.  But  the  independents  afpired 
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tp  more ;  the  fatisfa&ion  as  they  afferted  of  national  book 
juftice,  and  a  fcene  the  moft  ftupendous  which  ^ ,  -^l^f 
hiftory  had  exhibited,  is  afcfibed  to  the  councils      «««• 
of  Ireton,  a  lawyer  converted  into  a  foldier,  3. 
ftatefman,  and  a  faint.     Inflexible  in  his  purfuit  of 
liberty,  which  he  fought  at  prefent,  through  mili- 
tary violence,  in  the  bofom  of  a  commonwealth,   . 
he  was  relaxed  on  important  occafions  from  the 
obfervance  of  vulgar  morals,  like  the  chofen  vet 
fels  of  every  religion,  and  the  ambitious  and  guilty 
ftatefmen  of  every  age.     A  public  and  folemn  trial, 
by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  in  the  face  of 
heaven,  was  not  more  difficult,  he  afferted,  than 
the  degradation  of  Charles ;  and  would  vindicate 
the  fovereignty  of  the  people,  avenge  at  once  and 
remove  their  oppreffions,  eftablifh  a  fecure  founda- 
tion for  their  future  government,  and  by  its  ex- 
emplary juftice,  deter  the  moft  ambitious  from 
a  fituation  full  of  danger,  wherein  fuch  terrible  re- 
ijponfibility  was  due  to  the  people  **. 

The  preparations  for  the  trial  were  not  unfuit-  Hij^cowt 
able  to  the  importance  of  the  event.  A  native 
and  hereditary  prince,"the  fovereign  of  three  king- 
doms,* was  arraigned  by  his  own  fubje&s  for  mal- 
adminiftration  and  breach  of  truft.  To  impofe  the 
ungracious  talk  on  the  commons,  would  involve 
them  in  the  inconfiftent  fituation  of  accufers  and 
judges.  .  To  transfer  the  trial  to  a  tribunal  altoge- 
ther different,  might  incur  the  fufpicion  of  declining 
a  dangerous  participation  in  the  deed.  An  High 
Court  of  Justice  was  appointed  by  ordinance, 

V 

**  Clarcnd.  v.  249 — 51. 
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confifting  of  an  hundred  and  thirty-three  peffon£ 
named  indifferently  from  the  commons,  the  army, 
and  the  citizens  noted  as  well  affe&ed  to  the 
commonwealth.  Bradfliaw  was  appointed  prefi- 
dent,  Coke  folicitor  for  the  people  of  England, 
and  the  court  affembled  in  Weftminfter-hall. 
•*he  king*»  In  this  laft  period  of  his  reign  and  life,  the  de- 
portment of  Charles  wsfs  dignified  and  fuitable  to 
his  illuftrious  defcent.  A  domeftic  example  might 
confirm  his  fortitude.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  fo  fimilar  to  his  own,  might  inftruft  him  to 
decline  a  fublunary  tribunal  \  but  the  rapid  events 
of  a  month,,  from  the  interruption  of  the  treaty  at 
Newport,  by  the  force  impofed  on  the  commons^ 
to  their  prefent  ufurpation  of  the  legiflative  power, 
left  no  room  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  juftice.  From  Hurft-caftle  he  was  con- 
duced to  St.  James*.  When  prefented  before  the 
J?n.  i9.  Court,  he  arofe,  and  without  deigning  to  uncover, 
or  exhibit  any  external  mark  of  relpeft,  furveyed 
the  judges  and  numerous  fpe&ators  with  a' look  of 
filent  indignation  and  difdain  ;  and  when  arraigned 
by  the  folicitor,  touched  his  fhoulders  thrice 
with  his  cane,  and  admonifhed  him  to  defift.  He 
was  accufed  of  waging  and  renewing  a  deftruftive 
war  agamft  the  parliament  and  its  conftituents  the 
people,  in  order  to  eftablifh  an  unlimited  and  ty- 
rannical government,  inftead  of  the  limited  power 
with  which  he  was  entriifted  as  king.  When  his  de- 
fence was  required,  he  demanded  by  what  autho- 
jity  he  was  produced  in  court,  or  by  what  powers 
they  prefumed  to  fit  in  judgement  on  a&ions  for 
i$  which 
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I&hich  he  was  refponfible  to  Cod  alone?    He  re- 
-  minded  them  that  he  was  their  fovereign  by  birth* 
they  his  fubje&s   by  inheritance;    but    without 
the  authority  of  parliament,  that  they  had  arro- 
gated a   power  which  ho  parliament   had .  ever 
aflumed.     While  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  two 
houfes,  on  the  public  faith,  he  was  feized  and  re- 
moved thither  by  military  violence ;  but  in  thefe 
proceedings  he  was  unable  to  difcover  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lords,  and  underftood  that  the  com- 
mons themfelves,  in  whofe  name  he.  was  accufed> 
were  fubdued  by  arms.  As  their  native,  hereditary 
fovereign,  he  was  fubjeft  to  no  human  tribunal 
His  authority  fprang  from  God,  to  whom  alone      • 
he  was  amenable  for  his  conduft  or  his  crimes* 
The  conftitution   declared  that  he  could  do  no 
wrong,  but  if  the  authority  of  the  people  were 
even  admitted  as  fufficient  for  his  trial,  the  confent 
i)f  ^ach  individual,  down  to  the  meaneft  and  molt 
ignorant  peafant,  muft  be  firft  obtained.   He  fpoke 
not  for  himfelf  alone,  but  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England,  in  the  defence  of  which  he  had 
taken  arms,  nor,  although  his  aftions  were  fufcep- 
tible  of  an  eafy  vindication,  would  he  now  betray 
that  facred  truft,  or  his  own  dignity,  by  acknow- 
ledging a  court  whofe  authority  was  derived  from 
ufurpation,  and  eftablifhed  by  military  violence, 
fubverfive  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom** 

His  defence  was  delivered  at  intervals,  with  a  ^in- 
temperate dignity,  but  with  frequent  interruptions 
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from-Bradfliaw  the  president,  conftrained,  perhaps? 
by  his  fituation,  not  to  fuffer  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
J*49<  the  court  to  be  questioned,  or  incited  rather  by 
an  officious,  .zeal  to  aflert  the  fuprerae  and  Sovereign 
authority  of  thepeople.  The  king  was  thrice  pro* 
duced  at  the  b^r ;  .thrice  he  declifaed  the  authority 
of  the  court,  an$  refufed  to  plead.  The  default 
Was  recorded;  and  the  judges  proceeded  to  receive 
Evidence  that  he  had  appeared  in  arms,  and  levied 
war  againftthe  parliament  and  the  people.  Hi* 
lad  moil  eajrneft  requeft  was  rejected,  that  he  might 
be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two  houfes* 
as  the  means  of  averting  a  great  national  crime.  It 
was  conje&ured  that  he  meant  to  refign  the  crown 
to  his  fon.  Such  a  propofal  was  not  lefs  repugnant 
to  the  ambition  of  the  officers  than  to  the  zeal  of 
the  republicans  who  compofed  the  court;  and  a 
fentence  of  treafon  was  immediately  pronounced, 
that  his  head  fliould  be  feparated  from  his  body 
on  the  third  day* 

Foreign  powers  were  aftonifhed  at  the  audaclou* 
defign.  The  court  of  France  condefcended  to 
mediate,  the  Dutch  interceded  with  the  common* 
for  his  life,  and  the  Scots  from  whom  his  misfor- 
tunes had  originated,  remonftrated  warmly  againft 
the  violence  to  which  his  perfon  was  -expofed. 
The  prefbyterian  clergy  raifed  a  feeble  cry ;  bu4t 
no  iiiterceffioa  coul4  move,  no  remonftrances 
could  deter  thofe  ftern  and  inexorable  republican* 
from  the  execution  of  their  defigns. 
Execution  His  preparations  for  death  were  affifted  by 
Juxon,  but  the  confolations  of  religion  or  of  phi* 
lofophy3care  of  little  avail,  without  native  fortitude 
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apd  energy  of  mind.  .Confidant  worth  tan  fop*-  b  o  o  jc 
port  the  virtuous,  an  exalted,  rank  or  cohfpicuou*:  *'mMirJ-  j 
ftation  has  infpired  the  moft  diffolute  with  contempt.  *•*** 
of  <$eath-  But  the  fortitude  of  Charles  was  de- 
rived from  no  external,  adventitious  ciwHunftatioea*; 
That  cold  referveand  inflexible  obftiftacy  which* 
diitinguifhed  hi?  chara&er,  affumed  at  fublimtr  ,af* 
ped  of  chafijsned  and  tranquil  magnanimity,  in  the! 
laft,  eventful  period  of  his. reign  and  life*  He  was< 
lodged  at  St.  James' 63  ^  and  the.fonc  of >  Whiter 
hall  was  fele&ed  for  his.  exodutioo,  thai  the  fcene* 
of  his,  pail  magnificence  might  heciome  a- monu- 
meat  of  popular,  juftice  to  recprd  his,  fete.  \-On  the; 
morning  pf  his  execution,  he  aDofe  at  -an  eatly 
hour,  after  a  quiet,  undifturbed  repofe ;  and  be* 
flowed  on  his  drefs  an  attention,  which;  his?  for-; 
rows  had  longnegle&ed,  ,His  dwotioils  werecon-^ 
eluded  with  the  Eucharift ;  aQd  when  the  hour! 
approached,  he  was  conduced  on  foot  thifcugh  the. 
park,  which  was  lined  with  guards,  Jo/Whitehall,* 

43  That  his  (lumbers  were  difturbed  each  night,  by  the  noifc 
of  creeling  his  fcaffold,  is  an  injudicious  fiction,  firfl  in- 
dented by  Clement  Walker  to  aggravate  the'  deed'.  Herbert 
attended  the  king's  perfon  and  flept  in  hi&chatnber,  from  the* 
beginning  of  hi»  trial  to  the  laft  hour  of  hj&  life:  But  that 
Hume  mould  aflert,  on  fuch  authority  as.  Clement  Walker,, 
(Hill,  of  Independency,)  a  fad  contradicted  by  every  other 
hiftorian,  is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  Herbert's  Memoirs  lay  open 
before  him  ;  and  from  the  copy  in  the  Advocates9  -  Library/ 
now  in  my  hands,  appear  to  be  marked  withfhis  pencil  *t  the 
very  paffage  (p.  117.)  which  mentions  that  the  kjng-  wa^  re-; 
moved,  two  hours  after  his  trial,  from  Whitehall  to  St.  James'/ 
But  on  this  occafion,  Hume  wrote  too  much  for  dramatic 
efieft. 

where 
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book  where  an  apartment  was  prepared  for  his  recep« 
t_-^LIJf  turn.  After  a  fhort  and  flight  refrefhment,  he  af- 
*•**'  cended  the  fcaffold,  and  without  emotion  furveyed 
the  awful  preparations  for  death,  the  cufhion,  the 
block,  the  axe,  together  with  two  executioners  dif- 
guifed  in  vizors.  The  fcaffold  was  furrounded 
with  troops  beneath.  Defpairing  of  being  heard 
by  the  remote  fpe&ators,  he  addrefied  his  difcourfe 
to  the  officers  and  attendants,  protefted  that  the 
war  on  his  part  was  ftri&ly  defenfive ;  without  ac- 
cufmg  parliament,  blamed  the  unhappy  interven- 
tion of  wicked  inftfuments  j  cortfeffed  that  he  fuf- 
fered  a  merited  retribution  for  his  aflent  to  an  un- 
juft  fentence  againft  his  friend,  and  in  pronouncing 
the  laft,  moft  difficult  leflbn  of  Chriftian  forgivenefs, 
admonifhed  the  people  to  return  to  the  paths  of  fub- 
imffive  loyalty,  and  acknowledge  his  fon  for  their 
lawful  fovereign.  At  the  fuggeftion  of  Juxon,  he 
attefted  his  dying,  unfeigned  attachment  to  the 
Englifh  church.  Then,  when  his  neck  was  ad- 
1  jutted  to  the  block,  he  ftretched  forth  his  hands, 

after  a  fhort  prayer,  as  the  appointed  fignai  for  the 
axe  to  defcend.  Hisv  head  was  difTevered  from  his 
body,  at  a  fiogle  ftroke,  by  the  man  in  the  mafic. 
The  other  executioner  expofed  the  bleeding  head 
to  public  view,  and  exclaiming  this  is  the  head  of  a 
traitor,  the  acclamations  of  the  foldiers  were  inter- 
mixed with  the  convuifive  fobs  and  lamentations  of 
fpe&ators,  who  rufhed  forward  to  receive,  and 
preferve  the  blood  of  their  martyred  king ' 
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Such  was  the  tragical  fate  of  the  fecond  foVe*" 
reign  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart,  who  periihed,  with- 
in  fixty-two  years,  on  the  fcafFold  in  England,   He      ,6l,v 
fuffered  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-fourth   of  his  reign.     From  a  fkkly 
and  froward  infancy,  he  had  acquired  a  robuftcoa-k 
ftitutionin  manhood,  capable  of  enduring  hardftups 
and  fatigue,  and  well  adapted  to  the  violent  exer~, 
cifes  in  which  he  excelled.     His  perfon  was  neither 
tali  nor  corpulent,  but  vigorous,  compact,  juid  ex- 
actly proportioned-    His  features    were  regular; 
his  eye  quick  and  penetrating  ;  his  afpect  pale  and. 
melancholy^ not  unpleafing  to  his  friends,  but  to' 
(hangers  expreffive  of  a  forbidding  referv^.    The: 
undecayed  and  healthful  appearance  of  the  vitak* . 
when  his  body  was  opened,  indicated  a  found  and 
well  organized  frame,  naturally  defined  for  an  ex- 
treme old  age*    His  body  was  privately  interred  at: 
Windfor,  but  after  a  flight,  ineffectual  fearch,  on 
the  restoration  of  his  fon,  his  remains  were  defraud- 
ed  of  a  royal  funeral  •».    That  men  expired  of  %£?* 
grief  at  his  execution,  or  funk  for  life  into  alethar-  Pe«Pte- 
gic  melancholy;  that  women  parted  with  the  un- 
timely fruit  of  their  womb,  muft  be  claffed  among 
the  marvellous  exaggerations  of  a  great  event  *6. 
But  his  death  was  produftive  of  confequences  very 
different  from  thofe  which  his  enemies  expedted. 

e%  Warwick,  64.     Perinchief,  p.  74.     Wellwood,  79. 

6C  Thefe  circamftances  >are  attefted  by  no  contemporaiy 
but-  Sanderfon,  a  credulous  writer,  who  druggies  hard  to  derive 
miraculous  cures  from  relics  ftained  with  the  martyr's  blood. 
Hift.  1138,9, 

Inflead 
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Inftead  of  diffufing  kn  abhorirence  of  monarefiy, 
the  execution  of  their  native,  hereditary  fovefeigii,' 
awakened  in  the  people  all  the  latent  emotions  of 
the  human  foul.     Sympathy,  the  offspring  of  the 
imagination  and  the  heart,    is    moft    powerfully* 
moved  by  the  examples  of  illuftrious  Woe.     Not 
all  the  innpcent  blood,  fo  profufely  fhed  during  tfce 
courfe  of  the  civil  wars,  excited  fuch  univerial  com- 
miferation    and    fympathy    as    the    execution  of 
Charles.     Had  he  been  permitted  to  remain  a 
prifoner,  or  to  wander  an  exile  among  foreigners, 
from  court  to  court,  his  chara&er  might  have  funk 
infeAfibly  with  his  misfortunes,  from  the  lawftif 
prince,  to  the  pretender  whofe  obfolete  claims  are 
regarded  as  hoftile  to   the  interefts  of  the  ftate* 
But  the  people  forgot  his  errors,  and  their  own? 
fufferings,  in  the  contemplation  of*  his  fetej  and 
there  was  no  caufe  that  contributed  more  than  hi& 
tmtimefy,  and  violent  death,  to  the  tranfient  reiter- 
ation and  reign  of  his  fons*  ' 
ciwaacr         His  chara&er  is  more  difficult  to  eftimate,  as  it 
has  been   loaded   with   unmerited  crimes  by  his 
enemies,  and  overcharged  with  virtues  by  the  par- 
tiality of  his  friends.     Temperate,  chafte,  and  ex- 
emplary in  his  conduft,  grave  and  dignified  iii  his 
deportment,  in  his  converfation  ftrictly  obfervant 
of- decorum,  he  was  diligent  in  the  performance  of 
every    aft    of  devotion,   exact   in  the   difchargc 
of  every  moral  duty  incumbent  on  a  father,  a  huf- 
band,  or  a  friend.     If  infenfible  to  the  feelings  of 
refined  humanity,  his  heart  was  not  infufceptible 
of  a-  tender  affeftioa  and  permanent  friendfhip. 
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tU$  mind  was  naturally  acute  and  folid  j  cool  and  ?  oa  £ 
intrepid   in  danger,   on  great  occafions  magna-  u^^ 
nimous'  and  equal  j  endued  with  a  cultivated  #nd      l649# 
magnificent  tafte,  oar  defe&ive  in  thofe  meaner^ 
ornamental  qualities  which  adc>rn  a  throne.     The 
virtues  of  private  life  were  undoubtedly  hia  j  but 
when  we  reverfe  the  portrait,  fuch  were  the  oppo* 
fite  imperfections  of  his  chara&er,  that  thofe  virtues 
were  unprofitable  to  the  public,*  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  pernicious  to  himfelf.     His  religion  was  fuper-  j 
ftitious,  intolerant,  and  replete  with  bigotry :   his 
dignity,  fupercilious  and  feldom  affable, ,  betrayed 
an  harfh  and  repulfive  pride.  .  His  ear  was  open, 
to  fufpicion,  nor  inacceffible  to  flattery :   his  con- 
jugal affection  was  uxorious  in  the  extreme :   his 
manners,  although  he  was  feldom  generous,  were 
equally  ungracious,  whefher  he  granted  or  refufed 
a  requeft.     Tenacious  of  his  purpofe,  inflexible 
and  obftinate  in  the  profecution  of  his  objetts,  but 
inconfiderate,  rafh,  and  eafily  perfuaded  to    th$ 
choice,  or  alteration  of  the  means,  his  mind  was 
unduly  elevated  by  profperity,  though  never  equally 
overwhelmed  by  adverfe  fortune.     His  humanity  is  I 
impeached  by  thofe  barbarous  punifliments  inflid:e4 
hy  the  Star-chamber,  for  the  monarch  who  tolerates 
the  crqeUks  of  his  judges^  which  are  never  infli&ed 
unlefs  when  acceptable,  becomes  refponfible  for  I 
their  crimes.     But  the  ruling  pafiion,  or  rather  the 
uniform  principle  of  his  whole  life,  was  the  defire 
of  an  inordinate  power,  which  he  refafed  to  fhare 
unlefs  with  the  prelates,,  and  which  he  ,cquI4  nei- 
ther enjoy  with  moderation  nor  confent  to  refign. 
vol.  i.  cc  Sincerity 


/> 


Sincerity  tfas  certainly  no  part  of  his  charaderf 
but  his  infincerity  was  rathfcr  that  of  a  prieft  whd 
*49-  provides  fome  previous  refervation  tor  evade,  than 
cf  a  prince  who  perfidioufly  violates  >  the  obligation 
which  he  contemns.  A  fubtle  and  profMfed  ca- 
fuift  6%  he  was  enabled  to  reconcile  the  tnoft  dif- 
ingenuous  proteftations  to  his  own  confcience,  and 
without  an  abfoktte  breach  of  veracity,  ftudied  by 
verbal  evafions  to  deceive  his  enemies,  and  by  men- 
tal equivocation  to  deceive  himfelf.  It  is  not  Efficient 
to  affirm,  that  the  difficulties  of  his  fituation,  his 
own  imprudence,  or  even  the  utmoft'  malignity 
©f  fortune,  occafioned  the  great  and  almoft  unex- 
ampled calamities  of  his  reign.  We  muft  add 
that  the  early  and  repeated  inftances  of  his  infince* 
*ityr  which  We  have  occafionally  defcribed,  had 
created  f»ch  a  firm  beKef  of  his  diffimulation,  that 
the  popular  leaders,  from  a  well-founded  diftruft 
of  his  ambiguous  declarations,  were  ever  afraid  tb 
'  treat,  uhiefs  on  their  own  terms,  to  which  he  was 
unwilling ;  or  unable  to  accede.  The  evidence  refute- 
ing  from  his  confidential  letters,  where  the  proofs  of 
a  difingenuous  mind  can  alone  be  found,  is  induC* 
trioufly  fupprefled  by  thofe  partial  hiftoriafts,  wha 
afferting  the  unblemifhed  integrity  of  hfe  chara&er, 
take  no  note  of  the  principal  caufe  of  his  misfor- 

€1  He  tranflated  Sanderfon  Dt  Jwamtntl  Promiforu  Ohlt- 
gatione*  while  in  the  Tfle  of  Wight.  It  is  juftly  obferved  by 
Walpole,  that  cafuiftry  is  not  neceffary  for  the ,  ob&rvarice,. 
but  for  the  breach  of  an  oath  ;  that  an  honeft  man  who  ftudies 
cafes  of  confcience,  expect  to  find  that  he  need  not  be  quite 
&>  honed  as  he  thought. 

tunes 
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tunes  and  death.    That  his  condemnation  tfas  un- 
juft,  -that  he  differed  from  a  violent  and  ufurped 
atithdtfty*  has  never  been  difptited,  unlefs  by  zear      l€** 
lots*  btit  when  examined  in  a  moral  orpolitical 
\ifeW,  his  conduft  is  not  ftifceptible  of  an  eafy  vin- 
idicatidn.     Whether  his  exalted  ideas  of  the  prero- 
gative in  England*  were  derived  frorn  eftabliflied,  or 
irregulaf  precedents  of  an  unfettled  conftitution, 
is  an  inquiry  foreign  to  the  ddigft  of  this  hiftof  y  : 
but  his  religious  innovatibns,  the  fole  objeft  of  his 
feign  in  Scotland,  were  introduced  by  a  confcious 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  a  direft  invafioij  of  the 
legiflativie    power.     The    facility   with  which   he 
commenced  hoftilities  againft  his  fubjefts,  reduced 
•  the  Scots  to  the  neceffity  of  felf-defence,  while  the 
Engliih  were  gradually  familiarized  and  habituated 
to  the  ideas  of  fefiftance.     His  fubfeqiient  condiift 
Contains  an  internal  proof,  that  his  conceffions  to 
the  latter  were  meant  to  be  refumed,  and  their  par- 
liament to  be  reducedby  force  of  arms ;  and  from 
the  fame  motive,  every  accommodation  was  de* 
dined  or  difappoirited  during  the  flattering  profpeflt 
of  a  fuccefsful  war,     But  the  immediate  caufe  of 
fas  definition*  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft 
exceptionable  parts  of  his  conduct,  was  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Scots  for  the  renewal  of  the  civil 
wars,  during  a  treaty  with  parliament ;  and  when 
we  confider  how  fhort  is  the  diftance  between  the 
prifon  and  the  grave  of  kings,  that  their  enemies  are 
ever  prone  to  retaliate  thofe  fevere  conditions  under 
which  they  fought  themfelves,  it  muft  appear  far 
lfefe  furprifing  that  he  periftied  on  a  fcaffold,  than 
that  hefurvivect  fo  long.    The  right  of  punifhment 
c  c  2  feems 
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feems  to  be  implied  in  refiftance,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  by  what  argument  refiftance  can  be 
juftified,  if  it  is    forbidden  to   chaftife,    or   pre* 
vent,  the  refumption  ^of  an  arbitrary  power;     But 
obedience  to  government  is  the  general  rule  j  re* 
fiftance  is  an  exception  which  rarely  occurs,  and 
for   what  purpofe    inculcate   the    exception,    t<* 
which  mankind  are  fuffisiemlyaddi&ed,  in  prefer, 
ence  to  the  rule  on  which  our  fecurity  depends  ? 
Tp  refift  the  encroachments,  to  correct  the  miff 
conduct,    to    revoke    the    delegated    powers    of 
theif  magiftrates,  are  dodtrines  not   lefsN  danger- 
ods   perhaps  for  a  government  to  tolerate,  than 
for   the  people  to  forget.     If  never  inculcated, 
the  exception    is    foon   forgotten*    and    foeiety 
finks  .at  laft  into  a  ftate  of  tamer-fervility  from 
which  tljere  is  no  regeneration.     The  arbitrary 
reign  of.  Charles  would  have  been  prolonged  by 
his  fons,  and  the  two  kingdoms,  oppreffed  and  con- 
verted by  a  popifli  fucceffor,  might  have  inquired 
at  prefent,  as  a  fubjeft  of  curious,  but  filent  {pecu- 
lation, what  were  the  religion  or  liberties  which> 
their  anceftors  enjoyed, 
ftisftmnes       But  whatever  were  the  faults  or  imperfe&ions  of 
Charles,  nis  misrorttmes  were  great  and  unparal- 
leled till  of  late,  except  in  the  eventful  deftiny  o£ 
the  houfe  of  Stewart.     Hiftorians  have  truly  ob» 
ferved,  that  of  ten  generations  of  kings,  his  father, 
and  the  firft  prince  of  his  race,  were  the  only  two 
who  efcaped  a  violent  or  untimely,  death.     Ro- 
bert H.  the  firft  of  the  Stewarts,  expired  of  old  age  y 
Robert  III.  of  abrok#i  heart  at  the  murder  of  ;ona 
fc>»,  and  the  captivity  of  another.    James  h  *  re- 
turned 
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turned  from  a  long  captivity,  to  perilh  in  a  few  years 
by  the  hands  of  affaffins.  His  fon  was  killed  at  the 
fiegfe  >of  Roxburgh,  his  grandfon  by  his  rebellious  **49f* 
fubje&s.  James  IV.  expiated  his  father's  deatfy 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  James  V.  died  of 
indignation  fetnd  grief.  The  misfortunes  or  crimes 
of  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  and  accomplifhed 
Mary,  have  furniihed  almoft  every  art  with  a  theme 
<bf  hiftorical  or  romantic  diftrefs ;  and  when  fho 
fuffered  on  the  fcafFold,  her  vindi&ive  rival  fuggeft* 
ed  unconfcioufly,  the  fatal  precedent  for  the  friai 
ef  her  grandfon,  and  the  execution  of  a  king. 
James  VI.  experienced  a  natural  death,  but  the 
calamities  of  the  family  feejned  to  be  accumulated 
en  Charles.  His  fifter^s  children  were  expelled  , 
from  their. paternal  dominions,'  His  nephew,  the 
ele&or  palatine,-  fubfifted  on  the  bounty  of  par- 
liament ;  and  by  a  final  reverfe  of  fortune,  his 
pofterity,  after  a  fhort  reftoration,  has  fuffered  a 
fecond  exile ;  the  kit  prince  of  his  race  has  *>ti- 
tained  a  precarious  retreat  in- the  Romifh  church, 
while  the  defendants  of  his  fitter,-  by  a  female 
branch,  have  been  raifed  to  the  fecure  poffeffion  of 
the  throne  from  which  his  fon  was  expelled. 

The  hiftory  of  this  unfortunate  reign  may  be  TconBti- 
concluded  with  the  Icon  Bqfilike^  or  the  portrait-  o^. 
ure  of  his  majefty  in  his  folitudes  and  fuftering^ 
publiflied  a  few  days  after  his  death.     A  pofthu- 
mous  work  of  the  late  king  was  received  with  avi-    • 
dity  or  enthufiafm  by  the  royalifts,  and  rapidly  dif- 
fufed.      Editions    were    multiplied    beyond*  any 
former  example,  and  the  whole  nation  vjas  edified*, 
yuth  the  meek^  an4  forgiving  piety  qf  its  martyred, 

c  c  3  king^ 
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book  king#  An  obfcure  rumour  or  fufpicion  prevailed 
i-.^'--i  at  the  time,  that  the  work  was  a  political  forgery 
*6**  of-fomfe  royalift  in  his  matter's  name.  A  note 
prefixed  by  the  earl  of  Anglefea  to  a  copy  of  the 
book,  and  difcovered  at  the  revolution  after  hi; 
death,  afcribed  it  to  Dr.  Gauden,  on  the  authority 
of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  who  had  commu* 
riicated  the  fame  information  to  Burnet.  The 
claims  of  Gauden  were  attefted  by  his  widow 
and  his  friend  Dr.  Walker,  whofe  evidence  was 
Confirmed  afterwards  by  original  letters ;  and  the 
authorities  appeared  fo  ftrong,  or  fo  equally  bsu 
lanced,  that  the  royalifts  had  recoqrfe  to  the  fal- 
lacious criterion  of  compofition  and  ftyle.  There, 
v  however,  the  internal  evidence  was  alike  inconclus- 
ive. The  language  at  ieaft*  and  remarks,  if  not 
the  fecrets  of  a  ftatefnjan,  were  to  be  expe&ed  in 
the  genuine  reflections  of  a  monarch,  written  on 
each  political  event  that  occurred,  Like  the  fpu- 
rifcus  political  legacies  of  other  ftatefmen,  the  Icon 
Baftlike  contained; nothing  beyond  the  familiar 
meditations,  and  the  limited  obfervarion  of  a  court 
divine ;  and  the  ftyle  appeared,  when  impartially 
examined,  to  be  ftri&ly  clerical,  if  more  chafte 
and  corred  than  Gauden's,  far  more  elegant, 
terfe,  and  diffufive,  than  the  compofitions  of  the 
king  e\     Such  was  the  ftate  of  this   acrimonious 

controverfy, 

.  e8  Whoever  perufes  Gauden's  Life  of  Hooker,  and  the  de- 
dication prefixed,   will  find  a  command  of  language,  periods 
A  nicely  balanced,  frequently  antithetical,  a  ftyle  disfigured  by 
a  capricious  affeclation  of  wit  and  imagery,  but  flowing  and 
oratorical  beyond  the  age.     Imagery  fuch  as  Gauden's,  is  not 

wanting 
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controvcrfy,  till  the  late  publication  of  the  Claren.   *  ^o  K 
4on  papers,  wherein  {Sauden,  w  a  letter  to  the  *--v— * 
chancellor,  claims  the  merit  and  reward  of  this      ***9' 
pious  fraud.     He  appeals  to  the  bifliop  of  Win- 
chester, who  eompofed  a  part,  and  conveyed  the 
whole  of  the  performance  to  the  king .;  and  the 
filence  of  Clarendon  in  his  hiftory,  and  his  con* 
feflion  in   a  letter,  that  the  circuraftance,  when  it 
ceafed  to  be  a  fecret,  could  be  acceptable  to  none 
but  Milton,  joined  with  the  convi&ion  of  the  royal 
brothers,  muft  outweigh  the.  vaguef  and  contra* 
4i&ory  reports  which  the    roy^lifts    have   pre- 
ferred*9, 

wanting  in  the  leen,  and  his  attempt  to  difguife  and  retrench 
his  exuberance,  would  reduce  it  naturally  to  a  chafte  and 
temperate  ftyle,  which  his  tafte  and  genius,  unreftrained  by  the 
necefiity  of  difgulfe,  would  never  have  infpired.  But  the 
compofitions  of  Charles  are.  either  harfh  and  abrupt,  like  his 
Jetters,  or  fuccinft  and  irregular,  like  his  controverfy  with 
Hcnderfon,  and  meflages  from  the  Me  of  Wight,  the  only 
certain  productions  of  his  pen.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  fuch  a  ftyle  Aiould  be  elevated  occafionally  to  that  of 
the  Icon,  or  that  his  accuftomed  eloquence,  in  his  traniition 
from  occafional  meditations,  to  more  important  difpatc^es, 
fhould  defert  his  pen. 
*!  See  Note  XIV. 
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SUCH  was  tfye  critical  fituation  to  which  Scot-  boo* 
land  was  reduced,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  .    YL_ 
that  the  minuteft  error  or  misfortune  in  its  policy      1649. 
became  difaftrous  in  the  extreme.     Whatever  prin-  ^fscou. 
ciples  of  early  liberty  were  inferted  in  its  conftitu- 
tion,  the  democratical  forms  and  fchemes  of  go- 
vernment agitated  ill  England,  had  made  no  pro- 
grefs  nor  impreffion  on  a  nation  to  whofe  genius 
they  were  adverfe,  an4  irreconcilable  with  the  feu- 
dal 
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book,  dal  ariftocracy  to  which  the  people  were  inured* 
j»-yl— j  The  mod  violent  of  the  parties  into  which  the 
*649-      nation  was  divided,  had  not  yet  renounced  their 
attachment  to  monarchy,  and  if  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  was  fuppreffed  by  the  civil  wars,  the  exet 
cution  of  their  native,  hereditary  foyereign  was  an 
event  well  calculated  to  revive  the  unextinguiflied 
flame.    His  death  was  afcribed  to  the  furrender 
of  his  perfon  tq  the  Englifh  parliament ;  and  an 
event  which  was  never  intended,  and  iippoilible  to 
be  forefeen,  could  be  expiated  pnly^  in  the  public 
opinion,  by  the  reception  of  hi$  fpn  as  their  lawful 
king.     But  the  movements  of  popular  indignation 
were  oppofed  by  political,  and  regulated  by  con* 
fideration$  of  a  religious  nature,,     Their  monarchy, 
re-eftabliihed  in  thp  fon  of  their  deceafed  foyereign, 
could  not  fail,  a§  an  hoftile  defiance,  to  provoke 
•  the  refentment,  nor  his  recall,  to  incur  the  ven* 

geance,  of  the  riling  commonwealth  j  and  Hamil- 
ton's difaftrous  expedition  might  convince  them, 
that  their  utmoft  ftrength  was  inadequate  tq  fup- 
port  his  pretenfions  to  the  Englifh  throne.  Their  ap? 
prehenfions,  however,  of  a  war  the  more  dangerous 
and  formidable,*  from  the  exhaufted  ftate  to  which 
the  country  was  reduced,  were  fuperfeded  by  the 
obligations  both  of  their  national,  and  folemn  league 
and  covenant  with  England,  in  which  the  preferr 
vation  of  monarchy  was  particularly  enjoined* 
But  the  fame  covenants,  as  they  required  the  pro? 
te&ion  and  defence  of  the  true  religion,  prohibited 
the  unconditional  recall  of  the  king.  With  a  few 
filent  excepticms,  regal  government  was  univerfally 

preferred 
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preferred  to  the  public  tranquillity ;  but  the  obje&s  B  P^p  * 
hitherto  purfued  during  ten  years  war,  ^ere  top  *-rv"r«J 
important  tp  be  relinquiflied  j  nor  were  the  Scqt$  ^* 
who  had  uniformly  diftrufted,  aaid  oppofed  the  &T 
ther,  prepared  to  embrace  unconditionally  the 
caufe  of  the  fon..  Their  indignation  at  the  execu- 
tion of  th$ir  fpyereign^  was  increafed  by  the  conT 
tumelioijs  treatment  which  their  commiffioners  re- 
ceived, Tftie  proteftations  againft  his  death,  were 
produ&ive  only  of  an  infulting  invitation,  to  unite 
in  a  federal  republic  with  England,  and  the  com- 
miffioners were  arretted  on  returning  an  oflfenfive 
anfwer;  condu&pd  by  a  guard  to  the  frontiers, 
and  ignominioufly  difmiffed.  But  the  Scots  re- 
ipe&ed,  and  ftill  adhered  to  their  covenants. 
Charles  JL  was  immediately  proclaimed,  and  his 
title  to  the  three  kingdoms  acknowledged  by  the 
Scottifh  parliament,  but  before  his  admiifion  to  the 
exercife  of.  power,  full  fatisfa&ion  was  demanded 
for.  the  fecurity  of  the  religion,  unity,  and  peace  of 
the  kingdoms.  Such  fevere  conditions  have  been 
afcribed  to  Argyle,  who  endeavoured,  it  is  fuppofed, 
SLt  the  head  of  the  violent  prefbyterians,  when 
unable  to  oppofe,  to  create  unneceflary  obftacles 
tp  the  king's  return ;  but  reftri&ions,  feemingly 
confonant  to  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  can 
with  no  propriety  be  imputed  to  an  individual, 
whom  we  difcover  affiduous  afterwards  to  promote 
his  recall  \ 

The  houfe  of  commons  had  already  modelled 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  *bolifhed  thefunc- 

1  Clarendon,  279— -84— 93.  Whitlock,  378.  Refcinded  A&s. 
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tians  and  name  of  king,  declared  the  lords  unne? 
ceffary  and  dangerous  to  a  free  conftitution,  and 
eftablifhed  a  council  of  ftate  in  thirty-nine  perfons, 
who  were  too  few  to  compofe  a  deliberative  affem- 
bly,  too  numerous  to  wield  the  executive  power, 
pr  reftrain  an  ambitious  ufurper's  defigns.  The 
execution  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  tried 
as  earl  of  Cambridge  in  England,  fucceeded  ;  and 
as  if  neither  kingdom  were  w,illjng  tp  be  outdone 
in  bloodfhed,  Huntley,  though  married  tq  a  fitter 
of  Argyle,  who  oppofed  his  death,  was  beheaded 
hi  Scotland;  a  weak  though  naturally  a  gallant 
nobleman,  odious  to  the  covenanters  from  His  re- 
ligion, and  formidable  from  his  power.  As  he 
had  remained  in  prifon  for  fixteen  months,  it  is 
probable  that  his  execution  was  accelerated,  or  oc- 
cefioned  by  an  infurreftion  of  his  adherents,  under 
Monro  and  Middleton,  to  promote  the  unconr 
dhional  acceflion  of  the  king  V 

The  terms  of  the  Scottilh  parliament  were  reT 
ceived  while  Charles  refided  at  the  Hague,  whither 
the  lords  of  the  engagement,  Lauderdale,  Calen- 
dar, and  Lanerk  who  fucceeded  to  his  brother 
Hamilton,  and  the  exiled  royalifts,  Montrdfe, 
Kinnoul,  and  Seaforth  had  repaired.  The  former 
advifed  him  to  accept  the  crown  on  the  propofed 


*Clarend.  v.  271^-84.  Burnet's  Mem.  38ft.  Hift.  i.  40. 
Whitlock,  578.  Salmohet,  507.  Huntley's  death  is  afcri|p>- 
ed  to  the  inftigatiori.  of  Argyle,  who  had  poflefTed  himfelf  of  his 
eftate.  Yet  it  is  admitted  that  Argyle  oppofed  his  death 
openly  in  parliament,  ^nd  when  it  was  carried  againft  him, 
withdrew  in  difguft.  Father  Hay's  Mem.  MS.  vol.  it. 
p.  38  ^Advocates' Library.  : 
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cdnditions  $  the  latter  never  to  entrufl  his  perTon; 
without  an  armed  force,  among  the  mutihous 
Scots,  and  fuch  were  their  mutual  animofitieS,  l64$- 
that  the  former  refufed  to  afibciate,  or  confuh  with 
Montrofe,  whom,  as  a  cruel,  implacable  enemy, 
they  accufed  of  every  calamity  which  their  country 
had  fuftained  '*  The  opinion  of  the  Englifli  coun* 
fellor  prevailed,  that  Charles  fhould  embark  for 
Ireland^  where  .Ormond,  in  conjunction  with  the 
catholics,  enjoyed  a  tranfient  fuccefs.  Till  his 
arrival* thdre/ the  propofals  of  the-  Scattifh  com* 
miffioners  were  artfully  deferred.  The  bxtnava- 
gant  offers  of  Montrofe,  toeftablHh  his  throne  by 
arms,  were  fecretly  embraced  ;  and  during  a  .treaty 
with  the  Scots,  a  ctfmmiffion  was  infidioufly  pre- 
pared td  levy  troops  for  a  defcent  on  Scotland  4. 
Bat  the  afiaffination  of  Doriflaus  by  Montrofe's 
retainers,- was  refented  fo  violently  by  the  Englilh  > 

commonwealth,  that  Charles  was  compelled  to 
remove  to  Earis ;  thence  to  Jerfey ;  while  the 
defeat  of  Ormondj  and  the  vi&orious  progrefs  of 
Cromwell,  left  no  hopes  of  a  retreat  in  Ireland* 

Ai  fecond  .  invitation  was  received  at.  Jerfey,-  Treaty  at 
from  the  Scottifli  parliament ;  but  the  negociatron*  Brcda' 
were  transferred  to  Breda,  as  the  ifland  was  neither 
Commodious  nor  longer  tenable.  The  propofals* 
tranfmitted*  thither  by  the  earls  of  Caffilis  artd 
Lothian,  required  that  the  covenant  (houW  be  re* 
ceived,  and  the  prefby terian  form  of  government 

3  Balllie's  Letters,  ii.  377.     Ciarend,v.  287.   . 

4  Baittie's  Letters,  302-^87.      Carte'*  Life  of  Ormond, 
11.68. 
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book  confirmed  by  Charles";    that  in  civil  ^aflairs  he 
^  -J1*  _,  fhould  adhere  to  the:  advice  of  parliament,  in. ec- 
s4|9*      clefiaftical  to  that  of  the  general  aflemMy ;  that 
the  popifh  religion' fhould  ceafe  to  be  tolerated? 
and  that  all  declarations  derogatory  to  the  cove* 
nanti  or  commiffions  hoftilc  to  the  kingdom  fhould 
be  recalled  \    In  thefe  imperious  conditions,  from 
which  the  commiffioners  had  no  power  to  recede* 
more  was  even. implied  than  expreffed  j   not  <*nly 
a  difavowal  of  Ormond's  tranfa&ions  with  the  Irifh 
catholics,  but  the  excliifion  of  fuch  delifcqueiiitt 
from  court,  as  the  parliament,  by  an  ad  ofclaffes^ 
had  declared  incapable  of  public  trufh    Inftru&ed 
by  the  ufurpations  of  the  two  preceding  reigns, 
the  Scots  determined  to  preferve  whatever  prifri- 
^     leges  they  had  hitherto  acquired  j  and  as  the  fecn- 
rity  of  the  church,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  Ail- 
ing party,  were  intimately   conne&ed   with    the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  they  refolved  to  admit 
their  fovereign  conditionally  to  the  dominions  of 
his  anceftors,  without  refuming  the  defperate  at- 
tempt to  feat  him  by  arms  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land**  It  was  from  thefe  motives  that  public  de- 
linquents, whether  engagers  or  malignant,,  who 
might  inftigate  a  rupture  with  England,  or  pro- 
mote the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown,  were  pro-, 
fcribed  from  office  and  excluded  from  court ;  and: 
that  a  confirmation  of  the  covenant  was  demanded, 
as  the  only  fecure  bulwark  of  the  prefbyterian. 
church*     But  to  Charles,  whofe  views  were  xnate- 

*  Clarend.  State  Papers,  ii.      App.  53.    Thurloe's  State 
Paptw,  t.  147. 
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rially  different,  Scotland  was  valuable    dtify   as  book 
Conducive  to  the  recovery  of  England*;   afid  the    _  V^  Jj 
.limited  prerogative  of  his  anceftors  before  the  ac-      **$*• 
ceffioa,    appeared  an  intolerable  reftraint*     His 
Englifh  counfellors,  who  defpaired  of  a  reception 
fa,  Scotland,  were  irreconcilable  to  the  covenant^ 
and  reprefented  his  acceptance  of  thofe  terms,  as  a 
fhameful  dereli&ion  of  the  principles  for  which  his 
fether  fuffered.     They  obferved  that  the  Scots, 
fmcc  &5,  event;;  of  the  late  engagement,   neither 
KWPQfed  IK)r  were  P°*feffed  °£  fufficient  ftrength 
jtot  recover  the  Englifh  crown;  but  fuggefted  no 
plan  for  his  conduft*  nor  even,  thejneans  of  fob- 
fifteace  during  his  retreat.    Hamilton,  and  Lauder- 
dak  maintained   with   truth, .  that   to  rejeft  the 
invit^tiwi  were  to  relinquiih,  not  only  the  poffeffioa 
of  Scotland,  but  the  chance  of  regaining  his  other 
dominions ;  that  the  neutrality  which  the  Scots 
affededy  could  neither  be  preferved,  nor  the  con- 
ditions rigoroufly   exa&ed  on    his    acceffion    to 
the  throne ;  and  that  it  would  be  abfurd,  from  ah 
attachment  to  prelacy,  fo  ruinous  to  his  father,  to 
renounce  a  kingdom  prepared  for  his  reception* 
Their  advice  was   recommended  by,  the    queen 
mother    The  prince  of  Orange  was  unable  to 
conceive  how  the  covenant,  fo  fimilar  to  the  com- 
promife  of  the  Netherlands,  was  incompatible  with 
a  crown6.    But  the  king  had  enjoined  .Montrofe,, 
after  the  treaty  was  appointed  at  Breda,  to  accele- 
rate his  preparations  for  a  defcent  on  Scotland ; 
'and  with  the  fame  duplicity  continued  to  prolong 

*  Clarend*  *~  l\5>6*  Baillie,  ii.  £34-    Burnet's  Mem.  4a*. 
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the  negotiations,  till  the  refult  of  an  hoftUe  lit- 
vafion  were  determined 7;  From  a  reliance  on  faU 
1650.  lacious  predictions  to  which  he  was  addi&ed, 
Montrofe  was  perfuaded  that  it  was  referred  for 
him  alone  to  reftore  the  family  of  Stewart  to  the 
throne  j  and  Charles  expetted  from  the  renown 
of  the  general,  to  recover  the  kingdom  uncondi- 
tionally, by  force  of  arms* 
^edition  Montrofe,  with  arms  fupplied  by  the  cdtirt  df 
xio(c  ,*■  Sweden,  and  money  from  Denmark,  had  embark- 
ed at  Hamburgh  with  fix  hundred  Gfermaiis*  com- 
manded chiefly  .by  Scottifh  exiled,  and  was  trans- 
ported early  in  the  fpririg  to  the  Orkneys,  The 
natives  of  thefe  feqtieftered  iflands,  under  an  in- 
clement iky,  and  amidft  the  horrors  of  a  bleak  and 
dreary  climate,  lived  in  profound  repofe;  utidif- 
turbed  by  the  civil  wars,  and  unconfcious  even  of 
public  tranfa&ions,  except  from  vague  report. 
Their  tutbulent  or  warlike  habits  were  eitingtiiflied 
by  a  century  of  bppreffive  coercion ;  atnd  from 
iflanders  inured  to  the  fea,  and  proportionably 
averfe  to  a  military  life,  refiftarice  was  neither  to  be 
apprehended,  nor  any  effe&ual  fuccour  obtained* 
By  a  forcible  levy  reluftantly  furniflied,*  Montrofe 
increafed  his  diminutive  army  to  fourteen  hundred 
men.  His  defign  was  to  penetrate  into  the  High- 
lands, where  his  former  adherents  might  be  roufed 
to  arms.  When  he  croffed  however  to  the  oppofite 
coaft,  the  people,  during  his  march  through  Caith- 
nefs  and  Sutherland,  inftead  of  relenting  to   his 

1  See  Not*  XV. 
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ftandard,  fled  precipitately  wherever  he  approached,  book 
Their  country  had  not  yet  experienced  the  calami-  \,  -ypl.-j 
ties  of  war ;  but  the  former  excefles  of  his  foldiers  l65°* 
had  excited  an  univerfal  terror,  which  the  appear* 
ance  of  foreign  troops  Was  not  calculated  to  re* 
move.  The  committee  of  eftates  were  prepared 
againft  an  invafion,  which  was  the  more  formidable 
from  his  pad  renown.  Strachan,  a  diftinguiflied 
feftary  who  had  defeated  Middleton's  late  infur- 
redtion*  was  difpatched  with  three  hundred  horfe 
to  obftruft  his  progrefs,  and  was  followed  by  Lefly 
with  four  thoufand  men.  Negle&ing  the  fecurity 
of  the  hills,  though  deftitute  of  horfe,  Montrofe 
advanced  beyond  the  pafs  of  Invercharron,  on 
the  confines  of  Rofs,  where  he  difcerned  Strachan's 
cavalry  iffuing  in  three  divifions  from  an  ambuf- 
cade.  The  firft  was  repulfed,  but  the  fecond,  led 
by  Strachan,  renewed  the  charge ;  the  unwarlike  Defeated 
Wanders,  terrified  at  thefudden  irruption  of  caval- 
ry, abandoned  their  arms ;  the  foreigners  retreated 
to  a  wood,  and  furrendered  prifoners  to  an  inferior 
force.  When  his  horfe  was  fhot,  Montrofe  was 
generoufly  remounted  by  his  friend  lord  Fren- 
draiight,  and  in  the  difguife  of  a  peafant,  efcaped  by 
fwimming  acrofs  the  river.  His  cloak  and  ftar, 
his  fword  and  the  garter  with  which  he  was  lately 
inverted,  were  difcovered  in  the  field,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  was  betrayed  to  Lefly  by  a 
friend  to  whofe  fidelity  he  entrufted  his  life 8. 

Whatfoever  indignities  the  bitternefs  of  party  rage  Ungenerous 
or  religious  hatred  could  fuggeft,  were  accumulat-  treatmcnt» 

*  Salmonct.     Father  Hay's  Mem,  MS.  ii.  383.     Wifhart. 
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ed  on  a  fallen,  illuftrious  enemy,  formerly  terrible 
and  dill  detefted.     He  was  condu&ed  through  the 
165a.      north  by  the  ungenerous  Lefly,  in  the  fame  mean 
habit  in  which  he  was  dete&ed.     His  cruel  devafta- 
tions  were  never  forgotten ;  his  fplendid  vi&oriea 
never  forgiven,  and  he  was  expofed  by  excommu- 
nication, to  the  abhorrence  and  infutts  of  a  fanati- 
cal people.   Dundee  alone,  which  had  fuffered  mod 
from  his  arms,  was  touched  with  an  honourable 
compaffion  at  his  misfortunes,  alid  provided  clothes 
and  every  accommodation  fuitable   to  his   rank* 
His  fentence  was  already  pronounced  in  parliament, 
on  his  former  attainder,  with  every  aggravation 
which  brutal  minds  can  delight  to  inflift.     He  wa* 
received  by  the  magiftrates  at  the  gates  of  Edin-# 
burgh  j   placed  on  an  elevated  feat,  in  a  cart  to 
which  he  was  pinioned  with  cords,  and,  preceded 
by  his  officers  coupled  together,  was  conducted  bare- 
headed, by  the  public  executipner,   through  the 
principal  ftreets,  to  tfie  common  gaol,  while  Af- 
gyle  and  his  enemies  appeared,  it  is  faid,  at  a  bal- 
cony, to  feaft  their  eyes  with  the  ungenerous,  fpec- 
tacle.     But  his  magnanimity  was  fuperior  to  every 
infult,  and  even  the  people  prepared  to  curfe  him, 
were  moved  at  his  appearance  and  reverfe  of  for- 
tune, and  their  imprecations  melted  into  prayers 
and  tears.     When  produced  to  receive  his  fentence 
in  parliament,  he  was  upbraided  by  the  chancellor 
with  his  violation  of  the  covenant,  the  fanguinary 
introdu&ion  of  the  Irifh  infurgents,  his  invafion  of 
Scotland  during  a  treaty  M'ith  the  king ;  and  the 
temperate  dignity  which  he  had  hitherto  fuftained 
feemed  to  yield  at  firfl  to  indignant  contempt.     He 

.  declared 
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declared  that  he  fubmitted  only  to  appear  unco- 
vered, as  the  king  had  condefcended  by  a  treaty  to 
acknowledge  the  eftates  j  vindicated  his  dereli&ion 
of  the  covenant  by  their  early  rebellion,  his  ap- 
jpearance  in  arms  by  the  commiflion  of  his  fo- 
Vereign;  and  forgetful  of  former  devaftations, 
protefted  that  no  blood  had  been  fhed  by  his  fol- 
lowers except  in  the  field.  As  he  had  formerly 
depofited,  fo  he  had  again  refumed  his  arms,  by 
his  majefty's  exprefs  command,  to  accelerate  the 
treaty  commenced  with  the  ftates ;  and  requefted 
finally,  that  diverting  themfelves  of  prejudice,  they 
would  confider  him  as  a  Chriftian  with  refpefl:  to 
the  caufe  of  quarrel  j  as  a  fubjefl:  in  regard  of  his 
matter's  commands ;  as  their  neighbour  with  re- 
lation to  the  many  lives  which  he  had  preferved 
In  battle.  A  barbarous  fentence,  which  he  receiv-  sentence, 
td  with  an  undaunted  countenance,  was  then  pro- 
nounced ;  that  he  fhould  be  hanged  for  three  hours 
on  a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high ;  and  that  his  head 
fliould  be  affixed  to  the  common  gaol,  his  limbs 
to  the  gates  of  the  four  principal  towns,  and  his 
body  interred  among  common  malefaftors,  unlefs 
he  fliould  repent,  and  were  duly  relaxed  from  the 
cenfures  of  the  church.  Argyle,  as  too  much  ex- 
afperated  by  perfonal  injuries,  refufed  to  concur  in 
the  fentence  or  aflift  at  the  trial,  which  he  was  fupT 
pofed  to  inftigate  ;  but  in  private  he  exulted  at  the 
deftrudtion  of  his  moil  inveterate  foe9. 

•  Wiftiart.   Salmonet.    Letter  from  Argyle  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Lothian  Family. 

D  d  2  The 
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The  clergy,  whofe  vocation  it  was  to  perfecute 
the  repofe  of  his  laft  moments,  fought,  by  the  ter- 
1650.  rors  of  his  fentence,  to  extort  repentance ;  but  his 
tion  of  "  behaviour,  firm  and  dignified  to  the  end,  repelled 
ontrofc.  ^^  jjj^jjjug  advances  with  fcorn  and  difdain. 
He  was  prouder,  he  replied,  to  have  his  head  affix- 
ed to  the  prifon  walls,  than  his  pifture  placed  in  the 
king's  bed-chamber ;  "  and  far  from  being  trou- 
"  bled  that  my  limbs  are  to  be  fent  to  your  principal 
"  towns,  I  wifh  that  I  had  flefh  enough  to  be  dif- 
"  perfed  through  Chriftendom  to  atteft  my  dying 
"  attachment  to  my  king."  It  was  the  calm  employe 
ment  of  his  mind  that  night,  to  reduce  this  extrava- 
gant fentiment  to  verfe  ,0.  He  appeared  nekt  day 
on  the  fcaffold,  in  a  rich  habit,,  with  the  fameferene 
and  undaunted  countenance  ;  and  addreffed  the 
people,  to  vindicate  his  dying  unabfolved  by  the 
church,  rather  than  to  juftify  an  invafion  of  the 
kingdom  during  a  treaty  with  the  eftates.  The- 
infults  of  his  enemies  were  not  yet  exhaufted.  The 
hiftory  of  his  exploits  was  attached  to  his  neck  by 
the  public  executioner;  but  he  fmiled  at  their  in- 
ventive malice,  declared  that  he  wore  it  with  more 
pride  than  he  had  done  the  garter;  and  when  his 
devotions  were  finifhed,  demanding  if  any  more 
indignities '  remained  to  be  pra&ifed,  fubmitted 
calmly  to  an  unmerited  fate. 

Thus  perifhed,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  the 
gallant  marquis  of  Montrofe,  with  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  firft  commanders  whom  the  civil  wars  had 

»°  See  Note  XVI. 
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produced.  He  excelled  in  the  ftratagems  of  war ;  but  book 
bis  talents  were  rather  thofe  of  an  a&ive,  enterprifing  _  -^.^ 
partifan,  than  of  a  great  commander  ;  better  fitted  »*so» 
to  excite  and  manage  a  defultory  war,  than  to  direft 
the  complicated  operations  of  a  regular  campaign, 
and  in  circumftances  almoft  exattly  fimilar,  he 
was  twice  furprifed,  and  his  army  deftroyed.  His 
genius  was  great  and  romantic,  in  the  opinion  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  approaching  the  neareft  to  that 
of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But 
his  heroifm  was  wild  and  extravagant ;  prone  to 
vaft  and  defperate  enterprifes,  without  confulting 
the  neceffary  means ;  a&uated  rather  by  paflion 
than  virtue,  by  prejudices  rather  than  regulated 
principles ;  and  was  lefs  confpicuous  during  his 
life,  than  from  the  fortitude  with  which  he  fuftained 
an  ignominious  death.  Within  a  few  days  he  was 
followed  to  the  fcaffold  by  his  principal  officers ; 
for  the  fury  of  the  covenant  was  not  yet  extinguish- 
ed. Sir  Francis  Hay,  Spottifwood  the  archbifhop's 
grandfon,  colonel  Sibbald,  one  of  his  attendants 
from  England,  and  Hurry,  who  had  alternately 
ferved  and  deferted  the  parliament  and  the  king, 
were  beheaded  by  the  maiden ;  a  diftinguifhed 
honour, from  which  their  commander  was  exclud- 
ed ;  but  lord  Frendraught,  his  friend,  to  prevent 
the  public  vengeance,  preferred  a  Roman  death  '*• 

11  Wiflrart.  Salmonet.  Whitlock,  439.  It  is  curious  to 
remark  in  Clarendon,  how  Montrofe's  character;  from  preme- 
ditated affaffination,  improves  by  degrees,  to  the  moft  heroical 
perfection.     Hift.  i.  298. 
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The  execution  of  Montrofe,  with  circumftance^ 
of  vindictive  cruelty  fo  difhonourable  to  the  nation, 
Trw!t$°"f  an^  ^nJu"0US  t0  t^e  interefts  of  the  ruling  party, 
*reda.  muft  be  chiefly,  yet  not  entirely  afcribed  to  the  re^ 
venge  infpired  by  his  former  exploits,  which  had 
rendered  him  not  lefs  renowned  abroad,  than  from 
his  inhumanity,  odious  to  his  countrymen  at  home. 
But  the  duplicity  of  Charles  was  alfo  refented,  an^ 
it  was  apprehended  that  no  treaty  would  be  perma- 
nent, while  Montrofe  was  alive.  His  execution  was 
accelerated  to  avoid  interceffion  '*,  and  there  is  fom$ 
reafon  to  believe,  that  he  was  facrificed  to  the  fyry 
of  the  church,  to  prevent  a  rupture  of  the  treaty 
with  the  king.  Warifton,  Hope,  Cheefly,  Swin- 
ton,  and  others,  propofed  to  recall  their  commiffion-. 
ers  ;  and  if  Argyle  were  either  averfe  to  monarchy 
or  ambitious  of  independent  power,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity occurred  to  perfuade  the  nation  to  treat  no 
more  with  a  perfidious  prince.  But  the  refolutioa 
to  recall  the  commiffioners,  was  over-ruled  by  his 
influence  and  addrefs  *\  The  defeat  of  Montrofe 
was  productive  only  of  an  additional  limitation, 
or  an  explanation  rather  of  the  former  conditions, 
that  Hamilton's  party,  together  with  the  obnoxious 
royalifts,  fhould  be  excluded  from  court.  The 
king  inveighed  at  the  execution  of  Montrofe,  as 
a  violation  of  the  treaty;  but  was  filenced  by  an 
intimation  of  fomething  which  it    imported    his 

,a  Whitlock,  439.     Salmonet. 

13  Baillie,  11.  353.     Sir  Edward  Walker's  Journal  of  Affairs 

in  Scotland,  157.     See  Note  XVII. 
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honour  to  conceal.    His  commiffion  to  Montrofe  book 
when  proclaimed  in  Scotland,  was  difcovered,  with  i      .*  u 
his  inftru£tipn«  to  prpfecute  the  invafion  notwith-      »63°* 
ftanding  the  treaty  at  Breda.     Charles  hefitated  no 
longer  to  accept  the  conditions,  and  to  receive  the 
covenant  if  required,  on  his  arrival ;  and  embarking 
with  his  court  in  a  Dutch  fleet  employed   to  pro* 
teft  the  fisheries,  arrived  in  three  weeks  at  the 
mouth  of  the'Spey* 

Whatever  mitigation  of  the  conditions  had  been  Reception 
promifed  or  espe&ed,  the  jealoufy  of  the  Scots  was 
increafed  by  the  late  invafion,  and  the  covenant 
was  exafted  from  Charles  before  he  was  fufFered  to 
land.  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  Dunfermline,  and 
other  engagers,  found  it  convenient  to  retire  to 
their  homes.  His  Englifh  attendants  were  either 
difmiffed,  or,  from  their  compliances,  a  few  were 
permitted  to  remain.  He  was  received  with  every 
demonftration  of  refpeft,  and  nothing  was  omitted 
in  his  table,  attendance,  and  equipage,  which  his 
dignity  might  require.  But  in  other  refpe&s  he 
was  reduced  to  an  idle  pageant  of  (late,  without 
power,  and  almofl  without  influence,  which  the 
covenanters  were  not  difpofed  to  refign.  The  in- 
folence  of  the  clergy  w^s  intolerable.  The  hum- 
ble importance  of  their  order  was  augmented  by 
their  firm  oppofition  to  the  engagement ;  and  fuch 
of  the  nobility  as  engroffed  the  government,  whofe 
reliance  was  placed  on  their  popular  talents  and 
influence,  were  compelled  to  yield  to  their  moft 
arrogant  a*id  capricious  demands*  From  the 
ftp  4  genius 
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x  b  o  o  k  genius  of  every  ecclefiaftical  infiitution,  the  nation 
\_ ,-/  _j  paffed  infenfibly,  from  beneath  the  ufurpations  of 
,65°«  afpiring  prelates,  to  the  fame  fervitude  under  do- 
mineering and  ambitious  prefbyters,  who  interpof- 
ed  in  every  deliberation;  obtruded  their  advice 
into  every  department ;  and  as  their  fupport  was 
requisite  in  every  public  meafure,  nothing  was  at- 
tempted without  the  previous  approbation  of  the 
commiffion  of  the  church.  Their  ufurpations  were 
fqch,  that  the  church  had  already  affumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  guardian,  to  fuperintend  the  temporal 
concerns  of  the  ftate;  but  it  was  their  peculiar 
province  to  inftruft  the  religious  faith  of  their 
young  king.  They  approached  his  perfon  in  the 
mod  humble  poftures ;  but  with  exhortations  re- 
plete with  bitter  inve&ives  againft  the  iniquity  of 
his  father's  houfe,  his  mother's  idolatry,  or  his 
own  connexion  with  malignants ;  exafted  a  judaical 
obfervance  of  the  fabbath  ;  reprehended  every 
amufement  or  apparent  levity  in  his  court  or  per- 
fon; and  although  he  liftened  to  their  fermons 
with  a  grave  deportment,  although  he  endeavoured 
to  conform  to  their  long  prayers  and  religious 
fafts,  their  importunities  were  irkfome,  and  his 
diffimulation  unfuccefsful.  They  could  neither  re- 
concile his  mind  to  their  fanatical  aufterity,  to 
Buckingham  a  topic  of  fecret  ridicule,  nor  could 
he  perfuade  tftem  that  his  converfion  was  difintereft- 
ed  or  fincere.  He  had  affumed  a  mafk  which  he 
was  not  at  all  times  qualified  to  wear ;  and  his  im- 
patience or  levity  (nor  was  it  always  eafy  tQ  Tefift 

afmile) 
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A  finile)  betrayed  an  averfion  to  their  prayers  and  B  °v°  R 
covenants,  which  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  <—-*'-**j 
ever  meant  to  fulfil.     His  attempt  to  recall  the  en-      **s°* 
gagers  to  court,  the  authors  of  a  difaftrous  war 
with  England,  increafed  their  diftruft  of  his  inten- 
tions to  reign  in  Scotland  only,  according  to  the 
covenants  j  and  if  he  was  entrufted  with  no  power, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  confidence  was  repofed  in  his 
profeflions  "*• 

But  the  Scots  were  difappointed  in  their  expefU  war^Uk 
ations  of  maintaining  peace,  by  the  obfervance  of 
a  ftri&  neutrality  with  England.  The  progrefs  of 
the  treaty  had  been  diligently  watched,  as  condu- 
cive to  hoftilities  ;  and  the  council  of  ftate  deter- 
mined, on  the  arrival  of  Charles,  to  carry  the  war 
into  Scotland,  to  prevent  a  fecond  invafion,  which 
appeared  inevitable,  and,  from  the  acceflion  of 
the  Englifh  prefbyterians  and  royalifts,  might  have 
proved  difaftrous  to  the  new  republic.  Cromwell 
wa6  recalled  from  the  conqueft  of  Ireland;  and 
Fairfax  was  invited  ro  refume  the  chief  command* 
That  able  and  confcientious  general,  though  not 
averfe  to  a  defenfive  war,  refigned  his  commiffion, 
which  Cromwell  received  with  affefted  reluftance, 
and  well-diflembled  joy.  His  march  was  preceded 
by  the  reputation  of  his  horrible  exploits  in  Ire-  , 
land  ;  his  declarations,  addreffed  to  the  faints  and 
partakers  of  the  faith  in  Scotland,  transferred  the 
violation  of  the  covenant  to  the  proclamation  of 

§*  LivingfWs  Life,  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  "Clarend.  ,Hift.  vi. 
366,  7.  State  Papers.  App.  59.  Whitlock,  442,  3. 
talker's  Journal,    158,  9.     Burnet,  i.    73. 
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Charles  II.  and  their  defign  to  feat  him,  by  a  new 
invafion,  on  the  Englifti  throne ls.  Such  unremit- 
ed  expedition  was  employed,  that  within  a  month 
after  the  king?s  arrival,  Cromwell  advanced  with 
(ixteen  thoufand  veteran  troops  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  j  but  he  found  an  enemy  not  unprepared 
for  his  reception,  and  a  country  purpofely  laid  wafte 
on  his  approach, 
frepara-  Argyle,  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  eftates, 

&«t*  had  made  the  mod  vigorous  preparations  for  de- 
fence. On  the  firft  notice  of  an  invafion  from 
^England,  a  general  levy  was  appointed  through 
the  kingdom,  and  the  open  country  was  abandon- 
ed, from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  on  Cromwell's 
approach.  Every  article  of  fubfiftence  was  re«? 
moved  or  deftroyed,  and  in  his  march  towards 
the  capital  not  a  man  was  to  be  feen.  But  the  car 
pita| .  was  prote&ed  by  a  numerous  3tmy,  fecurely 
entrenched  behind  ftrong  lines,  flanked  or  fwept 
by  the  fortifications  of  Leith,  and  batteries  ere&e4 
on  the  Calton-hill  '6.  The  impetuofity  of  Crom- 
well was  opppfed  by  the  cool  and  vigilant  fagacity 
of  Lefly,  (the  aged  Leven  enjoyed  a  nominal  com* 
mand,)  the  difciplined  enthufiafm  of  the  indepen- 
dents, by  the  ardent  and  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Scots. 
The  eyes  and  expe&ations  of  men  were  fixed  on 
two  diftingnifhed  commanders,  who  had  neither 

,s  Parliamentary  IJift.  xix.  276—98. 

■*  The  King's  park  (including  Arthur's  Seat,)  was  Kned 
with  his  troops.  His  batteries,  which  kept  Cromwell  at  bay, 
were  placed  at  the  quarry  holes.  I  conceive  that  Leith-walk 
was  a  part  of  his  lines. 
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hitherto  fuftained  a  fiiigle  defeat,  and  on  whofe  re- 
{pefHyefucceffe§  not  only  the  event  of  the  campaign, 
\>\)t  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  reduced  tp  depend.  *6s- 
Each  was  fybje&ed  to  peculiar  difadvantages ; 
Crpmwell,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fubfifU 
^nce  in  a  wafted  country;  Lefly,  from  the  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  of  the  clergy,  which  e^pofed 
bis  undifcipliped  levies  to  an  unequal  conteft  with 
yetenm  troops.  Cromwell,  after  3  fuccefsfui  at- 
tack upon  Arthur's  Seat,  which  overhangs  the  city, 
withdrew  to  Muffelburgh,  unable  either  to  force 
the  trenches,  or  provoke  the  Scots  to  arj  engage- 
ment in  the  open  plain.  His  retreat  was  haraffed 
and  disordered  by  the  Scots.  His  rear  was  furprifed 
pext  morning  by  Montgomery  and  Strachan,  nor 
extricated  and  preferved  without  confiderable  lofs. 
The  difafter  was  repaired  as  ufual  by  a  folemn  faft ; 
but  the  indignation  and  hopes  of  the  clergy  were 
Confirmed  by  Cromwell's  impiety,  who  demolifhed 
or  burnt  the  pews,  and  converted  their  churches 
into  (tables  for  bis  horfe ,7. 

Such  of  the  rigid  prefbyterians  as  oppofed  ori-   ?"***: 
ginally  the  reception  of  Charles,  were  ftill  averfe  to   rious  to  tbc 
a  war  with   England ;    and  whatever   limitations     ms" 
were  impofed  On  his  power,  whatever  infults  were 
offered  to  his  dignity,  muft  be  imputed  to  them* 
Their  oppofition  to  his  recall  was  overruled  by 
Argyle ,8  j  but  from  the  univerfal  joy,  or  from  the 

17  [Parliamentary  Hift.  xix.  317.     Walker,  162.   Whitlock,    * 
450,  1.    Balfour's  Short  Memorials  of  Afi&hs  of  State,  Anno    . 
I650,  MS.  Adv.  Lib. 
/  »«  See  Note  XVIIL 
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negleft  of  discipline  which  his  prefence,  during  the 
late  encounters,  occafioned  in  the  camp,  their  im- 
*65°-  portunities  never  ceafed  till  he  returned  to  Stirling. 
Their  jealoufy  required  that  the  camp  fhould  be 
purged  of  malignants  who  had  crept  into  com- 
mand, and  when  eighty  officers  were  accordingly 
difmiffed,  an  army  compofed  of  faints  was  pro- 
nounced invincible 1V.  They  prepared  a  new  de- 
claration for  the  king  to  fubferibe.  On  his  refufal 
they  procured  a  violent  aft  from  the  committees 
of  church  and  ft  ate  ;  "  that  they  efpoufed  no  ma- 
*c  lignant  quarrel  or  party,  nor  acknowledged  the 
•*  king  or  his  intereft,  otherwife  than  in  fubordina- 
€<  tion  to  God,  but  would  vindicate  themfelves 
€?  from  the  afperfion,  that  they  owned  and  fupport- 
"  ed  his  majefty  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
«'  king."  The  declaration  was  communicated 
without  authority,  and  without  any  pacific  efieft 
to  Cromwell.  But  to  Charles,  the  difavowal  of 
his  interefts  feemed  conducive  to  an  accommodation 
with  his  enemies,  and  he  confented,  with  fome  qua* 
lifications,  to  fign  a  declaration  not  lefs  injurious  to 
his  father's  memory  than  his  own  reputation.  Al- 
though he  was  bound,  as  a  dutiful  fon,  to  honour 
his  father's  memory,  and  to  hold  his  mother's  per- 
fon  in  estimation,  yet  he  defires  to  be  deeply  hum- 
bled and  affiifted  in  fpirit,  for  his  father's  adherence 
to  evil  councils,  and  oppofition  to  the  covenants, 
by  which  the  blood  of  the  faithful  had  been  pro- 

'  ■»  Four  thoufand  of  the  beft  men  were  difmiffed,  according 
to  Walker,  165  ;  but  his  extravagance  may  be  corrected  by 
Balfour,  who  mentions  only  eighty  officers. 

fufely 
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fufely  flied ;  and  for  his  mother's  idolatry,  the  to- 
leration of  which  in  the  king's  houfe  was  a  matter 
not  only  of  offence  to  the  proteftafit  churches,  but 
undoubtedly  of  high  provocation  to  a  jealous  God* 
He  declares  that  he  received  the  covenant  with  no 
finifter  nor  improper  defign  ;  profeffes  to  have  no 
enemies  but  thofe  of  the  covenant,  which  he  ex- 
horts his  fubjeds,  as  they  value  his  prote&ion  or 
favour,  not  to  refift  ;  annuls  his  treaties  with  the 
Irifh  Catholics  j  recalls  his  commiflions  againft  the 
Englifli  trade ;  promifes  to  confirm  the  propofitions 
of  the  two  kingdoms  prefented  to  his  father,  and 
to  grant  an  indemnity  to  all  but  the  authors  of  his 
murder  ;  and  requires  the  well-affefted  in  England, 
fince  the  fe&aries  have  invaded  Scotland,  not  to 
omit  the  opportunity  to  re-eftablifli  their  ancient 
government  *°.     The  declaration^  how  diflionour- 
able  foever  to  his  father's  memory,  or  degrading 
to  himfelf,  was  well  adapted  to  unite  the  covenant- 
ers, and  reconcile  the  Englifli  prefbyterians  to  his 
caufe.     But  another  teft  of  his  fincerity  was  re- 
quired.    A  day  of  public  humiliation,  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  his  houfehoid  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
was  propofed  as  preparatory  to  his  coronation,  to 
atone  for  the  oppofition  of  his  anceftors  to  the  re- 

*°  Walker,  166.  Balfour's  Mem.  MS.  This  declaration 
is  mifplaced  both  by  Hume  and  Burnet.  The  former,  to  ag- 
gravate the  extreme  rigour  of  the  clergy,  fuppofes  that  it  was: 
tendered  as  foon  as  the  king  arrived,  before  a  fufpicion  of  his 
duplicity  had  tranfpired  ;  the  latter,  to  aggravate  his  duplicity, 
poftpones  it  till  after  the  defeat  of  Dunbar,  and  the  remon- 
strance againft  the  admiffion  of  malignaats. 
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formation  ;  the  defe&ion  of  James  from  the  cove- 
nant ;  the  mal-adminiftratibn,  or  encroachments  of 
l6s°-  Charles  I.  on  the  church ;  the  queen's  idolatry* 
and  his  own  early  conne&ion  with  inveterate  ma- 
lignants.  This  national  humiliation,  which  was  im* 
plied  in  the  declaration*  is  reprefented  as  a  public 
penance  prefcribed  for  Charles ;  but  it  alfo  denotes 
the  fufpicions  entertained  of  his  fincerity,  and  the 
extravagance  to  which  the  fanatical  genius  of  the 
nation  had  arrived  *'. 
orcmweii  in  the  meanwhile,  every  military  ftratagem  was 
^sftrefs.  attempted  by  Cromwell,'  impatient  for  aftion* 
From  Muflelburgh  he  retired  to  Dunbar,  to  with- 
draw the  Scots  from  their  intrenched  fituation,  and 
returned  to  encamp  on  the  Pentland  hills,  to  de- 
prive the  city  of  fupplies  from  Stirling.  But  his 
own  fupplies  from  Dunbar  were  interrupted  j  and 
as  Lefly's  fituation,  who  advanced  to  face  him,  was 
too  advantageous  to  be*  attacked,  he  returned  to 
Muflelburgh,  to  preferve  the  communication  open 
v  with  his  fleet.     As  the  feafon  advanced,  his  fitua- 

tion fqon  became  critical ;  his  troops  were  fickly, 
his  provifions  were  almoft  exhaufted,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  procure  timely  fupplies  by  fea.  It  was 
neceflary  to  retreat  from  a  country  where  he  was 
unable  either  to  refift  or  encounter  the  enemy  j 
but  in  his  retreat  to  Dunbar,  he  was  harafled 
and  purfued  by  Lefly,  who  pre-occupied  the  heights 
of  Lammer-muir,  feized  the  moft  difficult  pafles  to 
Berwick,  and  with  an  army  daily  ftrengthened  by 

"  Walker,  166.    Livingflon's  Life,  MS. 
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reinforcements,  hung  like  a  portentous  cloud  oft  book 
the  hills.     The  fituation  of  Cromwell  was  confeff-  ^     *  ^ 
edly  defperate.     His  retreat  was  intercepted    at      ,6s°* 
Cockburnspathj  through  which  it  was  inipoffible 
to  penetrate,  with  Lefly  on  his  rear  j  but  in  thfe 
defperate  extremity,  when  prepared  to  embark  his 
artillery  and  foot,  and  to  break  through  with  his 
cavalry  to  Berwick,  he  was  relieved  by  the  good 
fortune  which  on  all  occafions  attended  his  atrns* 
After  an  uniform  difplay  of  thofe  fuperior  military 
talents    which,    with    undifciplined  troops,    had 
baffled  and  reduced  a  veteran  army,  ffufhed  with 
fuccefs,  and  the  firft  general  of  the  times  to  extre- 
mity, the  unfortunate  Lefly,  on  the  eve  of  an  un- 
bloody vi&ory,  was  ruined  by  the  frenzy  of  the 
clergy,  or  rather  the  national  precipitation  of  the 
Scots  ". 

Whether,  as  the  refult  and   reward  of  their  Battle** 
prayers,  the  preacher  had  announced  the  deftruc-  Dunbar- 
tion  of  the  feftaries,  the  operations  of  Lefly  were 
controlled  by  a  committee  of  church  and  ftate, 
impatient  of  the  fatigues  of  the  field,  and  apprehen- 
five  only  of  the  enemy's   efcape.     They  blamed 
their   general  as    flow  to    ftrike,    and   extirpate 
the  fe&aries  j  and  with  the  fame  temerity  which 
had  proved  fo  fatal  at  the  battle  of  Kilfyth,  they 
ordered  the  army  to  quit  the  hills,    notwithftancU 
.  ing  his  remonftrances,  that  all  was  fure  where  they 
remained,    but  that  all  might  be  loft  when  they 
engaged  in  a&ion.     Cromwell  and    his    ofEeer* 

**  Pari.  Hift.  xix,  339.     Walker,  179.     Clarendon,  vi.  376- 
Burnet>  u  74. 
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were  employed  that  day  in  a  foleran  fait ;  wheii 
he  difcerned  through  his  glafs  an  extraordinary 
X*S°«  movement  in  the  Scottifli  camp.  "  They  are  com- 
"  ing  down/',  he  exclaimed  with  devout  exulta- 
tion, "  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our 
"  hands*"  They  continued,  during  a  tempeftuous 
night,  to  defcend  from  the  hills.  Before  they 
were  arranged  for  battle  in  the  morning,  while  their 
matches  were  extinguifhed,  and  their  horfes  partly 
unfaddled  and  grazing,  they  were  attacked  by 
Cromwell,  whofe  troops  had  been  carefully  pre- 
ferved  from  the  ftorm,  and  the  advantage  of  num* 
bers  oppofed  to  difcipline,  was  loft  in  confequence 
of  their  irretrievable  diforder.  The  Englifli  were 
at  firft  repulfed*  but  after  a  fliort  and  unequal  con- 
flict, the  Scottifh  horfe  were  overthrown  and  dif- 
perfed  ;  the  infantry,  pierced  by  their  own  and  the 
Englifh  cavalry,  abandoned  their  arms,  their  artil- 
lery, their  baggage,  for  an  ignominious  flight* 
Two  regiments  only  maintained  their  ground  j  but 
they  perifhed  in  their  ranks.  Above  three  thou- 
fand  were  killed  in  the  purfuit.  Five  thoufand 
wounded  prifoners  were  difraiffed  from  the  field, 
which  was  ftrewed  with  arms,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber were  driven  into  England  like  herds  of  cattle, 
and  tranfported  afterwards  to  the  plantations  as 
flaves  **•  The  victory  is  compared,  by  a  celebrated 
hiftorian,  to  the  battle  of  Pinkey  in  the  preceding 
century  j  but  is  juftly  difcriminated  as  more  fatal  to 
Scotland,  fmce  it  was  improved  with  greater  dili- 

*J  Pari.  Hid.  xix.  339.     Whitlock,  425,  6.     Crawford's 
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gence,  fldllj  and  fuccefs  *\     The  fortifications  of,ROOK 
Leith  were    abandoned;    Edinburgh    opened    its,  u ..-^-j 
gates  to  Cromwell ;  and  the  caftle  alone  remained*  *"*6s°'". 
in  the  fouthern  counties,  to  retard  the  prbgrefe  of 
bis  viftorious  arms. 

The  vittory  was  pot  more  acceptable  to  Crom-  Royaiifts 
well,  than  the  defeat,  to  Charles,   how.  difaftrous  fcrYC. 
foever  it  might  prove  to  the  kingdpm.     He  beheld 
the  army  of  the  church .  diflblved,  and  the  party 
haftehing  to  its  own  deftru&ion.   Lefly,  with  the 
difpirited  remainder  of  a  numerous  army,  retired, 
to  Stirling  to  fecure  thepaffes,  but  juftice  was  done 
to    the   abilities  of  that  unfortunate  general,  who 
was  acquitted  of  mifconduft,  and  reftored  to  the 
command*5.     But  a  new  army  remained    to  be 
raifed  ;   and  without  the  affiftance  of  fuch  as  were 
excluded,  or  ,difmifled  from  the  former,  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  provide  for  the  national  defence.     A 
coalition  of  all  parties  was  requifite  for  the  public 
fafety ;   the  lords  of  the  engagement  were  invited 
or  permitted  to  return  to  court,  and  the  commit- 
tees  of  church  and  ftate  were  moved   to  accept 
the  fervices  of  thofe  who  had  made  defe&ion,  or 
maintained,  as    it  was  termed,  a  deteftable   neu- 
trality.    Two  refolutions  were  prepared  on  the  fub  • 
je&  ;  that  a  profeffion  of  their  repentance  ought 
to  be  accepted,    and  that  they  fhould  be  admitted 
on  repentance,  to  fhare  in  the  fervice  and  defence 
of   the  kingdom.     When   thefe  refolutions   were 
adopted  by  a  parliament,  held  at  Perth,  maligriants, 

•♦  Robertfon's  Hift.  of  Scotland,  1.  125. 
*5  Baillie,  ii.  3  50.     Walker,  182— 6. 
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book  eftgagtfs,  and  all  included  in  the  aft  of  Clafles,  by 
v  *  *  £  fpedous  of  ludicrous  repentance,  haftened  tofr 
v™m  &&hrt  public  employment  and  truff.  fiat  the 
ftafiwJ  refolutions  wer6  produ  £tiv6  of  a  new  defe#iofc,  of 
the  party  originally  averfe  to  the  king,  or  fb  a  waf 
with  England.  Their  clergy  protefted  agairtft  the 
cbfhmiffion  of  the  church  ;  that  to  admit  the  fup- 
p oft  of  the  djfaffe&ed,  was  little  elfe  than  to  betray 
their  catife ;  and  that  the  profane  mockery  of  their 
*  affe&ed  peititence  was  an  iftfult  to  God,  froffit 
which  no  bleffing  nor  fuccefs  could  arife.  Their 
ptoteft  was  not  taken  in  vaifr.  A  feparate  aflbcia- 
tion  againft  tht  fettaries,  and  a  remonftrance  againft 
the  king,  were  prepared  by  Renfrew,  Air,  Galloway, 
Wigton,  arid  Dumfries,  thfe  moil  fanatical  counties 
of  the  weft  j  and  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  church, 
was  divided  henceforth  into  public  refolutioners, 
and  protefters,  or  remonftrants.  The  five  affoci- 
.  ated  counties  remonflrated  againft  the  treaty  with 
the  king  as  criminal ;  enumerated  the  mod  invi- 
dious inftances  of  his  infmcerity,  fince  the  com- 
miflion  to  Montrofe ;  propofed  that  he  fliould  be 
excluded  or  fufpended  at  leaft  from  the  government, 
till  fincerer  fruits  of  repentance  were  difcovered  j 
demanded  that  his  minifters,  Argyle  and  Loudon, 
fliould  be  difplaced  and  the  ftate  new  modelled, 
and  protefted  that  rt  was  unjuft  either  to  impofe 
on  others,  a  prince  unworthy  to  reign  in  Scotland, 
or  to  interpofe  in  the  affairs  of  an  independent 
Nation.  The  remonftrants  were  defirous  to  remove, 
the  caufe  of  hostilities  with  England  }  but  their  re- 
monftrance, with  fome  hefitation,  wa$  condemned 
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*s  factitious  by  the  committee  of  eftates.     As  their 
affociation,  however*  (till  fubfifted,  their  levies,  to 
the  number  of  five  thoufand,  were  withheld  from      x6s°* 
government^  and  their  defe&ion  was  confirmed  by 
the  king**  unexpected  efcape  from  court  M. 

Whether  difgufted  at  the  inveftives  of  the  clergy,  The  start, 
or  alarmed,  at  the  idle  furmifes  of  his  followers, 
that  he  would  be  delivered  up,  as  a  peace-offering, 
to  the  Englifh  army,  he  began  a  fecret  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  royatifts,  and  an  extenfive  infurrec- 
tion  was  projected  in  the  north.  On  the  fame  day 
that  the  king  fliould  efcape,  the  committee  of  eftates 
were  to  be  furprifed  and  feized  by  highlanders  in- 
troduced iftto  Perth.  Dundee  was  to  be  fecured 
by  lordDudhope,  its  conftable ;  lord  Ogilvy  was  to 
take  arms  in  Angus  j  Middleton  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Huntley  in  the  north.  But  this  ill-co  n 
certed  confpiracy  was  betrayed  by  Buckingham, 
and  his  efcape  was  delayed  beyond  the  appointed 
day.  When  he  crofled  the  Tay,  under  the  pretext  of 
hawking,  inftead  of  the  numerous  forces  which 
he  expe&ed,  he  was  received  at  Clova,  by  a  few 
highlanders  in  a  miferable  houfe,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Montgomery  from  the  committee  of  eftates, 
was  perfuaded  to  return  *\ 

This  incident  was  termed  the  Start;  and  al-  Coronation 
though  the  miftruft  of  the  covenanters,  and  their 
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**  Burnet,  L  76.  Baillie,  H.  358 — 61.  Balfour's  Memo* 
rials,  MS. 

*'  Walter,  197.  BaflHc,  ii.  356.  Balfour's  Memorials, 
MS.  Had  the  committee  of  ftatcs  known  the  e#ent  of  the 
confpiracy,  or  the  defign  of  feiziog  themfelves,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  they  would  have  fo  eafily  forgiven  the  Start, 
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Bo  x>  R  apprehenfions  from  the  royaiift&^;werfc  fully  veri- 
Vi-v^t  fad,  yet  from  the  danger  of  referring  to  fuch  def- 
?*5<>-  perate  councils,  the  king's,  frtualixmlwas  unexpeft- 
,  cdly  improved.  The-  infurgents,'who  had  taken 
arms  by  his  orders,  obtained  aln  i  indemnity* at  his 
f .  .  requeft.  From  the  fituation  of.a.prifoner,  in  which 
Ire  was  regarded  by  fuch  as  were  excluded  from' 
court,  his  perfon  was  no  longer '  inacceffible  to  his 
friends.  His  coronation  wa$  no  longer  deferred 
by  parliament ;  but  it  was  preceded  by  a  faft  for 
the  fins  of  his  family,  and  another  national  humili- 
ation for  the  dangerous  contempt  to  which  the 
gofpel  was  reduced.  It  was  performed  with  every 
regal  folemnity  at  Scone.  The  covenant  was  again 
confirmed  and  fworn.  The  crown  was  placed  on 
his  head  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  who  had  reafon 
to  complain,  that  his  own  head  was  the  ungener- 
ous forfeit.  When  admonilhed  by  the  clergy 
to  adhere  to  his  covenanted,  vows,  Charles  was 
faluted  with  acclamations  deftined  never  to  be 
verified,  as  the  firft  covenanted  king  of  the  Scots. 
His  authority  was  (ufficiently  eftabliihed  by  the  ad- 
miflion  of  his  friends  to.  parliament,  and  the  re- 
'  moval  of  the  remonftrants  from  the  committee  of 
eftates.  Argyle,  however,  was  (till  fo  confiderable, 
that  the  king  defcended.  to  the  difingenuous  pro- 
pofals  of  a  marriage  with  his  daughter,  but  that 
difcerning  nobleman,  convinced  that  the  king  was 
fecretly  eft  ranged  "from  him,  regarded  every  o£Fer 
as  a  fnare  for  hisdeftru&ion  *8. 

*B  Baiilic,   ii.  360 — 6.     Burnet's  Hift.  i.  79.     Clarendon, 
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Araldft  thefe  tranfa&ions,  the  lofs  of  the  weftern  book 
counties    was   feverely    felt.     Their    forces   were  '    -/  j 
withdrawn   to  Dumfries ;  while  Cromwell,  after   s^f^ 
an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Stirling,   advanced  to  Scotland 
Glafgow  without  interruption.    On  Montgomery's 
approach   from  Stirling,  to   unite  with   the  wes- 
tern forces,: or  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  their 
-commanders  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  junftion     * 
by  fome    previous     exploit.     They   attacked,  the 
Englifh  quarters  at  Hamilton,  where  Lambert  was 
ftationed,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  with  a 
confiderable  force ;  and  although  at  firft  fucceflT- 
ful,   they    were   repulfed   and   routed:    although 
their    lofs    was    inconfiderable,  Ker,  their  com- 
mander, was  wounded  and  taken  prifoner ;  Stra- 
chan,     difbanding   fuch  as    rallied,    deferted   to 
Cromwell,  his  former  commander,  and  the  weftern 
forces   were  difperfed  in  a  long  purfuit  **.     Edir*- 
burgh  caftle,  a  virgin  fortrefs,  which  had  hitherto 
defied  the  befiegers'  mines,  was  betrayed  as  foon 
as  the  batteries  were  eyefted ;  and  the  very  cler- 
gy who   had   fled    for   refuge  thither,  protefted 
againft  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the  governor. 
The  caftles    of  Roflin,  Tantallon,    Hume,    and  Reduced  by 
others,  were  fucceflively  reduced ;  and  during  the  Gr°Ir6^ 
winter  feafon,  the  whole  country  within  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  was  fubdued  by  Cromwell  3°. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  accumulated   and  rapid  pi™  of d*. 
misfortunes,  the  molt  vigorous  preparations  were 

*9  Baillie,  ii.   364.-  Pari.  Hift  xix.  444. 
3°U  449.    Baillie,  iL- 368,  Wbitlacfc,  4^ 
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made  far  the  approaching  campaign.     The  more 
violent   covenanters,  who  embraced  the  remon- 
-ftrance,  abandoned  Charles,  and  the  defence  of 
their  country ;   but  the  moderate  united  with  his 
friends  for  its  prefervation,  and  the  refources  of  a 
party  yet  untried  remained.     Royalifts  and  cove- 
nanters were  indifcriminately  admitted  ;  volunteers 
of  all  ranks,  who  had  languished  under  Ae  pro- 
fcription  of  their  party,  crowded  with  emulation 
to  the  royal  ftandard,  and  as  the  levies  were  com- 
pleted from  each  county,  an  army  not  inferior  to 
the  former  was  colle&ed  at  Stirling.     The  ^ring  af- 
fumed  the  command  in  perfon,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
eftates.     The  duke  of  Hamilton   was    appointed 
lieutenant,  Lefly  major-general.      Adhering  cau- 
tioufly  to  the  defenfive  plan  of  the  former  cam- 
paign, they  encamped  in  the  Torwood,  a  few  miles 
from  Stirling,  where  their  front  was  protected  by 
the  Carron  and  ftrong  entrenchments,  while  rthe 
northern  counties  were  open  behind  for  provifions 
and  fupplies.     The  plan  was  imperfedt,  as  another 
army   was   requifite   beyond  the  Forth,  between 
which  and  the  king's  at  Stirling,  Cromwell  would 
never   have  ventured  to  interpofe.     His  military 
operations,   fufpended  by  ficknefs,  were  refumed 
on  his  recovery  ;  but  he  found  the  fituation  of  the 
Scots  impregnable,  and  their  refolution  to  decline 
an  engagement  invincible.      Six  weeks  were  thus 
inactively  confumed,  till  Overton  croffed  into  Fife, 
Di&pptfnt-  t0  intercept  their  fupplies.     Holburn  and  Brown 
Gromweii.    were  difpatched  to  opppfe  him ;  but  as  Lambert 
had  followed  with  two  thoufend  men,  the  Scots, 

after 
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after  a^elperate  engagement,  in  which  the  cawar- 
dice  or  mifconduft  of  Holburn,  antf  the  perfonal 
valour  of  IJrown  were  qonfpicuous,  were  almqft 
entirely  deftroyed.  Their  gallant  commander  was 
taken  prifqner;  andatjt  difefter  ultimately  fo  fatal 
to  his  country  expired  of  grief.  Inverkeithing, 
Burjuifland,  and  qth$r  fortified  places  in  Fife, 
were  immediately  furrerjdered  j  and  Cromwell^ 
.tranTpqrting  tl>e  remainder  of  his  army  thither,  ^d? 
vanced  to  Perth,  into  which  a  garrifop  was  jufl: 
introduced.  Suqh  was  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of 
his  armSj  that  on  the  fame  day  the  moats  were 
•drained*  the  w^lls  were  bettered  down  with  his  can- 
non; and  lord  Duffus,  the  governor,  to  avoid  ji 
^general  affault,  was  compelled  to  yiejd  *\ 

In  the  ,prefent  extremity  to  which  Charles  was  ^jjjjjj^ 
jreduced,  his  refources  in  the  north  were  intercept-  England, 
ed;  the  defer tion  of  his, troops  jncreafed,  and  as 
Cromwell  might  jefufe  to  fight  without  eminent 
advantage,    it    was    fpecioufly    alleged   that    no 
choice  remained,  except  to  ftarve,  difband,  or  to 
march  into  England.     But  the  poffeffion  of  Scot- 
land was  difregarded  unlefs  as  conducive  to  the 
recovery  of  England;  the  way  was  now  unob- 
ftrufted  and  open,  and  as  his  troops  were  nearer 
tthan  Cromwell's  to  the  capital,  the  defperate  re- 
folution  was  embraced  by  Charles,  to  abandon  oqe 
kingdom  fqr  the  precarious  chance  of  regaining  ano- 
ther, where  he  expected  to  be  joined  on  his  arrival  by 
Jiis  numerous  friends.     The  refolution  was  oppofed 

31  Baillie,  ii.   470—*.  4.     Pari.  Bift,   xix,  45^4 — 7.  500. 
Balfour's  Mem.  MS. 
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by  Argyle  alone,  but  with  arguments  confefledly 
of  no  inconsiderable  ftrength.  It  was  ungenerous 
to  defert  a  loyal  people  who,  when  a  conve- 
nient afylum  was  necefiary,  had  received  and  con- 
tinued to  fupport  him  on  the  throne  ;  much  more 
to  deprive  them  of  their  lad  army,  and  to  leave 
them  a  defencelefs  prey  to  an  unobftructed  con- 
'queft.  To  remain  on  the  defenfive,  in  a  country 
where  his  authority  was  acknowledged,  was  fafer 
far  than  to  transfer  the  war  into  another,  where 
no  infurre&ion  was  prepared  for  his  fupport ; 
and  if  the  paffes  to  the  north  were  pre-occupied,  the 
weft  and  fouth  were  abandoned,  or  left  unprotected 
by  Cromwell.  If  a  defenfive  war  were  continued, 
the  prefent  force  might  again  reduce  him  to  his 
former  difficulties ;  and  an  army  levied  beyond  the 
Tay,  would  compel  him  either  to  fubmit  or  retreat 
to  his  (hips.  But  the  afliftance  to  be  obtained  in 
England  was  a  delufive  hope,  of  which  they  were 
miferably  difappointed  in  the  laft  expedition;  nor 
from  its  unfortunate  event,  or  from  the  recent  de- 
tection of  their  correfpondence  with  the  prefbyte- 
rians,  was  greater  fuccefs  to  be  expe&ed  from  the 
prefent.  Argyle,  whofe  reafons  were  rejedted, 
was  permitted  with  fome  hefitation  to  retire  to  his 
eftate.  The  camp  was  fuddenly  raifed,  and 
Charles  advanced  into  England,  by  rapid  marches, 
with  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand  men3*. 
Purfued  by  It  is  uncertain  whether  Cromwell  was  furprifed 
or  pleafed,   at  an  event  to' which  his  operations 

**  CUrend.  vi.  397.     Burnet's,  Mem.  426, 
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♦had  fo  materially  contributed.    He  knew  that  the 

<Toyalifts  were  a  broken,  difpirited  party,  and  thte 

-confpiracies  of  the  Englifh  prefbyterians  were  de*      *6S** 

tefted  and  fuppreffed.     His  conduct  was  the  fame 

at  Prefton,  where  he  in tferpofed- between  the  enemy 

and  their  return  to  Scotland,  and  he  forefaw  the 

ruin  of  the  king  from  his  march  into  England,  and 

the  deftru&ion  of  his  own  troops  from  a  winter 

campaign".     While  he  exhorted  the  parliament 

not-  to  be  furprifed  at  the  approach  of  the  Scots* 

♦he  ordered  the  militia  to  aflemble,  and  obftruft 

*  their  progrefs ;  difpatched  Lambert  with  the  ca- 
valry to  retard  their  march,  and  leaving  Monk, 
with  feven  thoufand  troops,  for  the  reduftion  of 
Scotland,  haftened    forward   himfelf,  within  two 

*  days,  in  purfuit  of  the  king. 

But  the  expectations  of  the  king  were  difap-   Kingai&p- 

-  pointed,  and  he.  was  joined  in  his  progrefs  through  ^d?te 
Lancalhire,    neither   by  the  prefbyterians  nor  his  / 
father  s  friends.     None  were  prepared  to  fupport 

-an  unexpe&ed  inValion,  which,  refembled  rather  a  •  " 
precipitate  -  flight.     The  militia  that  guarded  the 
public    roads    prevented    their    affembling,    and 

-  while  the  event  was  uncertain,  they  remained  un- 
determined ;  intimidated  by  Cromwell's  inceffant 
purfuit.     The  royalifts  were  deterred,  befides,  by 

*  a  declaration  of  the  committee  of  minifters,  to  ad- 
mit of  none  who  oppofed  the  covenant*  which  the 

:  army  was  intended  to  profecute  and  reftore ;  the 

:  prefbyterians,  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  Charles 

$o  MafTey,  who  preceded  his  march,  to  fupprefs 

"  Pari.  Hift.  xix.  500, 
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9  o  o  k  this  declaration  which  the  clergy  had  ^prepared. 

.ju,p-M  ■■  m,  From  the  fame  diftruft  of  his  fincerity  or  fuccefg, 
**&•  the  Scots  attached  to  the  covenant,  defert^d  fo  fafl^ 
that  his  army  was  diminifhed  to  fourteen  thoufand. 
At  Warrington  bridge  their  paflage  was  dtfputed 
by  Lambert,  who  retired  in  real  or  affetted  dif- 
.order  5  but  the  fagacious  Leily,  whom  the  king 
reproached  as  alone  difpirited,  already  prc&ged 
their  approaching  ddlru&ionJ\  £?:haulled  by 
fatigue,  and  unable  to  profecute  their  inarch  to 
the  capital,  they  were  invited  *o  Worqefte*, 
a  Joyal  cky,  where,  from  its  vicinity  to  Gloucester, 
Maffey  expeftod  to  be  joined  by  his  former  adhe- 
rents. But  the  militia,  whofe  numbers  amounted 
to  eighteen  thou&nd,  clofed  around  the  devoted 
city,  and  when  Cromwell  arrived  with  a  .veteran 
army  almoft  equally  numerous,  there  were  no 
hopes  of  retreat,  hardly  the  chance  of  cfcape  re- 
mained. 

Battle  of         The  aflault  was  appointed  on  the  third  jrf  Sep? 

*££^'  teraber,  as  a  day  propitious  to  Cromwell,  and  fatal 
to  the  Scots  from  their  defeat  at  Dunbar.  Fleet- 
wood, his  lieutenant,  attacked  the  enemy  beyoqd 
the  Severn,  and  while  their  communication  was 
preferved'by  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  aflault  of  War- 
cefter  was  referved  for  himfelf.  Such  was  the 
obftinate  refiftance  which  Fleetwood  encountered, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  army  was  tranfported  by 
Cromwell  acrofs  the  Severn ;  but  while  his  troops 
were  thus  divided,  the  Scots,  to  prevent  the  aflault 

*♦  Pari.  Hift.  xx.  4.   8.   1 8.     Qarend.  vi.  400.    Baxter »• 
.Life,  68. 
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which  they  dreaded,  burft  forth  with  their  whole  boo* 
force,  at  the  oppoiite  gates.  Their  attack  was  at  «  -L  "^ 
fifft  fuccefef nl ;  his  invincihle  life-guards  began  to  re-  l6*u 
cede,and  for  fame  time  his  artillery  remained  in  the 
}>oflfeffion  of  .the  Scots-  His  return  with  frefh  forces 
^  f  e&ered  the  battle,  which  was  obftinately  difputed, 
in  elofe  encounter,  upwards  of  three  hours  with  al- 
ternate fuccefs.  The  Scots;  oppreffed  by  fuperior 
.difcipUne,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  fled  in 
diforder  to  defend  the  unfinilhed  entrenchments  of 
the  city;  but  the  enemy  had  already  entered  thp 
.gates,  and  all  within  was  confufion  and  difmay. 
While  the  citadel  was  ftormed,  and  fifteen  hundred 
were  put  to  the  fword  by  Cromwell,  provoked  at 
-ibeir  refiftanee,  Charles  efcaped  through  the  oppo- 
site gate,  with  the  horfe  who  abandoned  their  foot 
to  deftru&ion.  The  whole  battle,  orie  of  the  fe- 
mesdk  which  Cromwell  had  ever  witnefied  a,f  fubfift- 
<ed  five  hours  till  the  defeent  of  night.  Three  thou- 
sand were  flam  in  the  field.  Ten  thoufand  prifon- 
ers  were  taken  in  the  town,  or  in  the  purfuit  next 
jday ;  and  when  driven  to  London,  foch  as  furvived 
.the  mortality  of  a-erowded  prifon,  and  the  want  <3if 
food,  were  {hipped  for  the  plantations.  The  duke 
of  Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded.  Eleven  noble- 

35  Pari.  Hift.  xx.  44—6.  63.  Whitlock,  482.  Clarendon, 
and  the  hiftorians  who  tranfcribe  his  narrative,  mifreprefent  the 
behaviour  of  the  Scots  extremely.  Cromwell,  whofe  difpatches 
contain  the  only  diftinct  account  of  the  battle,  does  them  more 
juftice.  "  Indeed  it  was  a  ftiff  bufuiefc — a  very  glorious  mer- 
««  cy — as  ftiff  a  coated,"  fays  Cromwell,  "  as  I  have  erer 
"feen"    Id. 
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men  were  taken  prifoners,  among  whom  the  earls  of 
Derby  and  Lauderdale  were  deft ined,  the  one  for 
i&S1-  the  fcaffold,  the  other  for  perpetual  imprifonment 
in  the  tower.  Lefly  and  Middletbn,  who  efcaped 
with  the  horfe,  were  intercepted  in  Yorkihire; 
and  if  a  few  fugitives  were  preferved  by  flight, 
none  returned  in  a  body  to  Scotland  36. 
^ng*s  The  king's  efcape  from  the  battle  of  Worcefter, 

has  been  frequently  related,  and  is  perhaps  fuffi- 
ciently  known.  While  the  world  was  ignorant, 
or  apprehenfive  of  his  fate,  he  was  preferved  by  the 
moft  exemplary  fidelity,  attended  wkh  circun> 
ftances  of  the  moft  romantic  diftrefs.  Difengaging 
himfelf  from  the  horfe  that  accompanied  his  flight, 
he  rode  with  a  few  friends  to  the  confines  of  Staf- 
ford and  Shropfliire,  and  difmiffing  his  attendants 
before  the  break  of  day,  was  recommended  to  the 
Penderclls  who  lived  at  Bofcobel,  in  the  humbfe 
and  laborious  fituation  of  woodmen.  AH  day  he 
remained  in  the  woods,  difguifed  as  a  peafant,  em- 
ployed in  cutting  faggots  with  a  bill.  By  night 
he  was  condufted  from  cottage  to  cottage,  fubfift- 
ing  on  the  homely  fare  of  his  attendants.  On  one 
occafion  he  took  refuge  in  a  large  oak,  where, 
concealed  himfelf  by  the  leave*  and  branches,  he 
difcerned  and  overheard  his  enemies,  who  fearched 
for  fugitives  in  the  adjacent  woods.  When  con- 
veyed toperfons  of  a  higher  rank,  the  recefles  ufed 
in  every  popilh  family  to  fecrete  their  priefts,  were 
employed  for  his  prefervation ;  and  as  the  civil 

36  Pari.   Hift.  xx.   53—7.     Clarcnd.   vi.  411.     Whidocfc, 
485. 
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wars  had  ferved  not  only  to  deteft  the  chara&ers,  book 
but  to  prove  the  refolution  and  fidelity  of  men,  s-~,-  -» 
the  confidence  to  be  repofed  in  each  was  precifely  l6*u 
known.  As  his  ftay  was  no  longer  fafe  in  the 
midft  of  the  kingdom,  furrounded  by  enemies, 
with  a  large  reward  attached  to  his  head,  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Briftol,  by  the 
contrivance  of  colonel  Lane,  whofe  fitter  rode  on 
a  pillion  behind  the  king.  As  it  was  impoffible 
to  procure  a  veffel,  he  was  conducted  to  colonel 
Windham's  in  Dorfet,  and  difappointed  again  of 
Slipping,  experienced  the  moft  imminent  dingers 
and  unexpected  efcapes.  On  one  ciccafion,  a 
fmith  obferving  that  his  horfe  had  been  fhod  in 
the  north,  went  to  communicate  his  fufpicions  to 
a  fanatical  preacher,  engaged  in  prayer;  but  before 
his  devotions  were  finilhed,  the  king  had  departed. 
In  defcending  a  hill,  with  ar  female  coufin  of  Wind- 
ham1 s  behind  him,  he  encountered  Defborough 
the  parliamentary  general,  and  paffed  undifcovered 
through  his  whole  lfcie.  A  veffel  was  at  length 
procured  at  Shoreham  in  Suffex,  and  forty-five 
days  after  his  efcape  from  Worcefter,  Charles 
was  fafely  tranfported  to  France.  Fifty  perfons 
of  each  fex  were  entrufted  at  different  times  with 
his  concealment,  and  if  eftimated  by  the  obfcure 
condition  of  his  prefervers,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  reward,  his  efcape,  which  was  deemed  miracu- 
lous by  his  adherents,  has  been  .exceeded  only  by 
that  of  the  late  pretender,  his  brother's  grandfon, 
from  the  battle  of  Oilldlen ".  •        ■ 

37  Gafte,  ivf   639.     Bate's  Elenchus,   24.0.     Clarend.  W. 
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When  the  army  was  thus  withdrawn  frem  tb* 
defence  of  Scotland,  the  redu&ion  of  thafckingdon* 
16^.      was  accomplifhed  without  lofs>  and  almoft  without 
of&rtknd.  r^fiftance.     Stirling  caftle  was  provided  with  what- 
ever was  requisite  for  its  defence j  but  the  garrifea 
confided  of  highlanders,  unaccuftomed  and  averfe 
to  the  perils  of  a  fiege.     Terrified  at  the  explofion 
of  the  fhells,they  mutinied  againft  their  commanders 
whom  they  forced  to  capitulate,  and  departed,  load- 
ed  with  the  plunder  of  the  fortrefs  which  they  re- 
fufed  to  defend.     The  records  of  the  kingdom, 
preferred  by  the  capitulation  of  Edinburgh  caftle,. 
were  re-taken  at  Stirling,  and  unneceffarily  trans- 
ported by  Monk  to  the  tower  of  London.     His 
arms  were  dire&ed  then  to  Dundee,  a  rich  and  for- 
tified town  in  which  the  wealth  of  the  adjacent 
country  was  fecured.     An  unavailing   refinance 
was  encouraged  by  the  promife,  or  the  hopes  of 
relief  i  but  the  committee  of  eftates  were  furprifed 
,         at  Elith,  and  taken  prifoners  by  Alured,  who  dif- 
perfed  the  levies  which  they  had  begun  to  prepare.    - 
Afimilar  attempt  of  the  royalifts  was  fupprefied  at 
Dumfries  ;  and  no  public  authority,  nor  force  re- 
mained for  the  prefervation  of  the  kingdom.  From 
the  intemperance  of  the  royalifts,  Dundee  was  won 
by  furprife  or  ftorm.     The  garrifon  was  devoted 
to  the  fword ;   the  inhabitants  of  each  fex  and  of 
every  age  were  abandoned  by  Monk,  to  an  indifcri* 
minate  maffacre ;  and  the  gallant  Lumfden,  their 
governor,  after  obtaining  quarter,  was  put  to  death 
at  his  inexorable  command".    Montrofe,  Aber- 

s8  Pari.  Hift.  xx.  29.  $6.  6t.  Balfour's  Memorials,  MS. 
Whitlock,  482—4.  Gumble's  Life  of  Monk,  43.  Statifh'cal 
Accounts,  vii.  212. 
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ifeeff,  attdf  $r.  Andf  ewS,  furferidered  at  discretion,  »  oo  k 
deterred!  from*refiftance  by  this  fevere  example,  u  -„-  -J 
Efunfley  and  the  earl  of  Balcarras  retired  to  the      1,islfc 
Highlands,  with  an  inconfiderable  party,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Monk,  whofe  detachments  penetrated 
fo  the  remote  ifles  of  the  north.     As  the  firft  coft* 
queft  of  their  new  republic,  the  Engfiffi  boaftecf 
the  fubje&ion  of  a  country  impervious  to  the  Ro- 
mans, which  hid  refilled  the  arms  and  the  arts  of 
Edwafd  and  Henry,  their  former  kings s*. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  Cromwell,  to  faci-  j^SjJJ* 
fitate  his  own  usurpation,  had  already  deftined  the 
kingdom  for  a  military  government  under  his  offi- 
cers, but  the  parliament  was  careful  to  referve  the 
civil  adminiftratioii  to  itfelf.  St.  John,  Vane,  and 
fix  others  were  appointed  commiffioners  to  fettle 
the  kingdom,  tvith  inftru&ions  to  adjuft  an  incor- 
porating union ;  and  under  thefe  fpecious  terms, 
the  introdu&ion  of  an  Englifh  government  was 
artftilly  difguifed.  Delegates  were  fummoned  to 
attend  the  commiffioners  ;  but  the  flow  returns  of 
the  Sheriffs  demonftrate  that  the  union  was  a  com- 
pulfive  meafure,  unacceptable!  to  the  Scots.  The 
clergy  protefted  againft  it,  as  conducive  to  the  fu- 
bordination  of  the  church,  in  the  affairs  of  Chrift. 
The  boroughs  and  fliires  who  refufed  to  fend  de- 
legates, ot  whofe  delegates  refufed  to  accede  to  an 
Union,  Were,  the  former  disfranchifed,  and  the  lat- 
ter excluded  from  the  prote&ion  of  government 4*. 
Thirty-foiir  delegates,  out  of  ninety  counties  and 

*  Whidpck,  486-9.    Balfcur'a  Mem.  MS. 
«•  Wliidock,  487^-99.  50a. 
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soo.Ki  towns,  to  whom  writs  were  iflued,  concurred  at 
^  •_!_,  length  in  an  union ;  or  rather  in  their  choice  or 
"  l6i*-~  representatives  to  arrange, the  conditions  with  the. 
Englifli  parliament.  In  terms  impofed  by  the 
$Word  and  received  from  neceffity,  .there  is  no  reci- 
procal^ communication  of  benefits ;  between  the 
conquerors  and  the  vanquished  no  balance  of  obli7 
gations  is  preferved.  A  tranfaftion  in  which  power, 
alone  wa&confulted,'  would  ilideferve  our  attention, 
were  .even  a  fingle  record  of  the  deliberations  ex- 
tant. Jf. /availing  themfelves  of  the  right  of  con- 
c[ueft, '  the  Englifii  propofed  to  abolifh  the  muni^ 
cipal  laws  and  eftabliftied  church,  they  were  pro- 
bably deterred  by  the  fortitude  of  Argyle,  who  alone 
atted  with  public  fpirit,  amidfl.the  national  calami- 
ties which  might  have  been  prevented  by  his  ad- 
vice. When  he  withdrew  from  the  army,  hi& 
counf^ls  and  prefence  were  obnoxious  to  Charles ; 
but  when  he  difcovered  Cromwell's  intention  to 
treat  the  country  as  a  conquered  province,  he  for-, 
tifiedhimfelf  on  his  eftate ;  invited  Huntley  and  the 
royalifts  to  form  an  affociation  for  mutual  defence, 
and  from  his  own  authority,  fummoned  a  con- 
vention of  eftates  in  the  highlands.  The  confede- 
racy, from  perfonal  or  family  animofities,  was 
rejected  by  Huntley  ;  Balcarras  and  the  royalifts 
capitulated  with  Overton,  and  coofented  to  dif- 
band.  From  an  abjeft  defpair  of  the  public  fafety, 
his  fummons  to  the  eftates  was  attended  by  none ; 
ljut  his  firm  and  refolute  conduft  infpired  the  con- 
querors themfelves  with  moderation.  Two  of  the 
commiffioners,  Saloway  and  Dean,  condefcended 
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to  vifit,  and  tteat  in  petfon  with  that  patent  chief* 
tain,  whom  they  furprifed  at  Inverary ;  and  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  that  he~wa9  the  laft  to  fabmit  to  l6i*' 
Monk,  the  laft  to.  accede  to  an  union  With  Eng* 
land41.  From  the  violent  diffolution  of  the  Eng* 
lifh  parliament,  on  the  :ufurpation  of  Cromwell* 
the  conditions  of  the  union  remained,  unde* 
termined*  But  the  union  itfelf  was  fupported  by 
a  numerous  army,  and  the  fubjedionof  the  people 
was  preferved  by  a  chain  of  forts,  whofd  veftiges 
ftill  remain,  fa  the  remoteft  corners,  to  remind  the 
nation  of  its  former  fervitude. 

Such  w^s  the  calamitous  iffue  of  a  feries  of  wars*  ftevjewof 
undertaken  from  principles  of  civil  and  religious  mMs." 
liberty;  an  ancient  nation  till  then  uncoftquered* 
fubdued  by  a  party  hardly  perceptible  in  England 
when  the  wars  commenced.  When  we  review  the  v 
tranfa&ions,  and  eftimate  -the  mod  diftinguifhed 
characters  of  the  period,  the  unexpected  fuccefs 
of  the  Scots,  in  oppofition  to  the  crown,,  muft  be 
imputed  chiefly  to  the  talents  of  their  leaders,  and 
the  union  preferved  among  the-  prime  .nobifity 
attached  -to  the  covenant.  In  the  timid,  irrefoluta 
moderation  of  Hamilton,  in  the  bigoted,  ihort* 
fighted  violence  of  Laud  and  Strafford*  or-  in  his 
own  obftinate,  and  imperious  difpofition*  Charles  I* 
found  no  refource  againft  the  flexible  and  popular 
talents  of  Rothes. j  the  fhrewd  dexterity,  perfiiafive 
eloquence,  and  addrefe  of  Loudon  j  thezcool  and 
profound  fagacity  of  Argyle ;  the  dark,  yet  not  in* 
confiderate  impetuoflty  of  Lauderdale^  the  fubtle 

**  Wbitlock,  486— 9— 90,  1. 
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and  linvcndre  enthufiaftn  of  Warifto&w  The  fupe* 
riority  of  military  talents  was  alfo  theirs }  and 
*%*•  Montrofe  and  Middleton,  the: moil  diftmgui&ed 
commanders  of  the:  oppofite  party,  contributed 
originally  to  eftablifli  the  covenant.  But  the  ad* 
vantages  derived  from  their  junior  wene  loft  in  con* 
fequenasoftbe  fatal  engagement*  The  nation  was 
prefervedtfroni  deflrdAion  by  the  interpolation  of 
A^gyfe,.4wt  >was  expofedto  the  iarae  danger  when 
Charles  JL  was  invited  home  to  receive  the  crown*. 
Their  connexion  with  England  had  already  fob* 
filled  fo  long,  and  became  fo  intimate,  that  -it  was 
impoffible  on  /his  return*  to  remain  at  peace  with 
the  new  republic,  and  very  difficult,  from  their  int- 
ernal diffeafioas,  to  refift  its  arms.  Tranquillity 
may  be  prefer ved  by  a  federal  alliance  between 
diifereh^  governments,  whofe  ftrudture  is  fimilar, 
but  no. alliance,  nor. confederation  could fubfift  be^ 
tween  th&EngUfh  commonwealth .  and  a  Scottifti 
monarch,  its  inveterate  opponent.  It  was  obvious 
that  the. weaker  ntuft  perifhin  fuch  adeailly  coo* 
.  teft*  A  diftradted  nation*  irapoveriflied  and  £*>» 
hauftedby  fucceffive  wars*  prefented  an?e&fy  con- 
qmeSk,  and  Jrbm  the  inveteracy  of  itSMfadions, 
could  exert  but  half  its  fheagtfa  againft,an  invad- 
ing foe.  >  But  the  (political  fituation  of  the  Scots 
wis  difregarded.;  Hheir  Jbyal  .feelings  iwerejalone 
confuted;  in  the  recall  of  the  king.  The  confidera- 
tions  of jexpediency,  and  the, dictates  of  found  po- 
Ifey'werfevf^golteri,  when  ;the  iame  nation  which 
had  refufed- an  afylumlto  the. fattier,  Jobmitted 
voluntarily,  to  an  exterminating  war,  by  the  re- 
ception of hiSibn.    Wetaay  blame  on   the   one 

"  *  *'    hand, 
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land,  a  rigid  and  abfurd  attachment  to  the  cove- 
riant ;  or  on  the  other,  an  abjett  nor  Jefs  intole- 
rant devotion  to  the  crown';  but  the  primary  caufe  l6*l 
of  their  fubje&ion  to  England,  was  the  recall  of 
Charles,  at  a  time  when  die  nation  was  unable  ei- 
ther to  fupport  his  rights,  or  affert  ks  own  independ- 
ence with  fuccefs.  Meafured  by  the  common 
rules  of  expediency  and  prudence,  the  4eed  which 
we  muft  applaud  as  generous,  muft  be  condemned 
as  impolitic  and  ruinous  to  the  kingdom.  ? 

During  the  fubfequent  ufurpation  of  Crpimyell, 
the  hiftory  of  Scotland  is  fufpended  and  almoft  en- 
tirely filent.  Its  hiftorians  feem  to  avert  their  eyes^ 
from  a  period  of  ignominious,  yet  not  intolerable 
fervitude  j  but  the  filence  afcribed  to  their  vexatioQ 
and  {h^me,  may  be  better  explained  by  the  inglo- 
rious ft  ate-  to  which  the  nation  was  reduced.  As 
the  origin,  and  as  an  a&ive  confederate,  it  main- 
tained a  diftinguifhed  chara&er  during  the  civil  wars  ; 
but  its  importance  was  loft,  and  its  independence 
extinguiihed,  when  incorporated  by  a  compulfivg 
union  with  England.  As  the  nation  had  no  fhare 
in  the  naval  expeditions  and  triumphs  of  Cromwell, 
its  external  hiftory  ceafed  with  its  government; 
and  the  imperfe£k  annals  of  its  domeftic  fervitude, 
are  diftinguifhed  only  by  a  fmgle  kifurre&ioa 
which  I  (hall  proceed  to  relate. 

When  Monk  was  recalled  to  th$  command  of  infun*aio» 
the  iieet,  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Bakarras,  eh-  hmu.  lgh~ 
cour^ged  by  his  abfence,  or  apprehenfiVe  that  they 
correfpondence  with  Charles  was  dete&ed,  retired 
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to  the  highlands,  where  a  few  tribes  were  "prepared 
to  take  arms.  They  were  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  Montrofe,  lord  Kenmure,  and  Lorn  the 
marquis  of  Argyle's  fon ;  from  the  faving  policy  to. 
adhere  to  a  different  party  from  his  father,  that 
which  fide  foever  fhould  prevail,  the  family  might 
be  preferved  4\  It  -is  feldom  that  a  conquered 
people  fubmits  at  once  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Not- 
withftandi^g  the  vigilance  of  Lilburn  to  difperfe 
their  levies,  many  of  the  young  and  difcontented 
gentry  repaired  to  the  highlands,  where  the  moil 
ferviceable  horfes  were  conveyed  for  their  ufe. 
Their  numbers  amounted  to  five  thoufand,  a 
greater  force  than  Montrofe  commanded;  but 
Glencairn,  who  propofed  to  imitate  his  exploits, 
,  poffefled  no  {hare  of  his  exalted,  enterprifing  fpirit, 
or  of  the  afcendency  which'  genius  acquires  over 
the  minds  of  men.  His  authority  was  difputed, 
1  and  on  producing  a;  commiffion  from    Charles, 

reluctantly  obeyed.  Diffenfions  encreafed  to  fuch 
a  fhameful  height,'  that  Middleton,  who  had  efcaped 
from  the  tower,  was  invited  and  fent  from  court 
to  fuperfede  Glencairn,  who  withdrew  with  his 
friends,  and  as  he  was  the  firft  to  take  arms,  his 
premature  fubmiffion  to  the  Englifli  gave  the  firft 
example  of  a  contagious  defection. 
singula  A  Angular  and  romajtfip  jenterprife.wasunder- 

enterprifc.    :ta£en  ty  Wbgan,  an  adventurous  young  man,  who 
. .    attended  the  court  of  the  exiled  king.    When  en- 
gaged in  his  early  ,  youth  in  the  fervice  of  parlia- 

**  Baillie,  ii.  377 — 94. 
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mcnt,  he  was  reclaimed  by  'the  execution  of  b  o  o  k 
Charles  I.  From  a  reftlefs  fpirit,  impatient  for  ^J^ 
aftion  and  diftin&ion,  he  determined  to  march  165$* 
through  England  to  Middleton's  affiftance,  with 
whatever  troops  he  could  colleft  on  the  road.  Not 
all  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  neither  the  advice 
of  Charles,  nor  the  oppofition  of  the  minifters 
could  diffuade  him  from  the  attempt.  He  landed 
at  Dover  with  a  few  companions,  who  remained 
three  weeks  undifcovered  at  London,  enlifting  men 
among  their  acquaintance  and  friends,  and  pur- 
chafing  horfes,  which  were  quartered  openly  at 
the  public  inns.  Departing  uncjer  the  defignation 
of  Cromwell's  foldiers,  a  troop  of  four-fcore  horfe 
completely  armed,  was  conducted  by  Wogan, 
through  unfrequented  roads,  without  a  finale  mif- 
adventure,  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  where 
his  valour  was  confpicuous  in  different  encounters ; 
but  from  the  want  of  (kilful  affiftance,  he  died  pre- 
maturely of  an  inconfiderable  wound  4% 

The  royalifts,  who  had  anxioufly  folicited  foreign  infumc- 
auxiliaries,  to  confirm  their  party,  were  taught  to  ex*  ^a^ir 
pe&  the  arrival  of  Charles  or  of  his  brother  James. 
But  their  fituation  was  too  defperate,  and  the  efcape .     **S4 
.    of  the  former  was  too  recent,  for  either  to  endanger 
his  perfon  in  a  new  expedition.  From  Monk's  feve« 
rity,  on  his  return  with  additional  forces  to  fupprefs 
the  infurreftion,  no  hopes  of  accommodation  or 
fuccefs  remained.     The  protetfor,  ftill  infecure  in 
his   late  ufurpation,    was   apprehenfive  however, 
that  an  iniurre&ion  in  Scotland  might  prove  a  dan- 

43  Clarendon,  vi.  597. 
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gerous  prelude  to  commotions  in  England.  An 
indemnity  was  privately  offered,  which  was  fuccef- 
fively  embraced  by  the  earls  of  Athof,  Seaforth, 
Montrofe,  Kenmure,  and  at  length  by  Lorn, 
whofe  father  had  already  fubmitted  to  receive  an 
Englifh  garrifonj  and  Middleton,  weakened  by 
July  %e.  their  defe&ion,  was  furprifed  at  Lochgeary,  and 
fiis  forces  dilperfed.  Had  they  continued  united, 
their  numbers  and  defparr  might  have  rendered 
the  highlands  impervious  to  Monk.  But  His  army 
penetrated  without  oppofition  through  the  high- 
lands, the  reduction  of  which  was  completed  and 
preferved  by  his  numerous  garrifons ;  and  the  de- 
predations of  the  lawlefs  natives,  were  reftrained 
for  once  by  a  vigorous  arm  4\ 
State  of  Such  was  the  laft  effort  of  refiftance,  and  how  in- 

under  the     ceffant  foever  the  fufpicion  of  plots  and  confpira- 
Mfurpatiwn    cjes>  fucj1  was  fae  onjy  pUbiiCj  OT  frnpOTtaht  event 

that  occurred  in  Scotland,  during  the  prote&oral 
reign  of  Cromwell.  The  hiftory  of  a  free  people, 
or  of  a  people  ftruggling  to  preferve,  or  recover 
their  freedom,  when  their  various  talents,  their 
paffions  and  faculties  are  roufed  and  exerted  with 
an  unwonted  energy,  prefents  aft  impreffive  fpec- 
tacle  to  the  human  mind.  But  a  ftate  of  fervitude 
is  dull  and  oblivious.  A  few  years  of  liberty  are 
more  interefting,  and  far  more  inftru&ive  to  hu» 
manity,  than  an  age  of  defpotifm.  Yet  the  civil 
and  military  inftitutions  of  the  conqueror,  the  in* 

44  Clarendon,  539.  Baillie,  11.  378 — 94.  Burnet,  i.  8$, 
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novations  produced  by  a  new  -government,  W<J  *<*on« 
the  internal,  progreffive  ftate  of  the  country  atnd  H?  v  -**'_, 
inhabitants,  may  furaiffi   a.  fut>je&  of  curio^s%       *fij*  ' 
quiry,  when  the  hiftory  of  public  traafa&iott*  it 
filent.     Without  adhering  rigoronfly  to  the  period 
of  the  ufiirpation,  I  fhall  proceed  concifely  to  fgxt 
amine,  I.  The  government,  under  whieh  thfe  ccfla? 
ftitution,  arms,  and  revenues  of  the  ftate,  the  adt 
miniftration  of  juftice  and  religion  are  compre- 
hended.    II.  The  ufeful  and  refined  »m,  including 
the     commerce    and    literature    of  the    nation. 
III.  The  manners  of  the  people*  and  thp  difcrinriU 
native  character  and  habits  of  the  age. 

L  The  civil  admimftratian  was  lodged  at  the  *C-  c<wern- 
ceflion,  in  the.  privy  council,  from  whom  k  wia 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  committee  of  eftates. 
From  the  additional  power  and  fplendor  which 
the  crown  acquired,  the  conftitutioji  was  funk  and 
loft  in  an  arbitrary  government,  in  which  the 
will  of  the  fovefeign,  of  old  fo  limited,  became  tfco 
fupreme  law  of  the  ftate,  The  ancient  nobitky 
were  fabje&ed  to  the  crown,  and  were  either  gra- 
dually excluded  from  a  feat  in  council,  or  theyr 
authority  was  overruled  by  the  prelates  and 
minions  of  the  court.  Their  indignation  at  being 
deprived- by  an  upftart  faftion,  of  their  former  pow- 
er and  hereditary  influence,  contributed  not  a  little 
during  the  fubfeqwnt  commotions,  to  their  oppo* 
fition  to  the  crown.  On  regaining  their  influence, 
the  fupreme  authority  was  vefted  in  the  committee 
df  ^eftates,  which  was  refponfible  only  to  parlia- 
ment, and  controlled  by  the  commiffion  of  the 
f  f  4  church 
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book  church  aldiie.-  But  as  every  eftabliflied  authority 
Vif  -,  *  u>  was  fwept  away,  or  annulled  by  the  rights  of  ufur- 
*$$*•  Ration  and  coiiqueft,  the  nation  groaned  under  a 
military  government  till  the  royalifts  were  fuppreff- 
ed,  When  a  council  of  ftate  was  inftituted,  under 
Idrd  Broghill  its  prefident,  to  refide  in  Scotland, 
fubordinate  to  the  prote&or  and  his  council  in 
England.  Of  nine  ftiembers,  Lockhart  and  S win- 
ton  were  the  only  Scotfmen ;  but  its  powers,  more 
more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  the  privy  council, 
compreheilded  the  civil  adminiftration,  the  difpofal 
of  the  revenue,  the  regulation  of  the  exchequer, 
the  appointment  of  commiffioners  of  cuftoms,  ex- 
cife,  fdqueftrations,  with  the  whole  train  of  fubor- 
dinate officers  ;  the  nomination  of  inferior  judges, 
fherifFs,  commiflaries,  and  juftices  of  peace.  By 
an  additional  authority  over  the  church,  its  appro- 
bation was  requifite  to  entitle  the  clergy  to  the 
fruits  of  their  benefices,  but  in  the  exercife  of  thofe 
extenfive  powers,  the  council  was  ftri&ly  refpon* 
fible  to  Cromwell41. 
**prefent«.  The  people,  however,  had  no  intereft  nor  fhare 
in  the  government.  In  the  convention,  furnamed 
Barebone's  parliament,  which  was  fummoned  per- 
fonally,  after  the  forcible  diffolution  of  the  long 
parliament,  to  receive  the  legislative  power  from 
Cromwell,  five  members  were  appointed  as  an 
adequate  proportion  for  Scotland.  By  the  inftru- 
jnent  of  government  in  which  he  was  declared  pro- 

4*  Skinner's  JUtfe  of  Monk,  7*.    Thurloc,  ii.  in.  711. 
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te&or,  the  reprefentation  of  Scotland  was  encreafed"  »  °^K 
to  thirty  members,  but  fuch  was  the  general  aver-  t* — „ — j 
fion  to  an  union,  that  twenty  were  only  returned      ,6*6# 
to  the  next  parliament.     The  union  was  then  rati* 
fied,  and  completed  by  an  ordinance  to  incorporate 
the  two  nations  into  the  fame  commonwealth ;  to  / 
exempt  the  commodities  of  each   from  imports, 
when  imported  into  the  other ;  to  abolilh  vaffalage, 
and  the  whole  train  of  feudal  incidents,  fervices,  and 
confifcations  exatted  in  Scotland  ;  and  to  fupprefs 
the  hereditary,  territorial  jurifdi&ions  into  which  the 
country  was  divided.     The   returns    were   more  * 

complete  in  the  fucceeding  parliament ;  but  the  re- 
prefentatives  were  either  Englifli  officers,  members 
of  the  council,  courts,  and  boards  of  revenue,  or 
a  few  temporizing  Scotfmen  in  whom  the  protector 
could  confide.  The  influence  of  Argyle  was  ex- 
erted patriotically,  in  oppofition  to  the  council  of 
ftate,  to  procure  the  return  of  Scotfmen  alone ;  but 
hisperfon  was  fo  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment, that  his  own  election,  notwithftanding  his 
former  intereft,  was  prevented  by  Monk,  till  re- 
turned as  a  commoner  to  Richard's  parliament  4\ 

The  nobility  had  diftniffed  their  warlike  retain-  Military 
ers  ;  but  in  a  country  not  entirely  difufed  to  arms,  cm*ntl 
among  a  people  not  attached  to  the  fixed  and 
fedentary  occupations  of  domeftic  induftry,  nu- 
merous armies  were  expeditioufly  raifed.  The 
jfirfl  armies  of  the  covenant  were  levied  and  difci- 
plined  by  frequent  jjiufters  in  each  parifh,  and  col- 

46  Pari.   Hift.   xx.  306.  xxi.   20.   261.     Thurloe,  v.    295. 
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VI 

u-^y-U*  pervaded  the  nation.  Each  foldier  was  furniffied 
j6$6.  with  arms  and  a  month's  provifions;  and  as  they 
were  previoufly  difciplined,  upwards  of  twenty 
thoufand,  fit  for  immediate  afiion,  were  aflem- 
bled  at  once*  The  expence  of  the  campaign  was 
defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions  and  loans  4% 
but  in  the  progrefs  of  the  civil  wars,  a  more  regu* 
-  far  plan  was  adopted  for  levies  and  fupplies.  A 
committee  of  war  was  eftablifhed  in  every  diftrid, 
and  whether  to  raife,  or  reinforce  an  army,  a  fixed 
/  requifuion  of  horfe  and  foot  was  exa&ed  by  parlta* 

ment,  from  each  county  and  town,  and  a  monthly 
maintenance  or  affeflment  was  impofed  on  each,  to 
preferve  them  embodied  againft  Montrofe.  A 
horfeman's  pay  was  a  (hilling  and  fourteen  pence, 
a  foot  foldier's,  four*pence  and  five-pence  a-day  j 
but  the  monthly  maintenance  was  advanced  fo 
flowly  by  the  different  counties,  that  it  was  fre* 
quently  commuted  for  free  quarters.  It  is  difficult 
to  cflimate  the  eftabliftied  force,  which  if  actually 
levied  to  refift  Montrofe,  muft  have  amounted  to 
twelve  thoufand  ihen ;  requiring  nine  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  a  month,  at  a  time  when  an 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  was  retained  at  ihe  feme 
pay  in  the  fervice  of  England48. 

t'n'er  Cromwell's  military  eftabliflimeht  in  Scotland, 

amounted,  during  Middleton's  infurre&ion,  to 
eighteen  thoufand  men,  but  was  afterwards  reduced 

47  Pari.  Hift.  i.  157    70—4-8.   203. 
**  Refcinded  A&s,  Seffion  L  A&  35.    Sef,  ii.  Aft.  2.    Sef. 
iv.  Ad  6.  Sef.  v,  A&  9,  Sef.vi.  Ad.  6.  Pari.  3d.  ch.  i. 
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to  nine  thoufand,  cxdufive  of  feme  inconfiderable 
garrifons.  Twenty-eight  garrifons  were  maintained 
in  the  caftles  and  forts,  which  he  had  feized  or      t6s*" 
conftru&ed  to  bridle  the  country  ;  bitf  the  princi- 
pal forces  were  ftationed  at  Leith,  Air,  Invernefs, 
and  Glafgow,  where  citadels  werte  erefted,  and  at 
Inverlochy  cattle,  which  was  Yeparired  and  garrifon 
ed  to  reftrain  the  highlands.  As  a  trooper's  pay  was? 
half  a  crown,  and  a  common  foldier's  a  (hilling  a 
day,  the  expence  of  the  army,  in  1654,  was  up- 
wards of  half  a  million  a  year  ;  but  when  the  army 
was  reduced,  its  expence  was  dimini(hed   to  two 
hundred  and   fifty  thoufand  pounds.     The  regi- 
ments were  frequently  recalled  by  Cromwell,  who 
was  jealous  of  Monk's  afcendency  over  them,  and 
replaced  by  others  of  whofe  dangerous  fanaticifm 
he  was  appf  ehenfive  in  England.     A  defign  was 
once  concerted  by  Overton,  and  other  republicans, 
to  fecure  Monk,  and  march  into  England  to  de- 
throne the  prote&or,  but  when  the  cbnfpiracy  was 
detected,  it  was  obfervable  that  the  officers  were  no 
fooner  arretted  or  cafliiered,  than  their  influence 
over  the  foldiers  immediately  ceafed 49. 

The  fubfidies  occafionally  granted  to  the  crown,  Revenue. 
were  levied  according  to  an  old  valuation,  or  ren- 
tal of  the  kingdom.  The  largeft  never  exceeded 
£400,000  Scots, -or  £33,333  fterling.  On  the 
firft  expedition  into  England,  a  land  tax  of  the 
tenth  of  rents  was  impofed,  and  a  new  valuation 

49  Journals  of  the  Commons,  Dec.  1652.     Pari.   Hifl.  xxi. 
$533.  Thurloe,  v.  472.  vii,476.  Skinner,  74.    Gumble,9i. 
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book  was  appointed  by  parliament,  to  render  theafleff- 
t_-^'_f  ment  more  equal,  or  adequate  to  the  neceffities  of 
l656«  the  ftate*  .  But  a  period  of  civil  wars  is  f^ldom. 
favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  revenue-  The 
afleffment,  after  a  long  interval,  was  flowly  col* 
le&ed ;  but  the  valuation  was  not  accomplifhed 
till  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  when  a  general 
tftimate  of  each  county  was  probably  framed. 
The  valuation  was  confirmed  in  the  ufurper's  fe- 
cond  parliament  at  Weftminfter ;  and  is  (till  retain- 
ed, as  the  rule  of  every  affeffrnent  on  land.  The 
patrimony,  or  eftablifhed  rents  and  revenues  of  the 
crown,  amounted  in  1650,  to  33,000/.  fterling, 
including  the  cuftoms,  but  the. deductions  appli- 
l657*  cable  to  the  offices  of  ftate,  and  the  alienations 
made  to  rapacious  courtiers,  reduced  that  fum  to 
little  more  than  17,000  pounds  5°.  An  excife  was 
firft  introduced,  in  imitation  of  England,  during 
the  civil  wars ;  it  extended  to  articles  not  only 
of  foreign  luxury,  but  of  domeftic  growth  and  ne- 
cefiary  Jconfumption,  on  which  a  tax  is  far  more 
vexati  Jis  than  profitable.  The  inland  excife,  un- 
der thf  adminiftration  of  parliament,  never  yielded 
above  13,200/.  till  the  revenue  was  farmed,  a  fum 
abforbed  by  the  expence  of  colleftions.  When 
Aim©  164c  appropriated  to  government,  the  epifcopal  rents 
were  computed  only  at  11,200/.  but  it  is  difficult 
to  afcertain  either  the  precife  revenue,  or  the  pub* 
lie  expenditure  before  the  ufurpation  5\ 

.     *°  Thurlce,  i.  153.  vi.  445  —  70. 

31  Aft  36.  Pari.  1644.     Thurloe,  i,  722.1V.  48, 
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The  council  of  ftate  was  induftrious  to  dimiiiifh  book 
the  eapence,  and  incteafe  the  defective  revenues  of  t_,_  '_y 
Scotland.  A  land  tax  of  120,000/.  fterling  was  Dnl^7'thti 
was  firft  impofed  by  monthly  affeffments  of  10,000/.  ufurpatkm. 
But  k  tyas  reprefented  by  the  inhabitants,  and  by 
Monk  himfelf,  as  an.  intolerable  bytden,  more  than         { 
a  fourth  of  the  yearly  rent,  and  a  fixth  part  of  the 
affeffment  of  England ;  and  was  collefted  by  the 
foldiers  with  extreme  difficulty,  till  reduced  fuc- 
deffivdy  to  7500/.  and  6000/.  a  ftionrh,  and  .efta- 
bii&ed  at  72*000/.  a  year5*.    In   1656,  thecuf- 
tom$  anfounted  only  to  4637/.  the  ejccife  to.  34,3 13/. 
but  they  increafed  in  three  years,  from  a  more 
diligent  colle&ion,  to  62,154/.  fterling53.      The 
public  revenue  amounted.,  at  Cromwell's  death,  to 
thefum  of  143,642/.;  the  public  expenditure,  civil 
and  military,  to  286,458/.  of  which  an  annual  ba- 
lance <rf  142,806/.  was  remitted  from  England  $\ 
Such  was  the  expenfive  nature  of  a  conqueft  bene- 
ficial to  the  vanquifhed  alojie,  from  the  wealth  em- 
ployed to  preferve  their  fubjeftion ;  but  the  jirefiure 
of  taxes  was  immediate,  and  feverely  felt ;  fie  in- 
flux of  money  was  gradual  and.fiowly  diffufed; 
and  if  a  monthly  afleffment  of  7500/.  amounted 
€0  a  fourth  part  of  the  yearly  rent,  we  muft  con- 
clude that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Tpecie  in  cir- 
culation, was  annually  gbfor bed  and  returned  by 
the  ftate. 

sxThurloc,   ii  476.  iii.  43.  iv.    160—6.    330—51.     Pari. 
Hift.  xx.  208.  xxi.  328. 
.    53  Thurloe,  iv.  530.  ti.  445. 

H  Pari.  Hift.  xxi.  328—30—3-^5. 
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Duringtthe  whole  of  the  laft  land  the  preceding 
century,  «he  administration  of  juftice  was  a  fubje& 
AdrnkSf  of  frequent  and  juft  complaint.  The  court  <of  fe£ 
nation  of  fion  had  been'  inftituted  by  James  V.  inftead  of  th€ 
daily  couftcil)  and  in  imitation,  it  is  fdid,  of  the  par- 
liament of  ;Paris.  However  rieceffary  at  its  firft 
inftitution,  to  prefer ve  a  majority  unintimidatecf 
by  the  potent  barons,  the  number,  of  the  judges,  m 
the  progcefs  of  fociety,  conftituted  a  radical  defefl: 
m  the  court.  A  few  fupreme  judges  are  placed, 
like  infulated  individuals,  each  in  a  confpicuous 
ftation,  expofed  to  the  eyes  and  fevere  animadver- 
fion  of  mankind,;  and  their  chara&ers  ate  ^onfe- 
crated  to  the  exaft  difcharge  of  a  facred  fun&ion; 
The  weak  and  ignorant  are  deterred  by  a  fenfe  of 
incapacity,  from  a  laborious;  office  which  they  are 
unable  to  execute  j  and  fuch  is  the  influence  of  po- 
pular opinion,  when  concentrated  on  an  individual, 
that  the  moil  profligate,  in  the  decifion  of  private 
caufes  have  been  found  upright.  From  the  number 
of  its  judges,  the  court  of  feffibn  muft  have  been 
too  apt  to  forget  the  dignity  requifite  in  judicial 
proceedings,  and  to  degenerate  into  the  pro- 
traced  debates  and  capricious  decrees  of  a  popular 
affembly.  The  majority  were  promoted  from  the 
influence  of  fome  powerful  family  or  faftion, 
to  which  they  were  attached ;  and  of  fifr 
teen  ordinary  judges,  abilities,  eloquence,  and 
profeffional  knowledge  were  th(e  lot  pply  of  a 
few,  whofe  fuperio*  addrefs  knight  acquire  an 
undue   influence  over    the    reft.     Their   num- 
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bets  contributed  to  multiply,  and  extend  their  fa-  boo* 
mily  or  political  connexions,  to  (belter  and  protect   y^y-^ 
the  individual  from  cenfure  ;  and  their  mode  of  pro*       **PZ 
motion,  from  intereft  rather    than    diftinguifhecj 
merit,  rendered  them  peculiarly  dependent  on  th$ 
crown*     In  a   country  where  no  precedents  nor 
laws  were  eftablilhed,  except  a  few  temporary  or 
conciie  ftatutes,  the  intricacy   and  frequency  of 
feudal  queftions,    between    the  iiobility  and  th$ 
crown,  or  their  fubordifiate  vaflals,  to  fubjed:  thejxi 
to  the  various  incidents,  efcheats,  and  opprefliv^ 
•exa&ons  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  muft  have  fur* 
niflied  ample  temptation  and  room  for  ipjuftice.. 
The  popular  favour  acquired  on  the  firft  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  court,  and  prefqrved  by  moderate  and  - 
juft  decifions,  was  loft  when  the  nobile  cjficium  was 
arrogated ;  a  power  originally   without  a  name, 
affumed  as  inherent  in.  every  fupreme  court,  to 
interpofe    wherever    the   laws   were   defective  or 
filent;  to  alleviate  their  rigpur,  or  correft  their 
imperfeftions.     A  court  that  vibrated  occafionally 
between  law  and  equity,  Teems  to   have  excited 
the  popular  complaint  of  Buchanan,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Scots  was  fubje&ed  to  the  abfolu.te 
will  and  difpofal  of  fifteen  men,  whofe  arbitrary 
decrees  were  the  only  laws  ".     The  admiffion  of 
judges  to  the  offices  of  ftate,  (thofe  of  king's  ad- 
vocate, clerk  regifter,  and  fecretary  of  ftate  were 
not  unfrequently  conjoined  with  the  judicial  cha- 
racter,)  opened  a  dangerous  path  to  their  am* 

«  See  Note  XIX.  _ 
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bition,  which  it  was  difficult  or  irtipoltible  to  tread 
with  integrity.  Whatfoever  independence  might 
t  S7'  remain  on  the  bench,  was  fupprefied  by  the  occa- 
sional attendance  of  the  extraordinary  ldrds ;  created 
from  among  the  council,  without  a  falary,  to  fup* 
port  the  fecret  *  or  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown. 
When  the  fupreme  judges  were  converted  thus 
into  ftatefmen,  we  are  no  longer  furprifed  to  find 
them  engaged  in  the  moft  flagitious  tranfa&ions 
of  the  preceding  age  *6.  The  plea  of  a  minifteri 
or  of  a  court  favourite,  was  feldom  unfuccefs- 
ful;  nor  was  his  influence  exerted  for  himfelf 
alone,  but  for  his  numerous  connexions,  depend- 
ents, and  friends.  From  an  obfequious  and  cri- 
minal compliance  with  the  felicitation  of  the  court, 
the  interval  is  not  great,  nor  was  the  tranfition  diffi- 
cult to  private  corruption.  The  court  of  feffion  was 
at  times  fo  corrupt,  that  in  the  public  opinion,  the 
rich  had  never  occafion  to  lofe  their  caufe; 
at  times  fo  venal,  that  money  was  notorioufly  dif- 
penfed  to  purchafe  the  votes  on  the  bench.  Per- 
gonal felicitation  was  not  difufed  till  a  later  period, 
and  it  is  obferved  that  nothing  contributed  more 
to  the  early  authority  which  the  clergy  acquired, 
than  their  popular  inve&ives  againft  the  partial  or 
venal  decrees  of  the  bench. 

56  Maitland  of  Lethington  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  de- 
vifers  of  Darnley's  murder,  were  both  on  the  bench.  Sir 
James  Macgill  and  Archibald  Douglas  of  Sprot,  though 
openly  engaged  in  Rizio's,  and  the  latter  fecretly  in  Darnley'a 
murder,  were  afterwards  judges. 

When 


tV^hthefirilparfislment  of  Cromwell  abolifhed  book 
hereditary,  territorial  jurifdictions,  conftables  and';  ^  _ -^ 
juftices  tif  peace  were  fubftkuted;  offices  which      ^57. 
James  VL  had'  tfftabiiihed  but  fuffered  to  expire*  judge*. 
The  commiffary  and  fheriff  courts  were  held  by- 
Englifli  officers,  who  adminiftered  a  fummary,  yet 
aot  vmfubftantial  juftice,   according  to  the  plaia 
diftates  of  an  unlettered  underftandiAg.    But  the 
fupreme  court  *as  regulated  upon  two  principles : 
?  A*  that  Scottifli  judges  fhouldbe  admitted  to  explain 
and  facilitate  bufinefs*,' but  deprived  of  a  majority,  as 
corrupt  or  partial  to  .their  allies,  and  friends  ;  2d.  that 
the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  might  be  gradually 
affimilated,  by  a  majority  of  Euglflh  judges,  to  the 
pra&ice.of.  England.     Four-  Ehgliffi,    and  three 
Scottifh  judges  were  accordingly  appointed,  and  re- 
gular circuits  eftablifhed  through  the  country.  The 
admifliftration  of  juitice-was  flow  but  impartial, 
and  the  .prefent  ufe  of  voluminous  memorials,  in* 
ftead  of -pleadings*,  originated  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  Scottifh  law,  and  the  refufal  of  the  principal 
advocates  to  attend  their  ball     Their  decifions  are 
marked  by  found  fenfe,  rather  than  the  fubtleties 
of  legal  difcrimination,  and  were  long  remembered 
as  the  pureft,  and  molt  vigorous  difpenfation  of  juf- 
tice which  the  nation  had  enjoyed i7. 
•    While  the  country  beyond  the  Forth  was  ppf-  Religion; 
feffed  by  Charles,  a- general  affembly  had  been  held 

57 . Wfritlock,  570.  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  iv.  57.  250-^ 
68.  524.  Baillie,  ii.  .377^95.  Forbea's  Jotirnal^of  the  Sef- 
fion,  JPreface,  xvi. 
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at  St.  Andrew?,  to  confirm  the  public  refolutions, 
and  inflift  a  falutary  puniftment  on  the  remoa* 
ftrant?.  But  the  latter  renewed  their  proteftation, 
againft  the  authority  of  their  national  idol,  the 
amenably  itfeUF }  theele&ion  of  which  was  fretirriited 
they  faid,  by  recommendatory  letters  from  the 
commiffion  of  the  church*.  The  difpute  wlp  exafc 
perated  by   the  deprivation  of  fome  remonftrant 

j«iy  165X.  minifters ;  and  a  fubfequent  aflembly  rendered  the 
divisions  of  the  church  incurable.  When  debarred 
from  civil  perfecution  by  Cromwell,  each  party 
appealed  to  the  people  in  a  voluminous  c6ntro- 
yerfy  ;  the  refolutioners  as  a  majority  of  the  church, 
whofe  parity  it  was  impoffible  to  pceferve,  if  a  mi* 
nority  prefumed  to  refift  its  decrees  j  the  remon-* 
ftrants,  as  the  pure  and  orthodox  part  of  the  mi- 
niftry,  not  obliged,  in  doftrinal  articles,  to  fubmit 
to  the  errors  of  an  infallible  church.  Their 
violence  require^  the  interpolation  of  the  military, 
and  their  next  aflembly  was  forcibly  tfiflblved. 
From  the  artful  policy  which  Vane  recommended, 
fynods  and  prefbyterifs  were  permitted  to  fubfift, 
and  in  thefe  fubordinate  judicatures,  the  diffenfions 
pi  the  clergy  were  fuffered  to  encreafe,  that  each 
party  might  be  rendered  dependent  on  the  civil 
magiftrate  to  whom  both  appealed.  By  a  late 
ftatute  to  aboliih  patronage,  the  choice  of  parochial 
minifters  had  been  transferred  to  ttie  congrega* 
tion,  and  wherever  a  vacancy  occurred,  each  party 
endeavoured  to  introduce  an  adherent  of  its  own. 
The    remonftrants    were    inferior    in    numbers, 

j  which  was  compenfated  by  more  ,  outrageous  de- 
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Votioa  and  violence.  A  more  fanatical  worflrip  g  o  o  ic 
begin  to  prevail ;  long  and  frequent  extemporary  vl-  . 
fermons,  of  which  the  coriftant  topic  was  the  re-  1657. 
cent  corruption  of  a  regenerated  church ;  more 
vehement  and  inceflant  prayers,  and  a  prophetic 
intonation  which'  it  is  irripoffible  to  defcribe'*. 
The  fettlement  of  anew  minlfter  was  dishonoured  by 
indecent  temult$  ;  the  rites  were  not  unfrequent- 
\y  defiled  with  bloodfhed  ;  and  the  people  were  dif- 
perfed  and  disfigured  by  blows  and  wounds. 
Each  party  proceeded  to  inflidk  deprivation  on  the 
other ;  and  as  the  pofleffion  both  of  the  church  and 
benefice  depended  on  the  council,  they  applied  al- 
ternately to  Cromwell  for  protection  and  aid. 
The  balance  was  adjufted  and  preferved  with  a 
fldtful  hand.  When  the  proteftor  condefcended 
to  court  the  prefbyterians,  lord  Broghill  humanely 
endeavoured  to  appeafe  their  diflenfions,  in  order 
to  conciliate  their  joint  fuppprt  to  the  eftabliihed 
government.  Their  conferences  proved  ineffec- 
tual ;  but  his  authority  enforced  a  mutual  toleration, 
more  odious  perhaps  to  an  eftabliihed  church  than 
perfecution  itfelf.  The  tender  of  the  covenant,, 
and  of  other  religious  oaths,  was  prohibited  ;  and 
excommunication  divefted  of  its  terror§,  was  de- 
prived of  every  temporal  or  legal  effeft.  The 
clergy  were  required  to  defift  from  their  prayers 
for  the  exiled  king.  The  remonftrants  complied, 
as  Iefs  difaffefted  to  the  prote&or's  government  ; 
but    the  refolutioners  refufed,  till  their  ftipends 

5s  Burnet,  i.  S5— 7.  Whitlock,  341.  528.  Balllie,  il. 
370 — 3.  Baillic  defcribes  this  peculiar  cant  as  a  pythonifing 
out  of  the  belly  of  another  perfon. 
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k  were  about  to  be  fequeftrated,  when,  they  adopted 
a  faving  maxim,  that  a  prince  unable  to  afford 
prote&ron,  might  difpenfe  with  their  -  prayers. 
From  an  unlimited  toleration,  the  encreafe  -  of  rec- 
tories was  apprehended  and  deprecated  as  a  nation- 
al evil :  but  fuch  was  the  artful  texture  of  preflby- 
terian  difcipline,  or  fuch  the  cenfcrian  rigour  of  its 
parochial  feffions,  that  of  the  numerous  fe&s 
which  prevailed  in  England,  although  a  conftant 
influx  was  occafioned  by  thfe  army,  the  quakers 
*  alone,  whofe  peaceful  doftrines  the  reGent  horrors 
of  war  recommended,  obtained  a  permanent  efta^ 
blifhment  in  Scotland  5%  ' 
Am.  II. '  In  barren  countries,  whofe  inhabitants  are* 

poor  and  addi&ed  to  arms,  the  arts  that  minifter 
to  utility  or  luxury  are  neither  numerous,  nor 
is  their  hiftory  important :  but  in  Scotland  the  ac- 
ceflion  was  an  event  peculiarly  unpropitious  to 
every  art.  The  fpirit  of  improvement  that  per- 
vaded the  reft  of  Europe,' was  difcouraged  and 
deprefled  when  the  prefence  of  the  prince,  and  the 
fplendor  and  elegance  of  the .  court  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  refidtrnce  of  conflux  of  the  prime 
nobility  was  transferred  to  England.  An  univer- 
fal  dejeftion  fucceeded  the  tranfient  joy  which  the 
teftoration  excited.  Whatfoever  induftry  the  na- 
tion poffeffed,  was  extinguished  'or  exerted  in  a 
foreign  clrme ;  and  Jamefon,  the  pupil  of  Rubens, 
is  the  only  diftinguifhed  painter  whom  Scotland 
has  produced.  Nor  was  its  progreffive  fituation 
alone  fufpended.     In  every  fpecies  of  improvement 

»  Burnet,  i.  86.     Thurloe,  i\.  129.  557,  8. 
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its  diftance  from  England  was  increafed  by  the  ac-  b  o  o  k 
•  ceffion  ;  and  to  eftimate  its  progrefs  in  the  arts  or  •  r   -y*  j 
refinements  of 'fecial  life,  we  muft  uniformly  confi-      *657. 
der  Scotland  as  a  century  behind. 

An  opinion  is  entertained  by  fome,  that  at* a  AgricuU 
former  period  Scotland  was  highly  .  cultivated : 
but  it  is  impoflible  to  affign  an  adequate  caufe  for^ 
the  decline  of  agriculture,  or  to  difcover  at  what 
period  of  its  hiftbry  a  better  mode  of  cultivation 
prevailed.  At  an  earlier  period  than  the  prefent, 
the  produce  of  the  country  was  confined  almoft 
entirely  to  bear,  an  inferior  fpecies  of  barley,  and 
oats.  Inftead  of  military  tenures,  infeudations  for  * 
rent  were  recommended  by  the  legiflature,  and 
adopted,  to  encourage  a  better  cultivation  :  but 
the  ftate  of  agriculture  muft  have  been  poor  in- 
deed, that  required  a  new  tenure,  and  a  perpetuity 
inftead  of  a  temporary  leafe  6\  The  peafants  never 
were  aftri&ed  or  fixed  to  the  foil ;  but  agriculture, 
in  the  prefent  period,  continued  to  languifh  with- 
out encouragement  or  the  means  of  improvement. 
The  farmer,  whofe  poffefiion  was  either  precarious, 
or  his  leafe  of  a  fhort  or  improper  duration,  nei- 
ther inclofed,  nor  planted,  nor  ftrove  to  ameliorate 
the  fterility  of  the  foil.  A  portion  of  his  farm, 
the  moft  fertile,  or  contiguous  to  his  dwelling,  was 
manured  and  ploughed  by  fome  ftarving  cattle  ;  nor 
fuffered  to  reft  or  recruit  from  a  conftant  fucceflion 
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1  Henry's  Hift.  vi.  584.  From  the  rental  of  the  great 
church  benefices  at  the  general  affumption,  ft  appears  that  the 
rent  referved  in  wheat  bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  other 
grain.  Keith's  Hift.  App.  182. 
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book  of  annual  crops*  The  reft  was  abandoned  t$  p^t 
ture  and  watte ;  or  ploughed  up  in  feparate  pot- 
l(>>7-  tions,  at  diftant  intervals,  till  each  p#rt  was  fuc- 
ceffively  exhaufted.  The  culture  of  wheat  -was 
ipoftly  confined  to  the  counties  fouth  of  the  Tay, 
where  four  bolls,  or  fixteen  buihels,  were  the  ut- 
moft  produce  of  a  Scottifh  acre ;  but  the  ufe  of  ar- 
\  tificial  graffes  was  unknown  ;  and  a  judicious  rb- 
tation  of  crops  and  fallows  was  never  pra&tfed, 
to  invigorate  or  preferve  the  nutrition  of  the  foil. 
The  rents  were  payable  in  kind,  unlefs  on  feme 
occafions  converted  into  money :  but  the  tetiant 
•  was  not  unfrequently  fupplied  with  corn,  cattle, 
and  the  implements  of  hufbandry ;  and  in  return 
for  the  feed  and  ftock,  half  the. produce  of  the  har- 
med was  appropriated  to  the  landlord  6\ 

^nufac  it  is  difficult  to  difcover,  and  would  be  curious 
rather  than  important,  to  enumerate  the  remaining 
arts  in  their  infant  ftate.  Were  we  to  believe  a 
doubtful  tradition,  the  Scots  were  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  planting  cabbages,  and  tanning 
leather,  till  civilized  and  inftru&ed  by  Cromwell's 
foldiers  in  the  fimpleft  arts.  That  they  were  in- 
debted to  the  Englifh  for  (kill  and  dexterity,  is  ex- 
tremely probable ;  but  that  they  could  fubfift 
without  cabbage,  might  furprife  the  moft  credu- 
lous ;  and  the  manufacture  of  leather  was  pra&ifed 
by  each  peafant  as  a  domeftic  art  **.    Homefpun 

*'  Donaldfon's  Hulbandvy  Anatomized,  697.    Mifcdlenia 
Aulica,  191.     See  Note  XX. 

6*  Johnfon's  Journey  to  the  Weftern  Iflandaj  Works,  x.  344. 

SJtatc  Bufinefs,  MS. 
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Woollen  fubfifted  as  a  coarfe  and  hoafehold  fnami- 
fa&ure,  in  which  each  family  was  occafionally  em- 
ployed.    Linen  of  a  coarfe  texture  had  become 
an  article  of  fuch  confiderable  exportation,  as  to 
conftitute   a  ftaple  commodity   of  the    country. 
Sohp  and  fait  works  had  been  long  erefted 6S;  the 
former,  a  declining  manufacture,  ferved  perhaps 
for  domefticconfumption ;  the  latter,  befides  a  large 
exportation,  fuppiied  an  extenfive  filhery,  which 
was:  ptofecuted  fuccefsfully,  by  the  towns  intef- 
iperfed  along  the  coaft  of  Fife,  till  the  fifhermen 
Were  moftly  ddtroyed  at  the  battle  of  Kilfyth.    An 
extehfive  fair  was  held  at  St.  Andrews,  to  which  t**** 
the  Scottifh  traders  who  frequented  Poland,  re- 
turned yearly  from  Dantzick,  where  thirty  thou- 
sand were  fuppofed  to  refide.     But  the  principal 
trade  was  maintained  with  Campvere,  where  the 
Scots,  in  return  for  peculiar  immunities,  had  long 
eftablifhed  their  ftaple  in  the  Netherlands.     Their 
exports  (till  confided  of  corn,  wool,  coal,  lead,  fait, 
fifli,  coarfe  woollen,  yarn  and  linen,  the  raw  pro- 
duce, or  tfie  rude  manufactures  of  their   native 
country  ;  their  imports  were  the  finer  manufactures, 
hardware  and  wines  of  the  continent ;  and  fuch 
was  the  confumption  of  the  laft  article,  that  three 
thoufand   tons   of  French  wines  were  feized  by 
Cromwell,  on  taking  pofTeffion  of  Leith.     At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  about  eighty  fail  of 
Clipping  belonged  to  the  Forth,  and  when  Dundee 
was  ftormed  by  Monk,   three-fcore  veffels    were  shipping 

6i  Pari.  1649.  A&  49. 
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found  in  the  harbour.'  Since  the  acceffion,  the 
trade  of  Scotland  had  undoubtedly  ehcreafed  ;  but 
x5;>7«  it  fuffered  under  the  ufurpation,  notwithftanding 
the  influx  of  money,  from  the  oppreflive  taxes  im- 
pofed  on  the  people  64. 
Literature.  Literature,  foon  after  its  revival  in  Italy,  had 
*  diflfufed  an  early  ray  on  the  nation  ;  and  while  the 
Scots  were  yet  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  life,  was  cul- 
tivated with  the  fame  ardor  with  which  the  refor- 
.  jnation  was  embraced.  While  the  learned  through- 
out Europe,  enraptured  with  claffical  models  of 
perfections,  abandoned  their  native  tongues  in  de- 
fpair,  it  is  juftly  obferved  that  the  Scottifc  writers 
were  excelled  by  none.  The  elegance  of  Boethius, 
the  friend  of  Erafmus,.and  one  of  the  earlieft  re- 
storers of  letters,  was  imitated  in  the  fucceeding 
age  by  Lefly,  biihop  of  Rofs,  and  far  furpaffed  by 
his  rival  Buchanan,  whofe  vivid  and  flexible  genius, 
adapted  equally  to  poetry  and  profe,  arofe  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fervile  conftraint  of  a  dead  language* 
and  united  an  invention  truly  poetical,  with  the 
pureft  latinity  of  the  Auguftan  age.  The  edu- 
cation or  refidence  of  the  reformed  clergy,  in  the 
proteftant  churches  of  France  and  Switzerland,  ex- 
afted  an  attention  to  the  claflical  languages,  to  the 
difregard  of  their  own  ;  and  the  Deliciae  Poetarum 
Scotorum,  to  which  the  elder  Melville  contributed, 
furnifh  an  honourable  monument  of  national  litera* 

64  Whiclock,  438— 84.  Hardwick's  State  Papers,  11.  144. 
Gumble,  44.  Baillie,  ii.  419.  Mifcellania'Aulica,  191.  where 
the  exports  are  computed  at  309,000/.  in  a  State  of  Scotland^ 
obvioufly  written  about  the  era  of  the  acceffion. 
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ture.    The  language  of  the  ancients  continued  to  boo* 
be  ufed,  and  affiduoufly  cultivated,  till  the  middle  .     ^-^ 
of  the  laft  century ;  but  the  learned,  like  the  mili-      1657. 
tary  adventurers  of  Scotland,  frequently   fought 
abroad  for  thofe  literary  rewards,  which  the  poverty 
or  religion .  of  their  country  intercepted  at  home. 
.The  two  Barclays,  Dempfter,  and  Volufenus,  or 

•  Wilfon,  taught  or  ftudied  in  the  univerfities  of 
France  and  Italy  5  and  Arthur  Johnfton,  whofe  La- 
tin poetry  has  obtained  the  fecond  rank  to  Buc- 
hanan's, fubfifted,  till  recalled  by  Charles  I.,  as  a 
phyfician  at  Paris. 

The  Scottifli  language,  defcended  from  the  fame 
gothic  original,  had  begun,  before  the  acceflion, 
to  approximate  in  writing  towards  the  Englifh 
ftandard.     The  compofitions  of  James  were  rude 

.  Bnd  pedantic ;  but  Spottifwood  was  induftrious,  in 
his  eccleiiaftical  hiftory,  to  refine  the  vernacular 
idioms  of  his  ftile.  It  is  not  eafy,  perhaps,  to  de- 
termine, whether  a  dead  language,  in  which  men 
were  initiated,  and  of  which  the  pureft  models 
were  preferved  and  ftudied,  from  their  earlieft  years, 
or  a  foreign  dialed  which  the  tongue  was  unable 
to  pronounce,  and  to  the  purity  and  preoifion  )of 
which  the  mind  was  unaccuftomed,  impofed  the 
jnoft  difficult  alternative,  or  the  fevered  conltraJnt 
on  original  genius.  Yet  at  a  time  when  the  rugged 
numbers  of  Donne  and  Johnfon  prevailed  in 
poetry,  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  gave  the  firft  Drum- 
fpecimen  of  a  rich  and  melodious  verification,  and 
difcovered  a  vein  of  tender,  unafFefted  fentiment 
jffhic\x  fucceeding  poets  have  not  difdained  to  imi- 
tate. 
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tatte.    His  tafte  was  formed  in  the  Italian  fcboolj 
and  he  pf  eceded  Denham  and  Waller  in  the  refinti- 
*§S7-      ittent  of  our  numbers  ;  though,-  like  theirs,  his  poe- 
try is  neither  always  dqual,  nor  always  eorre£h 
He  was  unfortunate  only  in  his  choice  of  a  ftanza 
in  the  Italian  fonnfct,  wfrofe  prolix  and  laboured 
uniformity  feems  but   ill-adapted  to  Englifh  verfef. 
The  mechanical  perfeftion  of  numbers  refides,  per- 
Jiaps*  in  a  due  medium  between  the  difficulty  of  the 
compofition,   and  the   unlaboured  eafe  \?hich  the 
rerfe    exhibits.      The    numerous    inflexions     of 
which  each  word  was  fufceptible  in  the  ancient 
language*,  wer$  produftiveof  uniform  terminations 
correfponding  in  found,  to  which  there  were  no 
Emits  but  the  extent  of  a  copious  tongue.     From 
the  unpremeditated  eafe  with  which  rhymes  oc- 
curred, which  abounding  almofl  beyond  computa- 
tion, it  was  more  difficult  to  fupprefs  than 'difcover, 
the  utmoft  artifice  of  inverfion  was  requisite,  to  pre- 
vent a  conftant  recurrence  of  the  fame  founds  6\ 
Inflexions  are  lefs  frequent  in  modern  languages, 
as  they  are  fupplied  by  particles  and  auxiliary  verbs ; 
but  in  the  Italian  language  they  are  ftill  fo  nu- 
merous, and  in  the  rhapfodies  of  the  iniprovifatotf, 
Juch  is  ftill  the  facility  of  its  feeble,  rhymes,  that 
an  artful  and  intricate  ftanza  is  required  to  aug- 
ment the  difficulty,  and  the  pleafure  that  refults 
from  the  difficulty  of  verfe.     But  the  Englifh  is  a 
language  fufceptible,  perhaps,  of  the  leaft  inflexion. 
Each  word  is   marked,  in  general,  with  a  Angle 
termination,  correfponding  in  found   with  a  few 

*>  See  Note  XXL 
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ethers*  tat  in  kfelf  prodti&ive  of  no  variety  nor  b  o  a* 
choice  of  rhymes.    Blank  verfe  difpieafes  as  eafy  u  %A._t 
and  prpfaic,  unlefs  in  a  few  inftances,  where  it  k      *657« 
ftftiftped  with  the  di&ioti,  imagery,  or  appropriate 
excellence  of  a  diftinguifhed  poet.     Rhyme  is  nei- 
ther too  eafy  to  occur  fortuitoufly,  nor  too  uniform, 
a^  in  the"  ancient  languages,  to  require  a  tedious  re- 
currence of  the  fame  conftru&ion.     But  the  fame 
rhymes,*  when  prolonged  through^  the  intricate  tex- 
ture of  a  fonnet,  impofe  a  ftiff,  unfuccefsful  coo- 
itraint  upon  Englifh  poetry ;  as  a  language  whofe 
qorrefponding  terminations  are  few  and  various,  is 
incapable  of  uniting  uniformity  with  graceful  eafe. 

Sir  William  Alexander,  fecretary  of  (late,  enjoy-  Alexander 
ed  a  higher  reputation  than  Drummond  in  his  time. 
His  monarchical  tragedies  are  full  of  oftentatious 
morality,  diffufed  through  fmooth,  rhetorical  ftan- 
zas,  without  a  fingle  fpark  of  celeftial  fire.  His 
poetry  was,  amply  rewarded.  -  He  was  created 
earl  of  Stirling,  with  a  grant  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  to  be  parcelled  ojut  among  an  hun- 
dred adventurers,  with  the  title  of  baronets ;  but 
the  fale  of  titles  was  a  lucrative  traffic,  and  the  fet- 
tlement  of  a  diftant  colony  was  forgotten.  . 

The  learned  Craig  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  firft  crai^ 
ireatife  on  the  feudal  law.  The  records  of  his  own 
country  were  not  then  explored j  but  his  education 
at  Paris  enabled  him  to  eompare  the  different  codes 
of  the  gothic  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  to  compile 
a  fyftem  of  feudal  law  which  fucceedmg  authors 
have  often  filently  tranfcribed.  Others  have  excelled 
in  declamation  on  the  fubjeft  7  but  none  have  united 

fuch 
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v  o  o  £  fifth  pra&fcal  utility  with  a  profound  and  cortiper- 

i_J-^r',_y  henfive  view  of  the  feudal  fyftem.     He  died  a  few 

1657.  years  after  the  acceffion. 

2rapi?ff  '    But  the  man  whofe  genius  refle&s  the  moft  difc 

Merchiiton,  .  °  .  T     * 

-tinguifhed  iuftre1  on  his  age  and  nation,  is  Napier 
of  Merchifton,  the  inventor  -  of  Logarithms.  H» 
fcientifical  genius  was  firft  applied  to  the  myfteries 
of  the  apocalypfe,  to  gratify  the  proteftants  by  a 
plain  difcovery  of  the  pope  in  Antichrift  ;  but  his 
calculations  of  the  prophefies  have  been  difproved 
by  time,  and  his  name  has  already*  outlived  the  pe- 
.  riod  which  his  pen  affigned  for  the  duration  of  the 
world.  His  fame  is  more  durably  fixed  by  the 
logarithmic  canon,  the  correfpondence  between 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  progreffions,  a  fiib- 
lime  invention  of  univerfal  utility,  the  refult  of 
patient  and  intenfe  meditation.  He  died  in  161 7, 
at  the  age  of  fixty-nine. 
Pokmicks.  From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  a  flood  of 
barbarous  polemicks  overfpread  the  nation.  The 
articles  of  Perth,  the  canons,  liturgy,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Arminius,  were  fucceeded  by  the  cove- 
nants, and  the  divine  rights  of  the  prefbyterian 
church  ;  and  when  thefe  topics  of  debate  were  ex- 
haufted,  the  pious  indignation  of  the  clergy  was; 
levelled  at  the  fe&aries,  or  againft  themfelves.  The 
univerfities  were  appropriated  to  the  moft  fanatical 
inftruftors ;  arid  the  language  and  philofophy  of 
the  fchools  \V6re  imperfe&Iy  taught,  as  fubfervient 
'to  a  fpecies  of  controverfial  divinity,  that  teemed 
with  difputatious  inveftives  againft  the  errors  of 
'  the  times.     The  poverty  of  the  Scottifh  church  is 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly  unfavourable  to.  <tbe  jnufuit  rf.letteh: 
fhe  .uw^erfities  ,make.na  pmvifion ' for  the inde«» 
pendence  and  eafe  of  a  ftudioiis  life.  ,  The  wealthy 
benefices  <&  the  JEnglifh  church  may  afford  a  final 
^t^eat,tijs.?»se|h endowed  universities,  an  interme- 
diate -faxuftuary*  for  literary  repofe ;  and  if  fcieoce 
is .pqrp>it,t;e4: to; ;flur#h$c,  atafte. for  claffical and  po-r 
iite  J^rning  i$T  &t;  leafl;  cultivated .  and  pjrefervfed. 
But  thse  vScottifh !  clergy,  who  are  .regwwgd . early,  id 
Jife  .irpm.  the  .^verfity  XQ  a  .  tetttOite.foiitude,  have 
a<?  accefs  td  th^  work&  of  the  learned,,,  nor  ;the 
means,  if  tljey  Retain  thSe  defire^iJo  improve,  and 
augnjent  the  acquisitions \which.they  have  already* 
made*  None  ar£r  illiterate.;  :biit  the  church  ha* 
not  yet.  been  diftinguifhed  by  arman  elextenfivs, 
or  profound  erudition.:!  Their  .  education  imparts. 
a  knowledge  pf  fcience^  their. trials,  at  their  ordina- 
tion, require  an  equal  proportion »  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  j  and  the  fame  parity  i&  obferyable  in  the 
learning  and  difcipline  of  the  church-*.  Btft  the 
tafte  and  fcience,  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  age 
were  abforbed  and  buried  in  the  gulph  of  religious 
controverfy.  At,  a  time  when  the  learning  of  Sel- 
den,  and  the  genius  of  Milton  confpired  to  adorn 
England,  the  Scots  were  reduced  to  fuch  writer* 
as .  Baillie,  Rutherford,  Guthrie,  and  the  two 
Gillefpies ;  and  in  the  voluminous  compilations  of 
Galderwood,  the  church  gave,  no  promife  of  the 
future  elegance,  the  difcriminating  penetration,  and 
accurate  refearch,  which  diftinguifh  the  hiftorical 
labours  of  Robertfon. 
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:  III.  The  morofe  and  fuUen  entfiufiAfm  of  ih€ 
people,  of  which  it  is  difficult  at  prefent  to  form 
***?'  am  adequate  conception,  difcriminates  the  chat ae* 
ter  and  manners  of  the  times.  Ever  fince  the  re^ 
formation,  it  was  the  misfortune  o£  the  clergy  to 
continue  obnoxious  and  hoftile  to  the  court ;  and 
their  policy,  therefore,  to  cultivate  thofe  arts  of  po- 
pularity, and  to  cherifir  that  original  fervour  of 
devotion,  from  which  an  dlablHbed  churth,  hot 
difcountenanced  by  the  civil  magiftf  bte,  never  fails^ 
to  recede.  The  opposite  policy  of  James,  w 
deprefs  the  church  and  enliven  its  devotions,  ferved 
only  to  perpetuate  an  auftere  and  fanatical  fpiiit, 
which  might  have  fubfided  in  time  from  indulgence 
and  negleft.  As  he  profeffed  to  counteract  fht 
fonaticifm  of  the  people,  by  amufing  fpe&acles, 
good  cheer  at  Chriftmas,  and  popular  games  in 
May 67,  thefe  wefre  induftrioufly  prohibited  under 
the  covenant.  Theatrical  reprefentations  were  not 
then  introduced ;  but  the  moft  innocent  amufe- 
ments,  and  the  moft  profligate  diflipation  were 
alike  profcribed.  Cards  and  dancing  were  inter- 
dicted as  the  fn'ares  of  Satan,  dangerous,  or  at 
leaft  unfuitable  to  the  "people  of  God.  The  feafts 
and  domeftic  paftimes  appropriated  to  the  winter 
folftice,  the  revels  and  public  recreations  of  the 
people,  even  the  Chriftmas  recefs  of  the  courts  of 
law,  were  fuppreflfed  as  fuperftitious :  the  fports  of 
the  field  were  forbidden  to  the  cfergy ;  nor  durft- 
the  moft  popular  indulge  in  the  moft  innocent  re- 

??  Kicg  Jarac*'*  Works,  jftf, 
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;  I^ajions,  wiihout  a  difpenfation  from  the  prefby- 
tpjry^  fot  the  prefervatioa  of  their  health  M.     The 
popple,  aftopi&ed  at-  their  own  fuccefs  in  extempo.      **#• 
rary  prayer,  were  ambitious  to  acquire  the  habituat 
iblemjiity  of  the  clergy ;  the  clergy,  to  exceed  the 
glpqifty  deportment  of  the  people ;  and  from  their 
iflBtjiaj  ^inktipn.  the  mirth  and  gaiety  of  the  na- 
tion diftppe^red.     A  pious  grimace  and  canty  the 
refult  of  an  affe&ed  devotion;  fucceeded  y  and  as 
the  rqysJifts  were  retrained,  by  the  ccciefiaftical 
courts  from  the  riotous  exceffes  of  their 'party  in 
E&glaod*  aa  universal  fe verity  ©f  manners  pr4» 
raited. 

.  The  four  and  illiberal  feverity  of  national  jnan-  Mcn&» 
ners,  however  curious  or  contemptible  to*  a  phi- 
fafbphfcai  mind,  was  neither  utterly  pernicious,  as 
fome  imagine,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  highly  bene- 
ficial to  public  morals.     Previous  to  the  accdfion* 
the  towns  were  infefted  with  conftant  tumults,  fan-' 
guinary  conflids,  frequent  affaffinations  ;  and  fuch 
were  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  ancient  Scots; 
that  concealed  armour    was    worn    at    court  *M 
Doubtlefs  their  fubfequent  intercourfe  with  thtf 
Englifli,  and  the  travels  of  their  nobility  and  adven- 
turers through  Europe,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  refinement   of  manners  :    but  when  the  co-; 
ven^tnt  was  eftablifhed,  their  deadly  feuds-difappear* 
ed  from  a  fenfe  of  religion,  or  rather  from  the  ter* 
rors  which  an  extqnfive  affociation  infpired.     In- 
terftpe*ance,  an  early  reproach,  was  retrained  i 

«*  Calderwood's  Hxft.  MS.   v.   1022.     Life  of  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair, MS. 

6?  King  James's  Works,  183. 
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profane  (wearing,  which  dfrniniflies  our  Tenfe  of 
judicial. oaths,  ..was  univerfally* 'discontinued ;  apd 
from  the^feyerity  of  national  manners,  even  the 
charaflteriftical  ardor  of  the  Scots  was  repreffed* 
The  pemfal  of.  the  fcriptures,  and  the  habits  of  re* 
Hgious  cojitiroverfy,  and  extemporary  pfcayer,  in 
which  the  people  of  each  fex,  and  of  every  condi~ 
tion,  were  eminently,  gifted,  diffufed  a  portion  of 
genial  knowledge  which  is  &&"-  preserved  -° ;  and 
it  is  obfervable,.that  thepeafatttry-are  lefs  illiterate, 
more,  acute*  inquifuive,  and  better  informed  than 
in  other  nations.  The  vices  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  clerical  cenfure,  are  thofe  from  which  the  clergy- 
are  debarred  theijifelves.  Aa  chaftity  has  been  fub- 
ftituted,  inftead  of  celibacy,  as  a  chief  ingredient 
in  the  ecclefiaftiQal  character,  fornication  has  ever, 
beenexpofed',  infchsreformedxhurchqSytothe  moffc 
feverp  perfecutiop.  It  was  not  punifhable  with 
death  as  in  England  ;  but  the  penalties  infli&ed  by 
the  legiflature,  the-  cenfures,  and. above  all  the  pen- 
ance impofed  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  mutt 
have  taught  circumfpe&ion  at  lead  to  licentious 
youth.  The  offenders  appeared  on  the  pillar,  or 
ftooi  of  repentance,  an  elevated  feat  in  the  midft  of 
the  church,  to  profefs  their  contrition  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  endure  the  acrimonious  rebukesH>f  the 
paftor.  The  adulterer's  penance  was  prolonged 
for  fix  months,  and  performed,  in  fackcloth  j  but 
the  terrors  even  of  the  flighter  penance,  have  fre-» 
quently /impelled  the  unhappy  mother  to  ftifle  the 
illegitimate  fruit  of  her  womb.     To  difcover  the 

70  Burnet,  i.  88* 
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influence  of  religion,  even  when  moft  forcible,  on  B  °v^  * 

the  minds  of  men,  it  k  fufficient  to  aflc,  whether  we  «~— v— *- 

would  truft  for  focurity  and  perfonal  protection      ,6*7' 

to  an  age  where  public  order  was  fupported,  with* 

out  the  intervention  of  the  magiftrate,  by  the  be* 

lief  of  future  retribution  alone,  or  prefer  a  period 

wherein  order  was  preferved  by  the  fole  authority  of 

the  civil  magiftrate  ;  and  the  anfwer  will  demon* 

ftrate  how  ftrong  and  coercive  is  the  authority  of 

the  laws ;  how  weak  or  tranfient  are  the  impref* 

fions  of  religion ;  and  comparatively  how  imper* 

feft  the  additional  aid  which  it  contributes  to 

government. 

If,  in  thefe  inftances  beneficial  to  morals,  fanati*  vices  of  the 
rifm  was  productive  of  pride,  hypocrify,  fuperftk  ***' 
tious  credulity,  religious  perfecution,  at\d  other 
vices  peculiar  to  the  age.  The  regenerated,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approach  perfe&ion,  indulge  in  the 
utmoft  latitude  of  fpiritual  pride.  Their  e<cft»fics 
arofe  at  times  to  infpiration  and  vifions,  in  which 
they  affe&ed  to  hold  the  moft  familiar  converfe,  an4 
to  expoftulate  in  the  moft  homely  terms  with  th? 
Deity $  andr  eceived  as  a  divine  rdponfe,  or  unen- 
ring  precept,  wbatfoever  text  or  example  occurred 
in  prayer 7\  Religious  hypocrify  .is  unknown  tQ 
the  hoheft  en&ufitfm  of  the  Muffel^ian,  but  a$ 
fear  invariably,  in  domsftic  education,  is  the 
feuroe  of  falfebood,  fo  their  hypocrify  was  con* 
traQted  voder  qarly  perfecution,  from  the  neoef- 
fity  of  diffimulatkm,  and  improved  from  the 
habitual  cant  to  which  the  mind  jeiprts,  in  thofe 

71  Livingfton'g  Life,  MS.      Lord  Hatted  Remarks    on 
Scottirti  Hill.  254. 
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intervals  of  laffitude  when  its  devotion  fubfides* 
Pride  and  hypocrify  were  ch^rifhed  by  an  af- 
furance,  that  the  chofen  are  predeftinated  never 
to  fall ;  but  fuperftitious  .  credulity  is  gratified 
by  perfecution ;  and  its  obje&s  were  discovered 
in  the  innocence  and  indigence  of  helplefs 
age.  The  belief  of  witchcraft  was  univerfal  in 
the  laft  century,  but  the  punifhment  was  more  pe- 
culiarly confined  to  Scotland.  The  old  and  infirm, 
whofe  iTole  crime  was  their  mifery,  were  feized  on 
the  moil  malevolent  and  abfurd  fufpicions,  and 
if  the  importunities  of  the  clergy  failed,  tortures, 
under  which  they  frequently  expired,  were  never 
wanting  to  extort  the  confeffion  of  an  ideal  crime. 
Whatfoever  perfons  they  accufed  in  the  frenzy  of 
defpair,  were  implicated  in  the  crime,  fearched  by 
approved  inquifitors,  to  difcover  the  fecret  tokens 
of  forcery,  and  condemned  with  their  wretched 
accufers  to  the  flames.  On  one  occafion,  thirty 
unhappy  wretches  were  convi&ed  of  witchcraft, 
and  burnt  in  Fife  ;  on  another,  fixty  of  each  fex 
were  accufed  of  the  fame  crime,  but  acquitted  by 
the  good  fenfe  of  the  Englifh  judges,  who  perceived 
that  the  accufations  were  malicious,  and  the  evi- 
dence abfurd 7*.  But  in  each  parifli  arid  congre- 
gation, the  mod  unrelenting  and  cruel  inquifition 
was  maintained  by  the  clergy  againft  an  imaginary 
crime,  and  there  are  few  villages  in  Scotland, 
where  the  flames' of  perfecution  have  not  b«en 
kindled  againft  indigent  old  age. 
chancer  In  the  laft  century,  the  military  and  adventurous 
fpirk  of  the  .Scots  was  efteemed,  and  their  lettered 

**  Whitlock,  520— a.     Bafllie. 
<  l  education 
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feducatiori  refpe&ed  abroacL     Their  national  cha- 
racter then  was  remote  from  fervility,  and  fo  ftrong- 
ly  diftinguifhed  by  their  favourite  do&rine  of  refill-       l657* 
fcnce  to  kings,  as  to  excite  the  furprife  of  Bayle 
that  a  Scotfman  was  once  beaten  for  the  oppofite 
do&rine  of  paffive  obedience  7I.     At  home,  their  situation 
fituation  under  the  covenant  was  evidently  not  un-  at  hotne, 
happy,  as  the  feverity  of  a  feudal  ariftocracy  was 
tempered  by  the  neceflity  of  conciliating  their  fup- 
port,  in   oppofidon   to  the  crown.     The  nobles, 
although  they  retained  their  jurifdidtion,  durft  not 
irritate  their  vaflals  by  unjuft  exa&ions  ;  and  their 
power  Mfas  controlled  by  the  ecclefiaftical  tribunals 
where  the  people  were  admitted*  and  might  retali- 
ate their  wrongs  on  their  oppreflive  lords.     Their 
fituation  with  refpett  to  the  comforts  of  life  was 
improved   by   the    ufurpation ;  but    the   nobiHty 
\tfere  buried  under  the  mins  of  the  throne.  The  Decline  of 
decline  and  ruin  of  ancient  families,  was  pathe-     c        y* 
tically  deplored  ;  an4  our  curiofity  is  (till  attracted 
to  the  fate  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  pre- 
ceding fcenes.     The  dukes  of  Hamilton  had  perifh- 
ed  fucceflively,  on  the  fcaffold*  and  in  the  field  ; 
their  eftates  were  appropriated  to  their  creditors, 
or  conferred  on  Englifh  officers ;  and  a  daughter 
was  the  laft  memorial  of  their  family  and  name* 
The  marquis  of  Argyle  had  retired  to  the  high- 
lands, opprefled  with  debts  and  the  public  hatred ; 
diftrufted  by  the  Englifh,  and  detefted  by  the  Scots 
for  his  compliance  with  the  times.     Montrofe  and 

u  Bayle'i  Di&,  voce  Cameron. 
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the  marquis  oiF  Huntley  had  fuffer^d  execution ; 
and  their  families  were  reduced  to  indigence,  or 
threatened  With  extinction.  ,  Loudon,  the  chancel* 
for,  lived  like  an  outlaw,  concealed  in  the  highlands, 
and  the  earls  of  Mariflial,  Eglinton,  Rothes, 
Crawford,  and  Lauderdale,  were  imprffoned  in  th'e 
Tower.  Warifton  alone,  of  the  chief  covenanters, 
obtained  favour  with  Cromwell,  and  arofe  to  a  feat 
in  his  houfe  of  peers,  and  a  place  in  the.  council  of 
ftate  in  England.  A  contemporary,  ftrtick  with 
thofe  Ridden  viciffitudes,  compofed  a  whimfical 
treatife  on  the  inftabiKty,  or  the  Staggering  State 
of  Scottifli  Statefmen  for  an  hundred  years; 
"from  the  fecret  fatirical  hiftory  of  their  lives,  to 
prove  how  rarely  their  preferment  was  acquired 
with  honour,  enjoyed  with  reputation,  or  loft 
without  ruin*4. 

Such  was  the  fituatidn  of  Scotland  during  thfe 
nfurpation  of  Cromwell,  with  whofe  government 
the  people  had  no  conneftion,  but  that  which  fut* 
fills  between  the  vanquiflied  and  their  conquerors, 
and  from  whofe  arms  they  derived  no  luftre,  but 
that  which  a  mafter  refle&s  on  his  Have.  The 
operation  of  his  government  was  to  reprefs  their 
turbulence,  and  habituate  their  minds  to  ftibordi- 
nation  and  order  ;  but  it  ferved  to  extihguifh  the 
fpirit  of  freedom,  and  prepare  the  nation  for  tftfe 
defpotirm  of  the  Stewarts  which  it  was  deftined 
to  endure.  His  government  never  was  popular; 
the  republicans  never  were  numerous  in  Scot- 

*♦  Baillie,  ii.   376.  424— 34.    Scot  of  Scrtftairet't  Stag- 
gering State  of  Scottiih  Stttefinco,  from  1550  to  1650. 
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land ;  but  the  intereft  of  Charles  feemed  to  be   book 
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•buried  in  profound  oblivion*  His  family  would. u  ^  ^ 
have  been  excluded  for  ever  from  the  throne,  if  a  ****• 
popular  government  had  been  eftablifiied  in  Eng- 
land, or  if,  from  circumftances  unconne&ed  with 
our  hiftory,  the  government  had  not  depended  on 
a  (ingle  man,  whofe  life  already  approached  its 
conclufioou 

While  the  arms  of  Cromwell  were  triumphant  ^mwrU,f 
abroad,  while  his  name  was  dreaded,  and  his  friend* 
(hip  folicited  by  the  greateft  potentates,  his  govern- 
meat  was  diftrafted  by  the  confpiracies  q{  every 
party  at  home.  His  perfon  was  expofed  to  aflaflin- 
ation  from  his  own  foldiers.  His  confcience  was 
awakened  by  the  death,  or  the  dying  reproaches  of 
his  favourite  daughter  j  and  the  tyrant  at  length 
difcovered,  that  guilty  ambition,  even  when  moft 
fuccefsful,  is  never  inacceflible  to  remorfe  and  fear.  y 
His  mind  was  opprefled  with  the  dangers  and 
cares  of  ftate.  The  appearance  of  a  ftranger  filled 
him  with  alarm,  and  hefcrutinized  his  looks  with  an 
inquifitive  and  apprehejifive  eye.  Arms  and  con* 
cealed  armour,  which  he  daily  wore,  were  infuffi- 
cient  for  his  prefervation,  and  he  never  ftirred 
abroad  unlefs  furrounded  with  guards,  never  re- 
turned by  the  fame  road,  jior  flept  above  thrice  in 
the  fame  aprtment.  A  flow  fever,  the  refult  of 
conftant  agitation,  preyed  upon  his  body,  and  de- 
generating into  a  tertian  ague,  undermined  a  cpn- 
ftitution  which  was  naturally  robuft.  The  phyy 
ficians  pronounced  his  diforder  dangerous,  and  he 
began  to  confider  his  death  as  imminent ;  but  his 
x  ha  3  fanatical 
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fanatical  chaplains  aflured  him  that  his  life  might 
yet  be  reftored  by  their  prayers.  His  original  en* 
,658-  thufiafm  prevailed  over  his  hypocrify,  which,  in 
fhe  tumults  of  the  camp,  and  amidfl:  the  bufvnefs 
of  the  cabinet,  had  been  fubftituted  in  its  ftead  j 
and  he  aflured  his  phyficians  that  his  life  was  con* 
ceded  to  the  faithful,  to  intercede  for  the  people 
its  a  mediator  with  God.  Jn  his  laft  lethargic  mo- 
ments, his  afient  was  extorted  to  the  fucceffion  of 
his  eldeft  fon  Richard  to  the  office  of  protedlor ; 
and  he  expired  at  the  age  of  fixty,  on  the  third  of 
September,  a  day  which  he  confiflered  as  propitious 
from  his.  vi&ories  at  Worcefter  and  Dunbar. 

%&&!""  ^e  ^as  ^°^n  °^  re%e^able  parents,  remotely  al- 
Jied,  <?n  his  mother's  fide,  to  the  Stewart  family, 
^nd.on  his  father's  fprung'from  a  fifter  of  Crom- 
well, the  minifter  and  vi&im  of  Henry  VJ1I.  ?%  - 
From  a  difiolute  and  licentious  youth,  he  pafled  at 
pncQ  to  the  oppofite  extreme  of  enthufiaftic  devo- 
tion ;  and  when  the  wars  commenced,'  afcended  ra- 
bidly tq  the.  natural  level  of  his  genius  and  am- 
bition. From  a  command  of  horfe,  he  rofe  to  the 
-  ^rft  ranjc  in  the  army  and.  in  the  ftate;  from  the 
pbfeyre  juid  humble  mediocrity  of  a  private  ftation, 
to  the  abfolute  dominion  and  ultimate  djfpofal  of 
Jthree  kingdoms.  To  fupplant  a  monarch,  or  to 
fubyert  the  liberties  of  a  free  people,  had  been  the 

79  Sir    Richard   Williams,  lord   Cromwell's    nephew,   and 

Oliver's  great  grandfather,,  was  the  firft  of  the  family  that  af- 

Aunedthe.  furoame  of  Crpmwcll%,  Oliver  and  his  mother,  wife, 

and  uncle,  fubferibed  Williams  alias  Cromwell,  in  the   fale  of 

,  his  paternal  eftate.     Noble's  Hill,  of  the  Cromwells. 
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lot  of  others,  but  by  combining  thefe  crimes,  he  b:0  o  k 
was  the  firft  who  brought  the  monarch  whom  he    ^7L  ^ 
had  dethroned,  to  a  public  execution,  and  reduced       |65*> 
the  people  whom  he  ferved  to  the  mod  complete 
fubje&ion.     A  magnanimous  and  daring  fpirit,  an' 
invincible  courage,  military  talents,  addrefs,  perfe- 
verance,  and  uniform  fuccefs,  were  neceffary  to 
accomplish  his  greatnefs  and  his  crimes.     But  to- 
thefe  qualities  he  added  the  mod  extravagant  en* 
thufiafm ;  the  mod  confummate  hypocrify  ;  a  pro- 
found fagacity  in  difcerning  the  characters  and  de- 
igns of  others  ;  an  impenetrable  fecrecy  in  difguif- 
iug  his  own.  From  the  diffipation  of  his  early  years,': 
he  retained  a  fpecious  franknef3,  which  degenerate 
ed  often  into  grofs  buffoonery,  but  without  which 
hypocrify  itfelf  is  of  little  avail.     His  magnanimity 
.was  naturally  imperious  and  overbearing  ;  nor  did 
he  (loop  to  diflimlilation  and  artifice  where  it  was 
poflible  to  command.     His  military  talents  are  ra- 
ther confpicuous  in  the  eitfhufiafm  with  which  he 
infpired,  and  in  the  difcipline  to  which  he  inured 
his  troops,  than  in  the  evolutions  of  the  field  or 
the  conduit-  of-  a  campaign.     His  victories  were 
due  to  their  difcipline  and  irrefiftible  valour,  and  a* 
he  entered-  into  the  army  late  in  life,  his  military 
character,  though  ftirpafled  by  none  of  his  country, 
men*  never  equalled  the  reputation  of  Conde  and 
Turenne.     If  inferior  to  Vane  in  addrefs  and  dex* 
terity,  his  vigorous  u.nderftanding  was  excelled  by 
none.    Neither  wholly  illiterate  nor  deftitute  of 
elocution,  hp  united  an  apparent  incoherence  of 
thought  and  expreflion,  with  a  cl»r  and  fteady 
h  h  4  conception 
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conception  of  his  objeft ;  and  a  prompt  decifibn  in 
the  choice  and  execution  of  his  defigns.  His  quick 
a&d  intuitive  perception  of  the.  char  afters  of  men, 
was  accompanied  with  the  rare  talent  of  employing 
their  abilities  in  the  manner  mod  advantageous  to 
himfelf  or  the  ftate.  But  the  discriminative  cba» 
rafters  of  his  genius  were  enthufiafm,  hypocrify, 
and  immoderate  ambition;  from  the  combination, 
pf  which  he  was  fitted  to  become  the  author  of  a 
jiew  left,  had  he  not  found  a  fyftem  adapted  to 
his  purpofes  and  fafhioned  to  his  hands. 

His  ambition,  however,  was  guided  by  events, 
and  like  his  talents,  appeared  to  expand  with  every 
opportunity  that  occurred.  At  one  period  it  wa$ 
confined  to  a  ribband,  a  title,  a  competent  fortune, 
and  the  command  of  the  army  ;  till  the  duplicity 
of  Charles  left  him,  he  (aid,  only  this  alternative ; 
"  If  it  is  my  head  or  the  king's  that  muft  fall,  can 
<«  I  hefitate  which  to  choofe  ?,f  If  Ireton,  a  genuine 
republican,  had  furvived,  or  the  parliament  haul  con* 
fcnted  to  a  timely  diffolution,  his  usurpation  might 
have  been  prevented ;  but  the  difiblution  of  the 
long  parliament  had  become  not  left  neceflary  for 
his  prefervation  than  the  deftru&ion  of  the  king* 
His  dpmeftic  government  was  a  reign  of  expe- 
dients, vigorous  indeed,  but  without  apian*  It 
was  believed  that  his  refources  and  arts  were  ex* 
haufted  with  his  life  j  but  to  furmount  the  original 
obftacles  tQ  his  greatnefs,  wa$  more  difficult  far 
than  to  prolong  its  duration.  His  morals  were 
irreproachable  in  private  life.  His  government 
Was  juft  and  lenient  where  his  fafety  or  imerefthad- 

no 
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no  immediate  concern,  and  although  humanity  *  <^o  * 
never  obftrufted  the  execution  of  his  defigns,  even  <-  -»l-j 
his  enemies  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  unwor-      x*sg# 
thy  of  the  crown  he  rejected,  had  he  been  born  to 
reign'     He  died  with  the  chara&er  of  the  worft 
and  greateft  man  in  modern  times,  which  with 
fome  abatements  is  ftill  preferved  5  and  as  he  en-" 
joyed  more  than  regal  power  while  alive,  he  was 
interred  with  more  than  regal  pomp  and  expence. 

His  death  was  fucceeded  by  an  unexpe&ed  calm,  **J2w 
and  the  government,  which  each  party  had  alter- 
nately confpired  to  fubvert,  feemed  for  fome  months 
to  be  upheld  by  the  terrors  of  his  name.  The 
moft  oppofite  parties  and  difcordant  fe&s  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  common  hatred  to  his  peribn  and  go* 
vernment,  but  at  his  death  they  were  neither  pre* 
pared  to  aft  nor  difpofed  to  unite*  The  new  pro- 
testor was  acknowledged  by  the  city,  the  army, 
the  navy ;  Ireland  was  fecured  by  his  brother 
Henry,  Scotland  by  Monk's  attachment  to  his 
family ;  and  the  free  fentiriients  of  the  people  of 
England  were  attefted  by  their  numerous  addrefles, 
and  the  difinterefted  tender  of  their  fortunes  and 
Jiv&.  A  young  man  educated  in  retirement, 
without  abilities,  experience,  or  an  inclination  to 
govern,  fucceeded  by  a  verbal  nomination  to  three 
kingdoms  as  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  enjoyed 
his  father's  elevation  without  the  hatred  attached 
to  his  crimes.  While  he  continued  to  govern 
without  a  parliament,  his  authority  was  preferved  ; 
but  the  moment  he  reforted  to  that  dangerous  ex* 
pedient,  Ins  power  was  undermined  by  fecret  ene* 

mies, 
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mies,  and:  his  authority  aflkulted  by  open  force. 
The  neceffities  •  of  the  ftate*  and  the  debts  or  en* 
,6sfc*  gagtments  of-  the  late  prbte&or,  required  imme- 
diate, fupplies  ;  arid  the  parliament  was  carefully 
modelled  after  its  ancient  .form,  to  fecurje  the.fup- 
port  of  the  diminutive  boroughs,  which  Cromwell 
bad  retrenched.  •  Thirty  -members,  and  among 
thefe  Argyle,  vfcxt  jet uroed  from  Scotland  ;  thirty 
from  Ireland;  sad  tht\  other  houfe,  as  it  was  con- 
-  :  tumelioufly  fly  led,  was'  comppfed  of  Cromwell's 
A"\  "peers,  Notwjjrijftanding-  thefp  precautions,  the 
fpirit  of  t.he  Qonjpipnwealth  tjegan  to  revive.  The 
mode  of  Rj.ehard?s  acceffionwas  fey^rqly  inveftigat- 
ed.  An.  ^doiowledgmept  of  his  title,  and  9f  the 
other  houfc*  waa  extofted  from  the  commons ; 
but  the  apportion,  out-jiumbered  in  thefe  ^ueftions, 
proceeded  t<6  examine*  and  impeach  his  minifters 
fpr  every  i  illegal  jtneafure  of  Cromwell's  govern- 
ment. Nor  wef  e  thefe  diifenfions  confined  to  par* 
liament  They  extended  to  his  council,  connect 
tjons,  and;  friends  Fleetwood,  his  brother-in-law, 
^nd  Deiborough  his,  uncle,  ;had  formed  a  fecret 
cabal  in  the, army,  and  maintained  an  intimate,  cor- 
rpfpondence  Y'ith  the  .  difcontented  republicans, 
©epraded  To  cpumera-fr,  3S  they  pretended,  the  violence'  of 
parliament;,  they  perfuad^d  Richard. to  aflemble 
a  council  pf  officers,  which  his  authority  w^s  never 
afterwards  able  to  diffolve.  A  remoijftrance  was 
prepared  to  feparate  the  military,  from  the  civil 
powers  with  which  the  proteftor  was  inveftedj  and 
to  confer  the  former  on  a  perfon  in  whopi-jtfee  ar- 
jny  might  confide.  '  The  parlw*em  and  th^  pro^ 
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le&or  wefe  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  military  ufurp»  book 
ation  ;  but  his  humanity  interpofed  to  prevent  the  i_  /  j 
aflaflination  of  Lambert,  and  even  his  guards  re*       **&• 
fufed  to  affift  in  arrefting  Fleetwood.     The  army 
muftered  at  St.  James's  ;  and  when  the  rude  and 
boifterous  Defborough  compelled  his  nephew  to 
diffolve  the  parliament,  the  proteftor  was  juftly 
confidered  as  dethroned.     Without  a  ftruggle  or  y 

ftipulation  for  his  perfonal  fafety,  the  meek  ufurper 
confented  to  defcend  from  the  guilty  greatnefs 
which  his  father  had  attained  $  and  in  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  a  private  ftation,  exhibited  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  the  fecurity  which  innocence  may  fome- 
times  afford  7B. 

The  principal  officers  were  defirous  to  retain  the  R«mp  parv 
three  kingdoms  under  military  government ;  the   lwncnt" 
republicans  to  revive  the  remains  of  the  long  par- 
liament, which  had  been  forcibly  difperfed,  but 
never  legally  diflblved.     About  feventy  members 
were  affembled  who  had  voted  for  the  trial,  or 
approved  the  execution  of  the  late  king.     A  coun- 
cil  of  ftate  was  chofen,  in  which  Warifton  pre- 
iided ;  Fleetwood  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  during  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe ;  b*t 
'the  officers  were  difgufted  at  a  new  model,  by    . 
which  the  rump,,  as.  it  .was  ludicroufly  termed,  of 
the   long    parliament,    endeavoured    to    recover 
poffeffion  of  the  fvyord.     Its  authority  might  have 
been  preferved  if  the  fecluded  members  had  been 

76  Clarendon's  Hift.  vi. -659.^  State  Paper*,  iii*  418,9  — 
34—6—71.    Ludlow,  ii.  165. 
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reftored  to  their  feats,  and  admitted  equally  to  p 
(hare  of  power.  The  prefbyterans,  rather  tba^ 
****•  fabmit  to  the  dominion  of  the  independents,  had 
acquiefced  with  Jefs  relu&ance  in  the  ufurpatton  of 
Cromwell  $  but  when  their  enemies  were  reftored 
to  the  power  fro#i  which  they  were  ftill  excluded, 
the  two  parlies  into  which  the  nation  was  divided, 
were  united  by  a  common  objett  and  mutual  de- 
fpair.  When  the  reign  of  the  military  (amts  was 
renewed,  a  tacit  compromise  was  eftabljfiied  be* 
iween  the  prefbyterians  and  royattfts,  whofe  ani- 
Hiofittes  were  buried  in  a  fecret  combination  to 
Feftore  their  ancient  conftitution  and  king*  The 
day  was  appointed  for  a  general  infurre&ion.  The 
king  had  arrived  at  St,  Maloes  to  attend  its  fuc* 
cefs,*1>ut  the.  confpirators  were  betrayed  by  Sir 
^Richard  Willis  ;  deterred  by  an  opportune  deteo 
tbn  of  his  treachery ;  or  prevented  by  the  vigi- 
lant precautions  of  parliament.  Sir  George  Booth, 
a  prefbyterian,  who  declared  at  Chcfter  for  a  free 
parliament,  was  furprifed  by  Lambert,  and  his 
forces  difperfed.  The  vi&ory  was  immediately 
z*pttted  by  ruinous  to  parliament ;  ultimately  conducive  to 
the  Jung's  reftotation.  Lambert,  inftru&ed  by 
Cromwell's  example,  and  influence  with  Fairfax, 
feorJefs  ambitious,  had  afpired  to  govern  by  Fleets 
wood's  means.  The  inferior  officers*  on  whom 
the  parliament  relied,  were  won  by  bis  intrigues 
and  prefents  to  concur  in  a  petition,  that  Fleetwood 
fhould  be  confirmed  in  the  fupreme  command ; 
*&nd  to  remove  all  civil  control,  that  without  a 
a  court-martial  no  officer  fhould  be  fufpended  or 
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difliniffed.   The  eotnmons  aware  of  their  own  dan-  *  °^  K 
ger,  revoked  the  commiffions  of  the  general  officers,  v-v^j 
and,  to  prevent  the  fubfiftence  of  the  army,  declared      u%* 
it  high  treafon  to  levy  money  without  the  confoot 
of  parliament ;  but  Lambert,  disregarding  thefe  fee- 
ble, yet  fatal  refolutions,  afiembled  his  troops  in 
Weftminfter;  intercepted  the    fpeaker,   and  dik 
perfed  the  members  in  their  paffage  to  the  hotrfe. 
A    committee  of  fafety  was    fifbftituted   for  the 
council  of  ftate  ;  and  thus,  within  the  fhort  fpace  of 
a  year,  the  revolutions  of  ten  preceding  years  were 
renewed j  the  parliament  was  diffohred  and   the 
prote&or  dethroned ;  the  remains  of  the  long  par- 
liament were  again  expelled,  and  the  nation  fub- 
jefted  to  military  power  ". 

From  the  preceding  fummary  of  Englifh  tranf-  ^JjjJJJL 
anions,  we  difcover  the  primary  caufes  of  the  re-  tion. 
floration  ;  that  the  prefbyterians  and  royalifts  were 
fecretly  united,  and  the  people,  wearied  Tvith  perpe- 
tual revolutions,  were  predifpofed  to  acquiefce  rn 
whatsoever  form  might  promife  permanent  ftabiirty 
to  government.  Charles,  in  the  expe&ation  of 
foreign  aid,  had  repaired  to  the  treaty  of  the  Py- 
renees, where  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  he 
firft  abjured  the  proteftant  religion,  and  was  fecret- 
ly reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome 78.  Without 
that  dangerous  facrifice,  profperity  was  about  to  re* 
turn  to  hk  family  ;  nor  did  he  perceive  that  hi* 

**  Oattntjon/vi.  654.     Philip*,  647  -r$i* 
7t  Burnet,  i.  121.    See   alio  two  rcmariable  paflhge*  ta 
Ckrcndon,  >i.  687— 9. 
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k  reftoration  wa&  preparing  in  the  fame  country  froiri 
which  the  misfortunes  of  his  father  had  originated 
***?•  Monk,  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  had  on- 

thntftw     ginally  ferved  as  a  royalift  in  Ireland,  till  recalled 
and  taken  prifoner  at  the   fiege  of  Namptwicfb 
When  releafed  from  the  Tower,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  he  was  employed  by  parliament  in  the 
reduftion  of  Ireland,  but  if  he  afted  from  neceflity 
againfl  Ormond,  he  fought  from  choice   againft 
Charles  in   Scotland 79.     His  underftanding  was 
naturally  cool,  though  fluggifh,  uninfe&ed  with 
enthufiafm  j  his  difpofition  was  referved  and  fulleri, 
addifted  to  avarice  rather  than  ambition,  and  from 
habitual  taciturnity,  his  diflimulation  equalled  that 
of  the  moft  religious  hypocrite f0.     On  Richard's 
And  fitua-    abdication,  his  fituation  became  every  way  preca* 
rious  and  difficult.     His  original  attachment  to  mo- 
narchy had  long  excited  the  expe&ationg  of  the 
royalifts,  and  -the  diflruft  of  parliament ;    his  pre* 
fent  authority  incurred  the  jealoufy  of  Lambert, 
his  former  rival,  and  whichfoever  party  prevailed, 
he  might  expeft  to  be  difplaced.     His  brother,  a 
clergyman,    was   employed    to   communicate  the 
offers  of  Charles,  and  if  we  believe  the  apologetical 
memoirs  of  his  chaplains,  he  was  perfuaded  to  co- 
operate with  Booth,  and  had  prepared  a  declaration 

79  Not  from  neceflity,  as  he  retnrned  from  Ireland  in  1649, 
and  remained  unemployed  till  next  year,  when  he  accepted  a 
commiffion  againft  Charles  II.  in  Scotland.  Skinner,  Pref.  49. 

8*  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  iii.  679—83.  Hift  vi,  701. 
Burnet.    P.  Orleans. 
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for  a  free  parliament,  wheormtelligence  arrived  thdt  boo* 
the  infurre&ion  was -fiipprefled.  His  brother  was  .  VL  ^ 
diftniffed  with  aflurances/  to  encourage  the)  long  »*5*- 
parliament  in,  ks  oppofition8'  to  Lambert;  but 
when  it  was  forcibly  diffolved,  there  was  no  fafety 
in  remaining  neutral,  and  no  room  to  deliberate 
in  his  choice.  He  declared  for  parliament  without  Decjam** 
hefitation ;  cafliiered  the  officers  whofe  attachment  pai 
he  fufpe&ed,  replaced  fuch  as  the  new  model  had 
lately  fuperfeded,  and  collecting  his  Scattered  forces, 
prepared  the -army  to  march  into  England.  The 
expedition  was  encouraged  by  the  prefbyterians, 
the  royalifts,  and  the  independents  themfeives, 
whofe  diminutive  parliament  the  army  had  diffolved. 
But  he  protefted  with  folemn  imprecations,  that 
the  ultimate  and  foie  motive  of  his  heart .  was  to 
re-eftablilh  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  commonwealth,  which  he  had 
fworn  to  defend.  His  forces  were  haftily  affembled 
at  Coldftream,  on  Lambert's  approach  to  New- 
caftlfe ;  and  he  reprefented  to  a  convention  which 
he  fummoned,  of  the  Scottifh  eftates,  that  he  had 
received  a  call  from  heaven  and  earth,  to  march  in- 
to England  and  adjuft  the  government ;  recom- 
mended the  tranquillity  of  the  country  to  their 
care,  and  required  the  advance  of  fix  months* 
maintenance  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  troops.  His 
fuppofed  defigns  were  received  with  implicit  credit. 

81  Price.  Skluner.  Gumble.  Clarendon's  narrative  that 
his  brother  was  difmifTed  without  explanation,  becaufe  he  com- 
municated hi»  objsd  to  Monk's  chaplain,  i«  evidently  er- 
roneous. 

His 
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l  oo  k  Hk  pobHc  profeffions  were  afcribed  to  the  neceffU 
u-viw  rics  of  hit  fituation  $  and  the  fuppHes  were  accom* 
**&-  panied  with  the  offer  of  an  army  of  twenty-thou* 
find  men,  which  he  declined  at  dangerous  or  offeo* 
five  to  England ;  but  declared  his  intention  to  re- 
tire to  Stirling  if  overpowered  by  Lambert,  and  to 
arm  the  whole  nation  in  his  defence  '*.  His  treat- 
fury  and  troops  were  entire,  but  of  twelve  thou- 
iand  veterans,  as  a  part  was  neceflary  to  preferve 
the  fubjeftion  of  Scotland,  (even  thoufand  were  the 
utmoft  that  could  be  fpared.  As  if  inclined  to  an 
accommodation,  his  commiflioners  were  lent  to  the 
committee  of  lafety,  but  when  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, he  difa vowed  their  authority,  and  renewed 
his  negociations  with  the  unwary  Lambert,  whole 
army  was  reduced  to  free  quarters  and  ready  to 
difperfis* 
jviiamem  While  Monk  remained  on  the  horde**,  Hade- 
f*°fed".  rig  ***&  Morely  were  admitted  into  Portfmouth, 
and  Lawfon  entered  the  river  with  his  fleet,  and 
declared  for  parliament.  The  regiments  ftatio&ed 
at  Weftminfter  revolted  at  the  mitigation  of  their 
former  commanders $  and  as  the  city  was  filled 
with  confpiracies  and  tumults,  the  committee  of 
lafety  was  reduced  to  defpair.  Their  troops  wete 
without  pay,  for  the  current  taxes  had  nearly  ex- 
pired- The  counties  refufed  to  contribute,  and 
began  to  remonftrate  agamft  die  government  of 
the  fword*  In  this  extremity  it  was  dangerous  to 
I  affemble  the  discontented  troops j  and  Fleetwood, 

•*  Clar.  ii.  702.    Cumbk,  148.    BailUe,  12.  437,  8. 
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tihofe  imbecility  was  now  confpicuous,  proftrate  on  b  o  o  k 
die  ground,  and  abandoned  to  unavailing  prayer,  ^    ',^ 
was  incapable  of  a  fmgle  vigorous  attempt  for     *659« 
their  preservation.     On  the  approach  of  Hazlerig 
and  Moriey,  the  remains  of  the  long  parliament 
wem  invited  to  refume  the  government,  and  re- 
ftored  to  their  feats.     Orders  were  i£Tued  for  Lam- 
bert's   forces  to  difperfe  into   quarters j  and  as 
Fairfax  occupied  York  in  his  rear,  that  unfortunate 
general,  who  had  negleded  during  a  deceitful  treaty 
to  .march  into  Scotland,  was  abandoned  by  his 
army,  which,  without  pay,  it  was  impoflible  to 
retain.    Without    expe&ing   inftru&ions,   Monk      ,'f^ 
continued  his  march  to  the  capital,  amidft  accla- 
mations and  addrefles  for  a  free  parliament,  under 
which  the  prefbyterians  diffembJed  their  ardent 
defire  to  reftore  the  king.     The  returning  loyalty 
of  the  nation  was  too  obvious  to  be  miftakeil; 
but  he  ftill  preferved  an  impenetrable  difguife;  de- 
clined  the   invitation  of  Fairfax  to  declare  for 
Charles;  and  entered  the  capital  while  each  party 
remained  in  filent  expe&ation  and  fufpenfe. 

The  firft  fervice  impofed  by  parliament  was  to  re-  MonVs 
duce  the  refraftory  city  to  fubje&on.  Whether,  ™£$?9 
as  his  friends  affert,  he  folicited  the  ungracious 
talk  to  render  the  people  irreconcilable  to  govern* 
tnent,  or  recolledted  how  odious  the  parliament  had 
become  8%  his  dtffimulation  was  prolonged  when 
the  city  was  firmly  attached  to  his  intereft,  and 
the  excluded  members  reftored  to  their  feats.    His 

13  Price,  71—9.  98.    Clar.  vl.  71$ 
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ambiguous  conduit  was  dire&ed  by  events,  afed  if 
;nay  be  juftly  queftioned  whether  he  meant  from 
.1660.  |{je  beginning  to  recall  the  Jdng,  or  in  imitation  of 
Cromwell,  to  affume  the  fupreme  authority,  from 
which,  when  invited  by  the  independents,  and  the 
affurancaof  fupport  from  Mazarine,  he  was  deterred; 
according  to  Locke,  by  the  indirect  accufatkm  of 
Afliley  Cooper  in  the  council  of  ftatey  and  com- 
pelled to  transfer  the  command  of  the  army  to  fe- 
curer  hands 84.  His  declaration  for  a  free  parlia- 
ment is  confidered  as  the  firft  certain  indication  of 
his  defigns.  But  he  declined  all  intercourfe  or  cor- 
refpondence  with  Charles,  as  if  ftill  irrefolute, 
till  the  returns  tof  royalifts  and  prefbyterians  at  the 
general  eleftions,  on  a  final  diffolution  of  the  long 
parliament,  had  already  fecured  the  reftoration  of 
the  throne.  The  fleet  was  already  prepared  by 
Montague  to  declare  for  Charles;  lord  Broghill 
and  Coot  had  invited  him  to  Ireland ;  the  council 
of  ft^te  and  the  leading  preibyterians  had  feparately 
tendered  their  fervices  aiid  concurred  in  his  fupport* 
when  Grenvitle  was  at  length  admitted  to  a  iectet 
.  interview  with  Monk  his  kinfman,  and  difpatched 
with  a  verbal  affurance  of  his  attachment  to  the  king, 
He  recommended  a  declaration  of  unconditional 
amnefty,  and  a  free  toleration  ;  but  proposals  irre- 
concilable to  the  views  of  court  were  evaded  by 
referring  to  the  approaching  parliament,  the  ex- 
ceptions to  be  made  from  a  general  pardon, 
»nd  the  indulgence  to  be  granted  to   religious 

**  See  Note  XXL  '''     '    * 
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fe&tf  *f*    'Ithe&cottiih  clergy,  never  inattentive  to   book 
the  interefts  of  their  church,  had   commiflioned  ^  yh  ^ 
Sharp,  a  man  of  keen  and  buftiing  a&ivity,  but  of      tffcx 
moderate  learning,  toriegociate  for  the  introduction 
of  the  king  on  the  terms  of  the  covenant ;  but  their 
confidence  was  placed  in  a  faithlefs  emiffary,  and 
the  nation1  was  transferred  to  Charles  by  its  rigid 
Conqueror,  without  conditions  or  an  affurance  of 
pardon.  . 

.  The  diffimulation  of  Monk  was  prefer ved  to  the  Acaor*ion. 
lafh  Grenville,  on  his  return,  was  introduced 
after  a  private  interview,  as  a  ftranger  to  his  kinf- 
man  in  the  council  of  ftate  ;  and  on  producing  the 
king's  letters,  committed  at  firft  to  the  cuftody  of 
the  guards.  When  the  new  parliament  affembled* 
the  peers  rfcfumed  their  fun&ions  and  hereditary 
feats*  The  enthufiafm  of  the  nation  had  entirely 
fubfided ;  and  the  republicans,  whofe  zeal  was  no 
longer  fupported  by  fuccefs,  were  abandoned  to 
defpair.  The  prelbyterians  and  royalifts  of  whom 
the  parliament  confided,  concurred  in  the. fame 
defign  to  reftore  the  king ;  but,  frorp  the  filence 
and  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  general,  durft  not 
venture  even  to  fuggeft  his  name.  When  their 
complexion  was  no  longer  doubtful,  Grenville* 
his  meffenger,  was  introduced  amidft  the  loudeffc 
acclamations  of  the  two  hpufes,  with  letters  and 
a  conciliatory  declaration,  which  were  eagerly  re- 
ceived j  and  *  to  fatisfy  the  impatience  of  the  nation, 

85  Clar.  vi.  737.  Clarendon's  fubterfuge,  in  referring  to  par- 
liament whatever  the  king  or  himfelf  was  unwilling  to  grant, 
but  unable  to  rcfufe,  was  certainly  not  unexceptionably  finccre. 

1 1  %  immediately 
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immediately  publifhed*  The  conftitution  was  t& 
eftablilhed  in  the  three  branches  of  the  legiflature 
j66o.  by  an  unanimous  vote.  A  motion  to  confider  on 
.what  conditions  they  fhould  receive  the  king,  was 
over-ruled  by  an  artful  declaration  of  Monk,  that 
he  was  no  longer  refponfible  for  the  obedience  of 
the  army,  or  the  public  tranquillity,  if  a  delay  inter- 
vened. Without  any  previous  limitations  on  his 
power,  the  king  was  folemnly  proclaimed  in  pre- 
sence of  the  lords  and  commons,  with  the  mod 
fincere  demonftrations  of  national  joy.  His  depar- 
ture from  Breda  was  accelerated  by  daily  addrefies 
from  his  fubjedts  j  and  foreign  nations,  admonifhed 
by  their  fudden  tranfition  to  loyalty,  were  eager  to 
congratulate  a  prince  whom  they  had  treated 
hitherto  with  rude  negleft.  At  the  Hague  he  was 
invited  by  a  committee  from  each  houfe,  to  return 
to  the  quiet  pofleffion  of  his  kingdom,  and  em- 
barking in  Montague's  fleet,  was  received  at  Dover 
by  Monk,  whom  he  embraced  and  decorated  with 
the  enfigns  of  the  garter.  His  entrance  into  the 
Capital  was  delayed  till  his  birth-day  ;  and  after 
twenty  years  of  domeftic  wars,  he  was  reftored 
without  bloodfhed,  amidfl:  the  joyful  acclamations, 
of  his  fubje&s,  to  his  paternaj  throne.   > 
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NOTE  I.    p,  29. 


^pHIS  Angular  fa&  'might  be  illuftrated  from  the  ftatutes 
'  •**  themfelves,  of  which  fome  are  enafted  at  the  king's 
requeft;  James  I.  ch.  125.  James  II.  ch.  62.  Black 
Afts ;  others  by  the  three  eflates,  without  his  concur- 
rence ;  and  thefe  are  either  limitations  on  his  prerogative, 
or  injunctions  for  his  conduct  See  Pari.  James  I. 
ch.  133.  James  II.  ch.  2.  64—7,  8,  9,  70,  1— 9.  90. 
James  III.  ch.  80.  Black  A&s,  ch.  too.  James  IV. 
ch.  6.  Inftances  might  be  multiplied  in  abundance  to 
ihew  that  fome  of  the  ftatutes  were  enacted  by  the  king 
and  eftates,  others  by  the  eftates  themfelves. 

The  fa£t,  were  the  ftatutes  obfcure  or  doubtful,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  James,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  commons  at 
Whitehall.  He  obferves ;  "  it  has  Ukewife  been  objected 
«  that,  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  the  king  has  not  a  ne- 
M  gative  voice,  but  ipuft  paft  the  laws  agreed  on  by  the 
«  lords  and  commons.  I  can  aflbre  you  that  the  form  of 
€*  parliament  there  is  nothing  inclined  to  popularity. 
«<  About  twenty  days  before  parliament,  proclamation 
"is  made  to  deliver  to  the  king's  clerk-regifter  all  bills' to 
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«  be  exhibited  that  feffiqrk  Then  are  they  brought  tot  the 
«  king,  to  be  pentfed  and  considered  of  by  him ;  and  only 
«  fuch  as  I  allow  of  are  put  into  (he  chancellor's  hands* 
« to  be  propofed  to  parliament.-*— Befides,  when  they 
<c  Y&vepaJfedth&farJaW)  they  are  prefentcd  to  me,  and 
«  I,  with  my  fceptre  put  into  my  hand  by  the  chancellor, 
.  <s  mu/tfay  I  ratify  and  approve  all  things  done  in  this 
<*  prefent  parliament ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  I  diflike, 
u  they  rafe  it  out  before.  If  tki&"  he  concludes,  "  may  be 
*c  called  a  negative  voice,  then  I  have  one,  I  am  fure^  fa 
<f  that  parliament." 


NOTE   II.    p.  54. 

Of  thefe  letters,  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth,  are  to  feme 
unknown  correfpondent,  the  fecond  is  to  Logan's  fervane, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  earl  of  Gewrie.    1.  It  is  obfervable 
that  the  letters,  the  fecond  excepted,  have  no  direflrion, 
.  as  if  Logan  were  fo  incautious  as  to  fubferibe  his  own 
name,  yet  at  the  fame  time  fo  guarded  as  not  to  prefix 
his  correfpondent's  addrefs.     i.  The  firft  letter  is  dated 
atFaftcaftlc,  July  i8th,  1600,  and  difpatched  by  Laird 
Bowr,  the  fervant,  to  his  unknown  correfpondent.    From 
^  paffage  in  the  fifth  letter,   requefting  him  to  accompany 
Gpwrie  and  his  brother  in  a  boat  to  Faftcaftle,  this  un-. 
known  perfon  muft  have  refided  near  Perth,     Yet,  on  thp 
fame  day,  July  1 8th,  Logan  writes  from  the  Canongate, 
defiring  his  fervant  to  haften  We/f,  as  he  was  ill  at  eafe, 
Not   to  mention  the  improbability  of  his  writing  from 
Edinburgh,  to  the  fervant  whom  he  had  difpatched  that 
day  from  Faftcaftle,  the  correfpondent  to  whom  Bowr 
was  fent,  as  he  was  ordered  to  haften  Weft,  muft  have 
refided  in   the   Eaft    country,   where  Logan,  inftcad  of 
writing,  might  have  feen   him  that  day  on  his   road  to 
Udi»}nirght      jj.  In  his  fecpnd  letter,  Logan  intimates 
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the  plot,  and  the  eft  ate  of  Dirleton  which  he  ex'pecTfed 
as  the  reward,  to  Bowr  who  was  utterly  unable  fb  read> 
and  muft  have'  applied  to  the  firft  perfon  he  met  to  explain 
its  contents.  Bowr,  according  to  Logan's  indictment; 
Hterarum  prorfus  ignarus,  Georgii  Sprot  opera  in  legendb 
fcriptis  omnibus  ad  eum  minis  vel  pertinentibus,  utebatur.* 
Arnot's  Criminal  Trials,  375.  This,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon, 
is  altogether  ftrange.  It  is  alonte  a  fufficient  detection, 
not  to  be  explained  by  the"  capricious  character  of  Logan; 
which  might  have  led  him  to-  felect  fuch  an  illiterate 
perfon  for  his  confident,  but  never  for  his  correfpondent; 
4,  The  fourth  letter  is  an  anfwer  to  one  from  Gowrie, 
received  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Cromarty,  116. 
Arnot,  49.  But  Ae  anfwer  is  written  on  the  29th  of 
that  month,  as  if  the  plot  could  have  admitted  of  fuch 
a  long  delay.  Bowr,  the  meffenger,  returned  from  Gowrie 
within  five  days,  on  the  third  or  fourth  of  Auguft.  The 
confpftacy  took  place  on  the  fifth/ of  which  Logan  muft 
have  been  apprifed  by  Bowr  on  die  preceding  day.  But 
inftead  of  waiting  at  Faftcaftle,  as  his  letter  had  con- 
certed, to  receive  Gowrie  or  the  king  his  prifoner,  or  to 
fhelter  himfelf  if  fufpefted,  he  went  to  Lothian,  fays- 
Sprott,  the  morning  after  Bowr's  return,  and  remained 
there  till  the  eleventh.  Crom.  117.  Abbot,  143.  Thefe 
inconfiftencies  are  thus  explained  :  The  letter  inferted  in 
Sprott's  confeffion  is  without  a  date  •,  but  at  the  diftance-o£ 
two  years,  when  it  was  forged  anew,  and  .fupplied  wjtb, 
a  date  to  correfpond  with  the  other  letters,  Sprott'a. 
confeflion  was  overlooked ;  and  as  Gowrie's  letter  was* 
fuppreffed,  botli  were  contradicted. 

That  the  forgery  may  be  more  clearly  afcertained  bf 
comparifon,  the  different  editions  of  the  fame  letter  to 
Gowrie  are  fubjoined-,  and  from  thefe  the  forgery, 
of  Logan's  letters  can  admit  of  no  difpute.  But  a 
fictitious  may  be  engrafted  on  a  real  plot  5  and  •  the 
prefent    detection,    therefore,    reflects    no     additional 
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Kgjit  or  difcredit  on  the  Gowrie  confpiracy.  The 
jnoft  probable,  and  the  only  fatisfadory  explanation 
of  that  obfcure  tranfacUon,  is  contained  in  the  hiftorkal 
difiertation  annexed  to  this  volume*  fof  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  friendfhip  of  a  learned  and  ingenious 
writer,  whofe  refearches  into  the  antiquities,  have  re- 
vealed the  genuine  hiftory  of  his  country,  and  the  real 
origin  of  European  nations.  When  I  mentiop  Mr. 
Pinfcerton,  -the  reader  may  have  caufe  to  regret,  that  in 
this  work  I  have  anticipated  a  part  of  his  extenfive  plan  for 
the  hiftory  of  Scotland. 


Letter  from  Logan  of  Rejlalrig  to  the  earl  ofG&wrie,  as  «f- 
ferted  in  Sprotfs  confeffion  and  indiEtmenU  From  Abbot t 
p.  40.  49- 

«  My  lord,  my  moft  humble  dutie  and  fervice  hartily, 
«  remembered.  At  the  receit  of  your  lordfliip's  letter 
€t  I  am  fo  comforted,  that  I  can  neither  utter  my  joy 
«f  nor  finde  myfelfe  fufficiently  able  to  requite  your  lord- 
'*  fliip  with  due  thanks.  And  perfuade  your  lordfliip  in 
"  that  matter,  I  (hall  be"  as  forward  for  your  lordfliip's 
"  honour  as  if  it  were  mine  ownc  caufe.  And  I  thinke 
"  there  is  no  living  chriftian  that  would  not  be  content  to 
«  revenge  that  machiavellian  maflacring  of  our  deare 
i€  friends ;  yea,  howbeit  it  fhould  be  to  venture  and  haz- 
"  zard  life,  lands,  and  all  other  things  elfe.  My  heart 
"  can  binde  me  to  take  part  in  that  matter,  as  your  lord- 
«  Ihip  fliall  finde  better  proofe  thereof.  But  one  thing 
«  would  be  done  :  namely,  that  your  lordfliip  fhould  be 
"  circumfpeQ  and  earneft  with  your  brother,  that  hee  be 
*<  not  rafli  in  any  fpeeches  touching  the  purpbfe  df  Padua. 
«  My  lord,  you  may  eafily  underftand  that  fuch  a  purpofe 
««  as  your  lordlhip  intendeth  cannot  be  done  raflily,  but 
*  with  deliberation.     And  I  thinke  for  myfelfe,  that  it 
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**were  moft  meet  to  hare  the  men  your  lordfliip  ipalce 
«c  of  ready  in  a  boat  or  barke,  and  addreffe  them  as  if 
u  they  were  taking  paftime    on  the  fea,  in  fuch  faire 
u  fummer  time*     And  if  your  lordfliip  could  thinke  good 
*c  either  yourfelfe  to  come  to  my  houfe  of  Failcaftle  by 
**  fea,  or  to  fend  your  brother,  I  Ihould  have  the  plac$ 
fC  very  quiet  and  well  provided,  after  your   lordfliip*s 
f  advertUement,  where  we  fhall  have  no  fcant  of  the  beft 
€€  venifon  ean  be  had  in  England.     And  no  others  Ihould 
u  have  acceffe  to  haunt  the  place  during  your  lord(hip'$ 
"  beeng  heere,  but  all  things  very  quiet.     And  if  your 
"  lordfliip  doubt  of  fafe  landing,  I  (hall  provide  all  fuch 
"  neceffaries  as  may  ferve  for  your  lordfhip's   arrivall 
"  within  a  flight  fliot  of  the  houfe.     And  perfuade  your 
"  lordfliip  you  fhall  be  as  fure  and  quiet  heere,  while  4we 
u  have  fettled  our  plot,  as  if  you  were  in  your  owne 
u  chamber  j  for  I  truft,  and  am  aflured,  we  ihall  heare 
€<  word  within  a  few  days  from  them  your  lordfliip  know- 
5'  eth  of ;  for  I  have  care  to  fee  what  flups  comes  home 
"  by  ■  •  Your  lordfliip  knoweth  I  have  kept  the  L.  BothweH 
«  quietly  in   this  houfe  in  his  greateft  extremitie,    fay 
««  both  king  and  council  what  they  liked  ;  t  hope  (if  alt 
"  things  come  to  pafle,  as  I  truft  the  (hall)  to  have  both 
*'  your  lordfliip  and  his  lordfliip  at  one  good  dinner  afore 

i  This  paflage  is  remarkable,  and  fuppofed  to  indicate  a  fecret  corref- 
pondence  with  the  English  court.  But  it  is.  omitted,  together  with  the 
preceding  allufion  to  £ngli(h  venifon,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  lette 
as  produced  at  Logan's  trial..  The  reafon  is  obvious  s  the  convenience  of 
reprefenting  Cowrie  as  encouraged  by  the  connivance  of  Elizabeth  was 
overbalanced  by  the  offence  which  it  muft  have  given  to  Cecil  and  her 
furviving  ftatefmen  j  and  was  therefore  omitted  when  the  letter  was  forged 
anew.  Arnot,  with  great  fimplicity,  quotes  this  as  a  paflage  from  a  different 
letter;  (Crim.  Trials,  p-  38.)  although  the  two  copies  differ  only  in  the 
Jitter  being  expanded,  altered,  and  improved.  Lord  Cromarty  was  more 
difmgenuous  In  tranferibing  Spro&t's  confcifion,  he  omits  the  letter  in- 
ferted  in  it,  becaufe  it  would  have  overturned  his  whole  theory.  I  owe  it 
Co  the  memory  of  phe  late  Dr.  Robertfon  to  obferve,  that  as  he  feems  never 
to  have  met  with  Abbot's  pamphlet,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  detecting 
the  forgery. 

« I  die. 
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*  I  die.  Haec  jocofe,  to  annimate  you*  lordfhip":  I  doubt 
u  not,  my  lord,  but  all  things  fhall  be  well.  And  I  art 
"  refolved  whereof  your  lordfhip  fhall  not  doubt  of  any 
«  thing  on  my  part ;  yea,  to  perill  life,  land,  honour,  and 
"  goods  \  yea,  the  hazzard  of  hell  fhall  not  affray  me  froni 
*<  that,  yea,  although  *the  fcaflbld  were  already  fet  up, 
«*  The  foomer  the  matter  were  done  it  were  tlte  better, 
"  for  the  king's  bucke-huntmg  will  be  fhonly  5  and  X 
€(  hope  it  lhall  prepare  fome  dantie  cheere  for  us  to  dine 
€t  againft  the  next  yeere.  I  remember  well,  my  lord,  and 
«'  will  never  forget  fo  long  as  I  live,  that  mirrie  fport 
«  which  your  lordfhip's  brother  told  me  of  a  nobleman 
fc  at  Padua,  for  I  thinke  that  a  parafceue  to  this  purpofe. 
**  My  lord,  thinke  nothing  that  I  commit  the  fecrecy  hereof, 
"  and  credit  to  this  bearer  ;  foV  I  dare  not  only  venture 
€€  my  life,  lands,  and  all  other  things  I  have  elf,  on  his 
"  credit,  but  I  durft  hazzard  my  foull  in  his  keeping,  if 
*c  it  were  poffible  in  earthly  men,  for  I  am  fo  perfwaded 
<*  of  his  truth  and  fidelity ;  and  I  trow  (as  your  lordfhip 
u  may  afke  him  if  it  be  true)  he  would  go  to  hell  gates 
*<  for  me ;  and  hee  is  not  beguiled  of  my  part  to  him. 
«<  And  therefore  I  doubt  not  but  this  will  perfwade  your 
*c  lordfhip  to  give  him  truft  in  this  matter  as  to  myfelfe. 
«  But  I  pray  your  lordfhip  direct  him  home  with  all 
€t  poffible  hafte,  and  give  him  flrait  command  that  he  take 
€S  not  a  wincke  fleepe  while  hee  fee  me  againe,  after  he 
u  come  from  your  lordfhip.  And  as  your  lordfhip  de- 
ft  fireth  in  your  letter  to  me,  either  rive  or  burne,  or  elfe 
cr  fend  backe  again  with  the  bearer  5  for  fo  is  the  faffion 
«  I  grant." 

The  fame  letter  as  produced  at  the  trial  of  Logoffs  remains*, 
From  Crom.  99.     Arnot^  52. 

te  My  lord,  my  mod  humble  duty  with  fervice  in  mofl 
.«  hearty  manner  remembered. ,  At  the  receipt  of  your 

«  lordfhip's 
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u  lordfhip's  letter,  I  am,fo  comforted,  efpecially  at  your 
*'  lordfhip's  purpofe  communicated  to  me  therein,  that  I, 
?<  can  neither  utter  my  joy  nor  find  myfelf  able  how  to 
Rencounter  your  lordfhip  with  due  thanks.  Indeed,  my 
"  lord,  at  my  being  laft  in  the  town,  Mr.  Alexander, 
ccyour  lordfhip's  brother,  imparted  Somewhat  of  yout 
4t  lordihip's  intention,  about  that  matter,  unto  me.  .  And' 
*'  if  I  had  not  been  bufied  about  fome  turns  of  my  own> 
'?  I  thought  to  have  come  over  to  St.  Johnfton  and  fpoken 
**  with  your  lordfhip.  Yet  always,  my  lord,  I  befeech 
u  your  lordfhip,  both  for  the  fafety  of  your  honour* 
"  credit,  and,,  more  than  that,  that, your  life,  my  life, 
"  and  the  lives  of  many  others,  who  may  perhaps  inno- 
"  cently  fmart  for  that  turn  afterwards,  in  cafe  it  be 
"  revealled  by  any,  t  and  likewife  the  utter  wracking  of  9ur 
"  lands  and  houfes,  and  extirpating  of  our  name  %  Ipok 
"  that  we  be  all  as  fure  as  ypur  lordfhip,  and  myfelf 
«<  fhall  be  for  my  own  part.  And  then  I  doubt  not  but* 
*'  with  pod's  grace,  we  fhall  bring  our  matter  to  an  fine* 
«  which  fhall  bring  the  contentment  to  us  all  that  ever 
«  wifhed  fpr  the  revenge  of  machivellian  maffacring  of 
"  our  deareft  friends.  I  doubt  not  but  Mr.  Alexander, 
"  your  lordihip's  brother,  has  informed  your  lordfhip 
«  what  courfe  I  laid  down  to  bring  all  your  co-aflbciates 
'  "  to  my  houfe  of  Faftcaftle  by  feaj  where  I  fhould  have 
«  all  materials  in  readinefs  for  their  fafe  receiving  on 
"  land  and  into  my  houfe ;  making  as  it  were  but  a 
"  manner  of  pafSng  time  in  an  bo*t  on  tlie  fea  in  thi6  fai? 
«c  fummer-tide  5  and  no  other  ftrangers  to  haunt  my  houfe 
«  while  we  had  concluded  on  the  laying  our  plot,  which  is 
**  already  devifed  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  me.  And  I  would 
«  wifh  that  your  lordfhip  would  either  come  or  fend 
«'  Mr.  Alexander  to  me,  and  thereafter  I  would  meet  your 

*  This  paffage,  not  contained  in  the  letter  as  originally  published,  fcems 
to  have  been  fy^efted  by  the  fr^4   tha;  Gowrit's  name  was  aftualJy  1 
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**  lordihip  in  Leith,  or  quietly  at  Reftalrig  j  where  wrf 
.«.'  fhould  have  prepared  an  fine  hailed  kit,  with  fugar  and 
"  cOmfeits,  and  wine ;  and  thereafter  confer  on  matte??; 
*'  and  the  fooner  we  brought  our  purpofe  to  pais  it  were 
«  the  better,  before  harveft.  Let  not  Mr.  W.  R.  »  your 
«!  old  pedagogue  ken  of  your  coming;  but  rather  would 
*<  I,  if  I  durft  be  fo  bold  to  intreat  your  iordfhip  once  td 
««  come  and  fee  my  own  houfe,  where  I  have  keeped 
«•  my  lord  Pothwell  in  his  greateft  extremities ;  fay  the 
«« king  and  his  council  what  they  would.  And  in  cafe 
*«  God  grant,  us  happy  fuccefs  in  this  errand,  I  hope  both 
«c  to  have  your  lordihip  and  his  lordihip,  with  many  others 
"of  your  lovers  and  his,  at  a-godd, dinner  before  1  die. 
«<  Always  I  hope  that  the  king's  btfek-hunting  at  Falkland 
'  «f  ^his  year  ihall  prepare  fome  dainty  chear  for  us  againft 
«« that  dinner  the  next  year,  jocofe  hoc  to  animate  your 
«  lordihip  at  this  time ;  but  afterwards  we  will  have 
*'  better  occafion  to  make  merry.  I  proteft,  my  lord, 
««  before  God,  I  wifh  nothing  with  a  better  heart  nor  to 
49  atchieve  to  that  which  your  lordihip  would  fain  attain 
€c  unto;  and  my  continual  prayer  ihall  tend  to  that  effe£t;  ^ 
"  and  with  the  large  fpending  of  my  lands,  goods,  yea, 
"  the  hazarding  of  my  life,  fliall  not  affray  me  from  that, 
*c  although  the  fcaffbld  were  already  fet  up,  before  I 
«  fhould  falfely  my  promife  to  your  lordihip,  and  per- 
u  fwade  your  lordihip  whereof.  I  trow  your  lordihip 
«« has  an  proof  of  my  conftahcie  already  or  now ;  but, 
«  my  lord,  whereas  your  lordihip  defires  in  your  letter, 
« « that   I  crave  my  lord  my  brother's  4  mind  anent  this 

?  Mr.  William  Rhind,  who  had  travelled  with  Gbwrie  as  fcis  preceptorj 
had  been  tortured  before  the  privy  council  on^  Gowric's  dcajh;  but  as 
no  information  was  obtained  from  his  confemons,  it  was  thought  advifebie. 
in  the  forgery  to  account  for  his  ignorance. 

4  Logan's  wife'e  name  was  Kerr:  if  his  brother- in-law  was  meant,  the 
Only  peer  of  that  name  was  Mark,  lord  Newbottlc,  who  poffefltd  a  third 
ci  Dirlcton,  the  eflate  which  Logan  expefttd  as  hisrewardw 

4  « matter,' 
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**  matter,  I  utterly  difaflent  from  that  that  he  ever  IhouU 
u  be  an  councellour  thereto ;  for  in  good  faith  he  will 
c<  never  help  his  friend  nor  hurt  his  foe.  Your  lordihip 
a  may  confide  more  in  this  old  man,  the  bearer  hereof, 
«*  my  man  Laird  Bour,  than  in  my  brother ;  for  I  Hppen 
H  my  life  and  all  that  I  have  elfe  in  his  hands.  And  T 
"  trow  he  would  not  fpare  to  ride  to  hell's  gate  to  pleafure 
*  me  5  and  he  is  not  beguiled  of  my  part  to  him.  Always, 
c<  my  lord,  when  your  lordihip  has  read  my  letter  deliver 
w  it  to  the  bearer  again,  that  I  may  fee  it  burnt  with  my 
c<  own  eyes.  As  I  have  fent  yofir  lordfhipV  letter  to  your 
w  lordihip  again,  for  fo  it  is  the  fafliion  I  grant 5.  And  I 
**  pray  your  lordihip  to  reft  fully  perfwaded  of  me  and 
"  all  that  I  have  promifed,  for  I  am  refolved,  howbeit,  it'  . 
€f  were  to  die  the  morn.  I  mult  intreat  your  lordihip  to 
*<  expede  Bou?  and  give  him  ftrait  dire&ions  upon  pain  of 
<c  his  life  that  he  take  never  a  wink  of  fleep  untill  he  fee 
cc  me  again,  or  elfe  he  will  utterly  undo  us.  I  have 
"  already  fent  another  letter  to  the  gentleman  your 
u  lordihip  knows,  as  the  bearer  will  ihew  your  lordihip 
€*  of  his  anfwer  and  forwardnefs  with  your  lordihip,  and 
"  I  ihall  fhew  your  lordihip  farther  at  meeting,  when  and 
"  where  your  lordihip  ihall  think  it  meeteft.  Till  which 
<c  time  and  ever,  I  commit  your  lordihip  to  the  prote&ioti 
«  of  Almighty  God. 

u  From  Gunns  Green ,  the  29  day  of  July  i6qo." 

5  This,  with  Arnot,  is  an  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  letter*.,, 
but  is  evidently  inferttd  to  account  for  a  letter  fent  to  Cowrie,  appearing 
afterwards  in  Logan's  or  his.  fervant's  po  fie  ffion.  In  the  firft  copy  it  it 
very  different,  that  Cowrie  (hould  either  deftroy  or  return  the  .letter.  Hero 
the  reafon  is,  that  as  he  had  returned  Cowrie's  letter,  which,  although  pro* 
duced  in  Sprott's  confeflion,  it  was  thought  necefiary  now  to  fupprefs- 
hit  own  Diould  alfo  be  returned  by  the  beartr. 


POSTVi 
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yOSTSCUIPT. 

"  Prays  your  lordfhip  hold  me  excufed  for  my  unfeemly 
«  letter ;  which  is  not  fo  well  written  as  mifter  were  ; 
c«  for  I  durft  not  let  any  writers  ken  of  it ;  but  took  two 
c*  fundry  idle  days  to  do  it  myfelf.  I  will  never  forget* 
«  the  good  fport  ■  that  Mr.  Alexander,  your  lordfhip's 
<c  brother  told  me  of  a  nobleman  df  Padua.  It  conies  fo 
«  oft  to  my  memory,  and  indeed  it  is  aparaftur  to  the 
€*  purpofe  we  have  in  hands 

«  Your  lordfhip's  own  fworn  arid  bunden  man  to  obey 
'*  and  ferve  with  effold  and  ever  ready  fervice,  to  his  utter 
*  power  to  his  life's  end, 

«  Sic  Subfcribitur  ^ 

"RESTALRIG." 


NOTE   III.    p.  140. 

w  I  assure  you  I  have  not  been  idle,  fo  that  I  hope  by 
u  the   next   week  I  fhall  fend   you  fome  good  affurance 

cc  of  the  advancing  of  our   preparations.- This  I  fay 

<c  not  to  make  you  precipitate  any  thing,  but  to  fhew  I 
<c  mean  to  flick  to  my  grounds,  and  that  I  expecT:  not  any 
*c  thing  can  reduce  that  people  to  their  obedience  but  only 
"force"  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  55—62.  The  negociation, 
therefore,  was  deceitful,  to  gain  time  till  a  force  was 
ready;  as  more  clearly  exprefled  in  the  fame  letter  from 
Charles  to  Hamilton.  "  As  for  dividing  the  declaration,0 
(omitting  the  opprobrious  requifition  of  the  covenant, 
Id.  44.)  "  I  find  it  mod  fit,  to  which  I  (hall  add,  that  I  am. 
"  content  to  forbear  the  latter  part  thereof  until  you 
"  you  hear  my  fleet  has  fet  fail  for  Scotland.  In  the  mean 
"  time  your  care  muft  be  how  to  diflblve  the  multitude, 

"and 
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u  and  to  poflefs  yourfelf  of  my  caftles  of  Edinburgh  and 
u  Stirling.  And  to  this  end  I  give  yOu  leave  to  flatter 
u  them  with  what  hopes  you  pleafet  fo  you  engage  me  not 
4*  Beyond  my  grounds ;  your  chief  end  being  now  to  win 
u  time  that  they  may  not  commit  public  follies  till  I  be 
Cl  ready  to  fupprefs  them.  And  fince  it  is,  as  you  well 
u  obferve,  my  own  people,  which  by  this  means  will  be 
cc  for  a  time  ruined,  fo  that  the  lofs  will  be  inevitably 
*<  mine  -7  and  this  if  I  could  efchew,  were  it  not  with  a 
*«  greater,  were  well.  But  when  I  conlider  that  not  only 
t*  now  my  crown,  but  my  reputation  for  ever  lies  at  ftake, 
**  I  mull  rather  fuffer  the  firft,"  (the  ruin  of  his  people,) 
«  that  time  will  help,  than  this  laft,"  (the  lofs  of  reputa- 
tion,) "  which  is  irreparable." 

-  Afluredly  his  crown  was  not  then  endangered ;  and 
although  his  ideal  dignity  might  fuffer  from  the  lofs  of 
an  ufurped  prerogative,  no  real  reputation  would  have, 
been  loft  with  pofterity,  by  a  formal  and  fincere  abro- 
gation of  the  liturgy,  canons  and  high  commiffion ;  by 
a  fufpenfion  of  the  five  articles,  a  prohibition  of  the  illegal 
oaths  adminiftered  to  entrants,  or  even -by  the  conceffion 
of  an  affembly  and  parliament.  The  grounds  to  which 
he  was  refolved  to  adhere,  and  beyond  which,  whatever 
his  commiffioner  might  promife  or  infinuate,  he  was  not 
to  be  engaged,  were  the  denial  of  thofe  impertinent 
and  damnable  demands.  «  This  I  have  written  to  no 
*«  other  '  end  than  to  fhew  you  I  will  rather  die  than; 
"  yield  to  thofe  impertinent  and  damnable  demands ;  for 
€i  it  is  all  one  as  to  yield  to  be  no  king  in  a  very  Ihort 
«  time."  That  is  his  fupremacy  mult  fuffer  if  the  high 
commiffion,  which  he  propofed  merely  to  regulate,  and 
the  liturgy  and  canons,  which  he  ftill  meant,  in  the 
ambiguous  ftyle  of  his  declaration,  to  introduce  "  in  a  fair 
€€  and  legal  way,"  were  abolifhed.  , 
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NOTE  IV.    p.  142. 

The  fincerity  of  thefe  conceptions  may  be  fufpe&ec! 
from  the  concluding  article  of  Hamilton's  inftru&ions* 
on  his  fecond  journey*  "  Notwithstanding  all  thefe  in- 
€€  ftru£Hons,  you  are  by  no  means  to  permit  a  prefent 
U  rupture  to  happen,  but  to  yield  any  thing,  though  < 
*«  unreafonable,  rather  than  now  to  break."  The  original 
draught  of  the  conceffions  revifed  by  himfelf,  ftill  indi- 
cates that  the  liturgy,  canons,  and  high  commiffion, 
though  revoked,  were  not  therefore  abrogated,  but  might 
be  refumed  at  a  propitious  feafon  in  a  legal  way.  Burnet's 
Mem.  9  j.  They  were  neither  to  be  abrogated  nor  exa- 
amined  by  the  affembly.  This,  conjoined  with  his  in- 
ftru&ions  to  diffolve  the  affembly  on  nullities,  evinces 
that  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  revocation  was 
intended.  A  fubfequent  letter,  fuggefting  a  verbal. cor- 
rection oi  his  declaration  to  the  affembly,  reveals  his 
intention.  "That  I  fhould  cc  not  bethought  to  defire 
« the  abolifhing  of  that  in  Scotland  which  I  approve 
"  and  maintain  in  England  (the  articles  of  Perth),  the 
«  word  content  cxpreffes  enough  my  confent  to  have 
€(  them  furceafe  for  the  prefenty  but  the  word  pleafed, 
*<  methinks,  imports  as  much  a§  if  J  defired  the  aflembly 
fc  to  take  them  away,  or  at  leaft  were  well  pleafed  that 
"  they  fhould  do  fo."  Here  the  obje£t  propofed  is  very 
different  from  the  reafon  afligned;  he  is  content  that 
the  articles  fhould  furceafe  for  the  prefent,  but  unwilling 
that  they  fhould  be  aboliflied  by  the  affembly.  Id.  93. 


NOTE   V.    p4  i6u 

TftEY  are  ftated  as  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty,  by 
May,  Salmonct,  Guthrie,  and  more  particularly  by  Bur- 
net, 
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hery  without  perceiving  that  thefe  are  the  fame  conditions 

Which   were    disavowed  by    the   Englifh   commiflioners, 

U  as  for  the  mod  part  falfe  and  flanderous,  and  no  way 

i(  agreeable  to  what  his  majefty  expreifed ."     Clarendon  % 

obferves  of  the  treaty,  "  that  the  rhoft  material  matters 

u  pafled  in  difcourfe,  and  very  little  was  committed  to 

u  writing ;  nor  did  any  two  who  were  pf efent  agree  in 

cc  the  fame  relation  pf  what  was  faid  and  done,  rldr,  what 

*c  was  worfe,  in  the  fame  Interpretation  of  what  was  com- 

w  prehended  in  writing."     And  of  the  papers  publifhed 

by  the   Scots,  he  obferves,  "that  although  every  body 

w  difavowed  the  contents,  yet  nobody  would  take  trpori 

"  him  to   publifli  a  copy  that  they  avowed  to  be  true" 

I.    123,  4.      The    conditions  were  fuppreffed,  as  May 

obferves,  in  the  adt  of  ftate  or  council  ordaining  them  to 

be  burned. 

The  Scots  obje&ecl,  that  the  preface  and  conclufion  of 
his  majefty's  declaration  were  harfh,  importing  as  if  they 
ftruck  at  monarchy  and  his  majefty's  royal  authority. 

To  which  the  king  anfwered,  that  he  had  no  fuch 
opinion  of  themj  but  required  that  the  paper  (hould 
hot  be  altered,  for  the  fake  of  his  honor  among  foreign 
nations  ;  and  urged  that  they  would  not  ftand  With  their 
king  upon  words,  if  fo  be  they  obtained.  s 

They  objefted,  that  the  declaration  containing  an  im- 
peachment of  the  affemhly  of  GlafgoW  as  pretended,  their 
accepting  it  as  a  fatisfa&iori  of  their  defires  might  be 
conftrued  a  departing  from  the  decrees  of  aflembly. 

The  king  anfwered,  that  as  he  did  not  acknowledge 
the  affembly  farther  than  that  it  had  regiftered  his  de- 
claration, fo  he  would  not  defire  his  fubje&s  of  Scotland 
*o  pafs  from  the  feid  affernbly,  or  the  decrees  thereof. 

It  was  with  all  humility  urged,  that  if  his  majefty 
would  comply  with  that  chief  defire  of  the  fubjefts,  the 
quitting  with  and  giving  up  epifcopaey,  his  majefty  might 

tot-  u  fc  k  depend 
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depend  on  as  cordial  fubje&ion  from  them  as  ever  prince 
received. 

His  majefty  anfwered,  that  having  appointed  a  free 
general  afiembly,  which  might  judge  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
matters,  and  a  parliament  wherein  the  conftitutions  of 
affembly  might  be  ratified,  he  would  not  prelimit  nor 
foreftall  his  voice. 

There  are  five  other  obje&ions,  immaterial,  or  what 
confirms  their  authenticity,  produ&ive  of  an  a&ual  alter-* 
ation  in  the  king's  declaration.  Stevenfon's  Hift.  ii.  742. 
Sanderfon,  267., 


NOTE  VI.    p.  193. 

Were  we  to  believe  the  royalifts,  lord  Balmerino  and 
Gibfon  of  Dury  tampered  with  Stewart  to  retra&  the 
charge ;  and  when  perfuaded  to  do  fo  by  an  aflurance  of 
Bfe  and  preferment,  he  was  tried  and  executed  at  the' 
inftance  of  Argyle.  (Guthrie's  Memoirs,  94.)  Such 
odious  and  complicated  treachery,  which  has  been  too 
haftily  credited,  is  difproved  by  the  original  depofitions 
before  the  committee  of  eftates  5  which,  fortunately  for 
the  memory  of  Argyle,  are  ftill  extant.  On  the  difcovery 
of  the  bond,  it  .appears  that  Montrofe,  in  a  conference 
with  one  Murray,  minifter  at  Methven,  endeavoured  to 
perfuadc  him  that  it  was  framed  in  ftri&  conformity  to 
the  covenant,  and  in  oppofition  to  thofe'who  meant  to 
create  a  diftator  and  depofe  the  king.  When  examined 
by  the  committee  of  eftates  on  this  Grange  report, 
Murray  appealed  to  Montrofe,  "who  produced  Stewart 
as  his  author.  Stewart's  original  declaration  was,  "  that 
«  when  the  earl  of  Athol  and  eight  gentlemen  (of  whom 
«  Stewart  was  one)  were  prifoners  in  Argyle's  tent  at  the 
"ford  of  Lion,  Argyle  fpoke  publicly   to  this  effeft; 

"that 
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**  that  the  eftates  had  confulted  both  lawyers  and  divines 
c<  anent  (concerning)  the  depofmg  of  the  king,  and  gotten 
w  refolution  that  it  might  be  done  in  three  cafes  5  1.  De- 
"fertion;  a.  invafion;  3.  vendition,  or  prodition  of  the 
€C  kingdom  ;  and  that  they  thought  to  have  done  it  at  the  Iqfi 
ufeJfton  of  parliament^   and  meant  to  do  it  at  the  next  fitting 
«  thereof99     Five  of  the  earl  of  Argyle's  attendants  fwore 
that  no  fuch  words  were  uttered  in  the  tent.     Stewart 
declared,  on  retracing  the  accufation,  "  that  the  earl  of 
cc  Argyle  having  fpoken  of  kings  in  general,  and  the  cafes 
u  wherein  it  is  thought  that  kings  might  be  depofed,  the 
<*  deponent  did  take  the  words  as  fpoken  of  our  king ; 
w  and  out  of  the  malicious  defign  of  revenge,  tjie  de- 
H  ponent  confefles  he  added  thefe  words,  that  the  firft 
*<  thing  die  parliament  would  have  begun  upon  was  to 
"  depofe  the  king  •,  and  ficklike  added  thefe  words,  and 
€€  however  they  had  continued  (deferred)  it,  he  feared  it 
"  was  the   firft  thing  they  would  fall  upon  at  the  next 
w  feflion,   or  the  firft  thing  that  will  be  begun  in  the 
«  next  feffion."    That  this  confeflion  was  ftriftly  true, 
appears  from  Sir  Thomas  Stewart's  original  declaration* 
When  Stewart's  information  was  tranfmitted  to  court, 
Traquair  offered  a  penfion  to  him  or  Sir  Thomas  Stewart 
if  either  would  certify  Argylc's  words  in  writing.     Sir 
Thomas  accordingly  certified,  "  that  Argyle  in  his  tent 
«  at  the  ford  of  Lion  declared,  that  it  was  agitated  at  the 
<*  parliament,    whether  or  not  a  parliament    could   be 
*'  folemn  without  die  king  or  his  commiflioner  j  andlaft 
**  it  wa*  determined  by  the  beft  divines  and  lawyers  in 
«  the  '  kingdom,  that  ane  parliament  might  be  folemn 
«  without  either  the  king  or  his  commiflioner ;  and  that 
<<  a    king  might    be   depofed,    being    found  guilty  of, 
«  1.  venditio,   a.  defcrtio,  3.  invafio."    This  declaration*  * 

^vhich  was  intercepted  on  Montrofe's  meflenger,  and 
attefted  by  Si?  Thomas  Stewart  before  the  committee  of 
eitate*,  is  a  fufEcient  proof  that  Stewart  was  apt  fuborned  \ 

k  ic  a  ■     ty. 
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by  promifes  to  retrad  the  truth*    Woodrow's  MSS.  v.  tf  6 
Folio,  N.  1 6.  25.  30.  ' 


NOTE  VII.    p.  16$. 

**  Every  attempt,"  fays  Hume,  « which  had  beert 
"  made  to  gain  the  popular  leaders,  and  by  offices  to 
"  attach  them  to  the  crown,  had  failed  of  fuccefs. — The 
'<  ambitious  and  enterprifing  patriots  difdained  to  accept 
« in  detail,  of  a  precarious  power,  while  they  deemed 
"  it  fo  eafy,  by  one  bold  and  vigorous  affault,  to  poflefs 
Cf  themfelves  fotever  of  the  entire  fovereignty."  Hift.  t. 
p.  444.  The  flighted  aflertions  of  this  judicious  hiftorian 
are  entitled  to  refpeft  :  but  I  can  difcover  no  authority 
whatever  for  the  fedulous  endeavours  of  Charles  to  gain 
the  leaders,  Or  for  their  contemptuous  disregard  of  every 
offer  which  he  made.  On  the  contrary,  Clarendon  af- 
cribes  the  failure  exprefsly  to  the  king.  The  negociation 
with  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  a  wife  meafure,  recom- 
mended and  urged  by  Hamilton.  Bedford  had  fecretly 
undertaken  the  prefetvation  of  Strafford,  to  which  Pym, 
his  friend,  would  have  probably  acceded  5  and  both  had 
engaged  to  eftablifh  the  revenue.  Clarend.  1.211.254. 
"  But  there  were  few,"  fays  Clarendon,  "  who  thought 
"  their  preferment  would  do  them  much  good,  if  Straf- 
«  ford  was  fufFeted  to  live  5  and  fo  the  continued  and 
"  renewed  violence  ih  the  profecution,  made  the  king 
«<  well  contented  that  the  putting  of  thefe  promotions  in 
«  pra&ice  (hould  be  for  a  time  fufpendcd."  p.  21a. 
Afterwards  he  explains  the  king's  averfion  to  a  change. 
"  But  the  rule  that  the  king  give  himfelf,  that  they, 
««  (Hambden,  Pym,  and  Hollis,)  fhould  firil  do  fervice, 
**  and  compafs  this  or  that  thing  for  him,  before  they 
«  fhould  receive  favour,  was  very  unreafonable  at  that 
"  time *,  and  fo  he  grew  fo  far  difobliged  and  provoked, 

« that 
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"  that  he  could  npt  in  honour  gratify  them ;  and  they 
"fo  obnoxious  and  guilty,  that  they  could  not  think 
*'  themfelves  fecure  in  his  favour."  p.  323,  Charles, 
therefore,  was  determined  not  to  admit  them  to  office, 
unlefs  previoufly  devoted  to  his  fervice  ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude, from  the  narrative  of  his  apologetical  hiftorian,  that 
Hamilton's  negociations  were  interrupted  by  the  pre* 
fervation  of  Strafford  being  required  as  a  fervice  to  be 
performed  previous  to  their  promotion. 

NOTE   VIII.    p.  209. 

The  original  depofitions  were  probably  fupprefled  in 
confequence  of  the  accommodation  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  and  are  not  now  to  be  found.  But  the 
following  notes  or  contents  of  the  depofitions  are  preferved 
\>y  Balfour  in  his  Journal  of  Parliament. 

Oifober  28,  Rege  Prefente. 

The  great  committee  for  the  late  incident  does  make 
their  report,  and  the  depofitions  taken  by  them  are  publicly 
jread  in  the  houfe. 

Captain  William  Stewart's  depofitions  of  the  1 2th  of 
O&ober,  (taken)  by  the  three  eftates,  anent  the  difcovery 
to  him  of  the  plot  by  lieutenant  colonel  Alexander  Stewart, 
vwhich  plot  was  to  be  put  in  execution  the  1  jth  of  Oftober* 

The  faid  captain  William's  fecond  depofition  taken  by 
the  committee,  little  or  nothing  differing  from  that  taken 
by  the  three  eftates,  read  lieutenant  colonel  Alexander 
Stewart's  depofitions  taken  by  the  committee  2  2d  O&o- 
\>erf  containing  a  difcourfe  contrary  in  purpofe  to  that 
which  captain  William  Stewart  deponed  he  related  to  him, 
anent  the  apprehending  the  marquis  and  Argyle,  and 
fending  them  to  the  king's  (hip,  or  elfe  (tabbing  them; 

Ktj  bu( 
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But  tfoffce&Trig  toy  lord  Ochilti:eefs  impriftmffieat  arift 
libexatioirj  ^nd  how  the  fald  Wd  had  fpoken  truth  t>f  -tfte 
marquis;  which  'was,  that  he  was  a  traitor  m  effe&*: 
this  aepdfitteti  wias  all  ebntradiiaory  to  Captain  Wiffia^i 
Stewart  s. 

The  two  Stewarts*  contradictions,  taken  tinder  their 
great  oaths  paralleled,  read. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Home's  depofition  before  the 
three  eftates  12th  O&ober,  and  his  re-examinations  before 
the  committee  23d  Oftober,  affirming  all  his  former  de» 
pofitions  to  be  truth,  wherein  there  was  much  of  the  plot 
difcovercd. 

Matthew  Hamilton's  depofition  being  read,  contradict- 
ing his  mafter  lieutenant  colonel  Alexander  Stewart, 

Lieutenant  colonel  Ludovick  Lefslie's  depofitions  read* 
tment  lieutenant  colonel  Alexander  Stewart's  going  with 
him  to  Sweden,  which  was  altogether  falfe. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Richardfon's  depofition  before  the 
committee  23d  Oftober,  anent  his  privy  conference  with 
the  earl  of  Crawford,    read. 

*  Colonel  "Lawrence  Blair,  his  depofitions  before  the 
Committee,  anent  his  difcourfes  with  the  earl  of  Crawford, 
full  of  fooleries,  read. 

Earl  of  Crawford's,  depofitions  before  the  committee, 
anent  a  difcourfe  at  dinner  in  the  earl  of  Airley's  houfe, 
concerning  a  letter  written  by  the  earl  of  Mohtrofe  to  the 
king,  wherein  he  undertakes  to  prove  the  marquis  Hamilton  a 
traitor,   read. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Hume's  feebnd  depofition  before  the 
committee  13d  O&ober,  anent  a  difcourfe  betwixt  colonel 
Cochran  and  him,  of  William  Murray's  taking  him  to  the 
king's  bed-chamber,  read. 

Captain    Robert  Kennedy,  his  depofition;  before  the 

committee    anent  his  difcourfe' with  colonel    Cochran^ 

read. 

Colonel 
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Colonel  Cochran's  depofition  under  his  own  hand, 
containing  a  conference  betwixt  William  Murray  anil 
hi(B,  anent  the  arreting  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  read. 

Item  the  committee's  interrogatories  at  Cochran  of 
his  own  depofitions,  wherein  he  contradi&s  Hume, 
read. 

William  Murray,  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  majefty** 
bed-chamber,  his  depofitions  taken  by  the  committee  25th 
Oftober,  anent  a  difcourfe  betwixt  the  earl  of  Montrofe 
and  him,  which  he  confefles  he  declared  to  his  majefty ; 
and  of  his  delivering  of  three  letters  from  the  earl  of 
Montrofe  to  the  king,  and  of  his  majefty*s  anfwer  to 
them. 

Item  the  faid  William  confefles  his  taking  of  colonel 
Cochran  to  the  king's  bed-chamber  :  but  does  not  know 
what  the  colonel  faid  to  the  king. 

Item  he  denies  many  points  of  Cochran's  depofitions 
againft  him,  anent  diverfe  difcourfes  betwixt  them. 

Item  he  denies  he  knows  any  thing  of  drawing  Hamilton 
and  Argyle  to  a  conference  in  the  king's  drawing  chamber % 
read. 

Lord  Almond's  depofitions  before  the  committee,  25th 
O&ober,  wherein  he  confefles  that  William  Murray, 
Crawford,  lord  Ogilvy,  and  Gray,  &c.  was  fuch  a  night 
at  his  houfe,  read. 

The  earl  of  Crawford's  re-examination  by  the  committee 
27th  O&ober  inilant,  read ;  wherein  he  declares  his  former 
depofitions  to  be  all  true,  but  only  fome  which  he  re* 
tra&s  \  and  in  thefe  (depofitions)  he  confefles  that  in  the 
lord  Almond's  houfe  there  was  fpeahing  amongft  them  of 
§rrefing  Hamilton  and  Argyle. 

Colonel  Cochran's  re-examinations  on  his  great  oath 
before  the  committee  27th  O&ober  inftant,  wherein  he 
declares  all  his  former  depofitions  to  be  true,  but  only 
^thefe  two  difcourfes  betwixt  William  Murray*  the  earl  of 

k  k  4  Crawford, 
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Crawford,  and  him  ;  and  the  precife  time  of  his  own  difi. 
courfe  with  the  lord  Ogilvy. 

The  committee's  interrogatories  at  Cochran,  of  his  own 
depofitions  full  of  contradi£Hons,  read. 

William  Murray's  re-examinations  by  the  committee 
27th  O&ober,  upon  his.  great  oath,  read;  wherein  hq 
denies  thefe  things  that  Crawford  and  Cochran  lays  to  his 
charge* 

Crawford  and  Cochran's  confrontations  with  William 
Murray  before  the  committee  27th  Oftober  inft.  read; 
.wherein  William  Murray  does  altogether  deny  that  ever 
he  defired  Cochran  to  go  to  the  king's  bed-chamber. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Hume's  re-examination  upon  his 
great  oath,  wherein  he  avows  all  his  former  depofition?, 
and  adds  anew  againft  the  earl  of  Crawford,  read. 

The  houfe  ordains  each  eftate  to  have  a  copy  of  thefe 
depofitions,  to  the  effeft  they  may  take  the  fame  into 
their  confideration,  and  to  meet  apart  this  day  in  th$ 
afternoon, 

jrf  November* 

The  committee  for  the  incident  make  their  report,  that 
-  according  to  the  order  of  the  houfe  they  had  called  before 
them  the  earl  of  Montrofe,  and  interrogated  him  what  he 
meant  by  thefe  words  of  his  letter :  "  that  he  would 
««  particularly  acqiiaiut;  his  majefty  with  a  bufinefs  whiqh 
«  not  only  did  concern  his  honour  in  a  high  degree,  but 
«c  the  Handing  and  footing  of  his  crown  likewife ;"  he 
faid,  what  his  meaning  was  he  had  already  declared  to  his 
majefty,  and  the  committee  from  the  parliament  on 
Saturday  Jaft,  at  Holyrood-houfe ;  he  further  declared, 
{hat-thereby  he  neither  did  intend,  neither  could  nor  wou^d 
he  wrong  any  particular  perfon  whatfoever. 

This  being  read,  under  Montrofe's  hand^  to  the  houfe, 
Jt  did  not  give  them  fatisfa&ion. 

Suc^ 
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Such  is  the  additional  evidence  which  I  have  difcovered 
jrefpe&ing  this  obfcure   tranfa&ion.     i.  It   appears  that  . 
Captain  William  Stewart  adhered'  invariably  to  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received  from  colonel  Stewart,    and 
difclofed  to  Hurry,  of  a  plot  to  arreft  Argyle  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  convey  them  on  board  a  fliip,  or  elfe  to  affaflinate 
them.  This  was  denied  by  colonel  Stewart,  whofe  evidence 
in  other  particulars  appears  to  have  been  falfe  and  con- 
tradictory.    But   it  is  confirmed  in   the   mod   material 
circumftances  by  the  a&ors  themfelves.     Crawford  and 
Cochrane  feparately  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  plot, 
defign,  or  propofal,  in  agitation,  tp  arreft  thefe  noblemen  5 
and  their  evidence,  as  it  was  given  with  relu&ance,   in- 
ftead  of  being  confuted,  is   confirmed   by  their  contra- 
dictions,    Their  evidence  feems  alfo  to  have  been  con- 
firmed by  colonel  Hume,  who  had  been  defired  to  be  in 
readinefs  that  night  of  the  incident,  (Hardwick's  Papers, 
ii.  301.)  and  from  whofe  depofition  it  is  faid  that'much 
of  the  plot  was  difcovered.    Murray,  as  might  be  expe£ted        > 
from  the    fituation  and  hiftorical  character  of  the  man, 
denies  any  knowledge  of  a  defign  to  draw  Argyle  and 
Hamilton  to  a  conference  at  court.     But  he   confefles 
that  he  introduced  Cochrane  to  a  fecret  audience,  and 
acknowledges  a   converfation  with   Montrofe   which  he 
communicated,  and  three  letters  which  he  conveyed  to 
Charles.  The  explanation  given  by  the  king  of  Cochrane's 
audience  was,  "  that  when  he  came  in  he  fhewed  me 
"  that  he  had  fome  matters  to  impart  to  me,  which  did 
€€  nearly  concern  the  welfare  of  my  affair s>  but  adjured  me 
«  not  to  reveal  them,  which  on  my  word  I  promifed  to 
"him."     Balfour,  112.     The  propofed  arreft  of  Argyle 
2nd  Hamilton  muft  appear  therefore  to  be  indifputable, 
*  when  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  Cochrane  and  Craw- 
ford.    Bu$  it  is  not  at  court  that  a  defign  is  formed,  or 
even  a  propofal  made,  to  arreft  a  nobleman,  without  the 
approbation,  or  fome  reafpn  at  leaft  to  expert  the  concur- 
rence 
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rcncc  of  the  king.  2.  No  fati$fa£tery  explanation  was 
given  of  the  letter  from  Montrofe,  "  that  he  would  pai> 
«  ticularly  acquaint  his  majefty  with  a  bufinefc  which  did 
€<  not  only  concern  his  honour  in  a  high  degree,  but  the 
u  (landing  and  footing  of  his  crown  likewife."  It  had  no 
relation  to  Stewart  the  commiflary's  accufation  of 
Argylc,  which  had  already  been  tranfmitted  to  Charles 
before  Stewart  was  tried,  I*  mult  have  referred  to 
Hamilton's  fuppofed  intercourfe  with  .the  covenanters,  or 
to  their  mutual  corxefpondence  with  the  Englifh  puritans, 
or  more  probably  to  both.  In  a  letter  publilhed  by  lord 
Hailes  (Mem.  and  Letters  ii.  124.)  Warifton  intimates  fo 
early  as  the  treaty,  (21ft  April  1641,)  that  "  his  (Charles's) 
"  mind  feems  to  be  on  fome  proje&s  here  fliortly  to 
t€  break  out ;  he  is  certainly  put  upon  this  to  ftick  on  the 
u  aft  of  oblivion,  both  for  to  fave  Traquair,  if  he  grant 
u  it,  or  to  enfnare  any  Englifh  whom  he  apprehends  to 
u  have  had  any  intercourfe  with  us,  if  he  grant  it  not.'* 
Burnet,  Warifton's  nephew,  who  could  not  well  be 
jniftaken  in  the  fa&,  informs  us  that  the  king,  in  purfuance 
evidently  of  this  defign,  had  difepvertd  the  engagement 
forged  by  Saville,  and  preffed  his  uncle  to  deliver  it  up. 
The  fa£fc  is  confirmed  by  other  hiftorians,  with  this 
addition,  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  impeachment 
which  Strafford  was  prepared  to  bring  againft  the  popular 
leaders,  when  he  was  impeached  himfelf.  (Acherly, 
Oldmixon).  Franklyn  (Annals,  906.)  and  Nalfon  (ii.  810.) 
affure  us,  that  the  information  againft  the  fix  members 
was  obtained  in  Scotland,  when  the  king  was  there  j  and 
although  the  Eikon  Bajilice  be  the  compofition  of  Gauden, 
yet,  in  the  following  paflage  it  may  contain  a  court  fecret, 
-as  it  was  written  in  conjunction  with  Duppa,  the  prince's 
tutor,  and  in  all  probability  communicated  to  Charles. 
«  I  had  difcovered,  as  I  thought,  the  unlawful  c*r- 
w  refpondence  they  (the  fix  members)  had  ufed,  and  the 
"  engagements    they    had  enteted    into   to    embroil    the 

"  kingdoms ; 
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«  kingdoms  $  of  all  which  I  miffed  but  little  to  hare  pro» 
«c  dueed  writings  under  fbmc  men's  own  hands,  who  weae 
"the  chief  contrivers  of  the  following  innovations*9 
(Charles's  Works,  650,)  This  paffage  can  apply  to  no 
engagement  (for  there  were  none  in  writing)  but  Saville's 
forgery,  which  Charles  fought  fo  eagerly,  and  "  mifle4 
"  fo  little/'  to  procure  from  Warifton.  From  theft 
paffages  it  appears  that  he  was  extremely  .felicitous* 
during  the  treaty,  to  obtain  pofleffion  of  the  forged  invita*- 
lion,  and  that  the  materials  of  his  accufation  againft  the 
fix  members  were  difcovered  inJScotland.  The  difcovery 
of  their  unlawful  correfpondence  was,  therefore,  a  prin* 
cipal  objedt  of  his  journey  5  and  when  the  authority ybf 
Clarendon  is  added,  "  that  Montrofe  infowned  hijp  of 
Cf  many  particulars  from  the'  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
«  and  that  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  no  Jefs  faulty 
u  and  falfe,  towards  his  majefty  than  Argyle,"  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt  the  fource  from  whence  his  information 
was  derived.  It  was  from  the  fame  information  of 
Montrofe  that  Hamilton  was  afterwards  arretted  at 
Oxford,  and  imprifoned  two  years  and  an  half  without  a 
trial  in  a  manner  fufficiently  to411uftrate  the  objeft  of  the 
incident. 

Colle&ively  thefe  authorities  prove  that  the  incident 
was  not  altogether  a  fiditious  plot,  and  that  the  propofed 
arreft  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  and  the  impeachment  of 
the  fix  members,  were  derived  from  the  fame  information 
of  Montrofe, 

NOTE  IX,    p.  aio.     x 

«<  That  his  majefty  be  humbly  petitioned  by  both  houfes, 

«  and  gracioufly  pleafed  to  employ  fuch  counfcllors,  am-. 

"  baffadors,  and  other  minifters,  in  managing  his  bufinefs 

<«  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  parliament,  may  confide  in  \ 

«  without  which  we  cannot  give  his  majefty  fuch  fupplies 

"   fof 
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*'  for  the  fupport  of  his  own  eftate,  norfuch  affiftance  ftf 
*€  the  proteftant  party  beyond  fea,  as  is  defired.  It  may 
«'  often  fall  out  that  the  commons  may  have  juft  cauie  to 
<« take  exception  at  fome  men  for  being  counfellors,  and 
u  yet  not  charge  thefe  men  with  crimes, .  for  there  be 
*'  grounds   of  diffidfen<?e  whi<jh  lie  not  in    proof,  &c.,? 

RufllW.  T.  438. 

Such  is  the  purport  of  almoft  every  remonftrance  or 
addrefs  from  the  commons.  But  that  were  to  put  the 
king,  it  is  faid,  into  the  handfe  of  his  enemies.  True  * 
but  it  was  the  moft  effe&ual  way  to  reconcile  them  ;  nor 
'  can  it  be  doubted  or  difputed  for  a  monent,  that  if  he  had 
fubniitted  implicitly  to  a  change  of  minifters,  and  refigned 
himfelf  without  referve  to  the  popular  leaders,  his  prero- 
gatives would  have  been  preferved,  and  his  revenues 
reftored,  or  perhaps  augmented.  But  the  king  had  not 
yet  ceafed  to  be  his  ow»  minifter,  when  the  firft  fyftematic 
<>ppofition  was  formed  againft  the  crown.  He  wanted 
minifters  devoted  to  himfelf;  and  preferred  Faikland, 
Colepepper,  Hyde,  to  the  indignation,  as  the  latter  con- 
fefles,  of  the  prevailing  party ;  "  that  any  member  fhould 
€t  prefume  to  receive  preferment  which  they  had  defigned 
f<  otherwife  to  have  difpofed  of."  Clarendon,  i.  341. 
The  very  fentiments  of  an  independent  houfe  of  commons, 
determined,  Inftead  of  receiving  a  mafter,  to  impofe  a 
popular  adminiftration  on  the  crown, 

NOTE   X.    p.  221. 

This  concert  is  acknowledged  by  Clarendon,  in  M$ 
private  memoirs  ;  nor  can  its  obje£t  be  difputed.  Clar, 
Life,  vol.  i.  in,  112.  156.  Neal,  the  puritan  hiftorian, 
relates,  that  a  few  days  after  the  king's  removal  from 
Whitehall,  it  was  refolved,  in  a  cabinet  council  at  Windfor, 
that  the  queen,  who  was  about  to  depart  with  her 
daughter  for  Holland,  fhould  carry  the  crown  jewels 
/  thither, 
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tnither,  to  pledge  for  money,  ammunition,  and  arms;  an<i 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Pope's  nuncio,  procure  4000 
foldiers  from  France  and  Spain  5  that  until  the  fuccefs  of 
her  negociations  were  determined,  the  king  (hould  avoid 
an  agreement  with  parliament,  and  endeavour  to  fecure 
pofleffion  of  Portfmouth  and  Hull,  ii.  11-  543-  Though 
I  cannot  difcover  his  authority,  Neal  is  a  writer  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  and  in  this  relation  coincides  with  the 
inadvertant  difcoveries  of  Clarendon.  The  accufation  of 
the  members  was  on  the  3d  of  January  ;  the  king  retired 
on  the  roth  from  Whitehall,  and  on  the  12th  of  January 
from  Hampton  court  to  Windfo*,  where  he  remained  till 
the  queen's  departure  on  the  9th  of  February.  Rulhw. 
v.  482.  On  the  23d  of  January  he  writes  to  Montrofe, 
in  a  letter  referring  for  particulars  to  the  meflenger,  "  I 
w  am  coufident  that  the  generofity  which  made  you  hazard 
u  fo  much  as  you  have  done  for  my  fervice  will  at  this 
u  time  induce  you  to  tejlify  your  affeclion  for  me  as  there . 
a  (hall  be  occafion."  To  teftify  his  affe&ion,  was  to  take 
up  arms  when  the  occafion  arrived,  the  only  teftimony 
Montrofe  could  give.  Wifliart's  Hift.  of  Montrofe.  So 
early  had  the  king,  determined  to  have  recourfe  to  arms. 

NOTE   XI.    p.  309. 

Dr,  Birch,  in  his  enquiry  into  the  (hare  of  Charles  in 
the  tranfa&ions  of  Glamorgan,  has  produced  two  letters, 
the  firft  of  which  Hume  has  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
obviate.  "  I  neither  have  time,"  fays  Charles  in  his  letter 
to  Glamorgan,  «  nor  do  you  defire  that  I  mould  repeat 
"  unneceffarily  thofe  things  I  have  fo  often  faid  to  you," 
After  an  aflurance  of  hisconftant  friendfhip  for  Glamorgan, 
the  more  neceffary  amidft  this  univerfal  defection,  he  pro- 
ceeds': "However  that  be,  I  am  perfuaded  that  you 
'"  cannot  doubt  but  that  I  will  perforin  all  the  injlruclions 
"  and  promifes  made  to  you  and  the  nuncio?  5  th  April  1646. 
11  This 


*** 
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^Tiis  aflurance,  fays  Hume,  relates  to  a  new  negociaticrft 
and  provifional  treaty  between  Glamorgan  and  the  Irifh* 
after  the  old  one  had  been  difavowed  by  the  king,  and 
confidered  as  annulled*  The  fuppofition  of  a  new  treaty 
Can  never  account  for  the  unremitted  afFe&ion  and  con- 
fidence which  the  king  continued  to  repofe  in  Glamorgan, 
if  the  latter  had  fo  grofsly  abufed  that  confidence,  and 
exceeded  the  limits  of  his  firft  commiflion.  But  the  fa£i 
is,  that  the  new  treaty  was  merely  a  continuance  of  the 
old.  No  new  inftru&ions  had  been  given  to  Glamorgan, 
iior  any  new  promifes  made  to  the  nuncio*  The  aflurance 
refers  to  u  thofe  things  which  the  king  had  fo  often  faid 
€t  to  Glamorgan,  and  thinks  it  therefore  unneceflary  to 
u  repeat ;"  that  is,  to  his  original  inftruftions  and 
f> romifes,  to  which,  though  difavowed  oftenfibly  by  the 
mod  folemn  proteftations,  he  ftill  adhered.  Hume's 
Hift.  vii.  note  B. 

The  fecond  letter  from  Charles  to  Glamorgan, 
Hume  has  not  attempted  to  obviate  or  evade.  "  I  have 
u  always  loved  your  per/on  and  converfation>  which  I  ardently 
**  wifh  for  at  prefent  more  than  ever,  if  it  could  be  Jiad 
€<  without  prejudice  to  you,  whofe  fafety  is  as  dear  to  me 
fC  as  my  own.  If  you  can  raife  a  large  fum  of  money 
ic  by  pawning  my  kingdoms  for  that  purpofe,  I  am  con- 
u  tent  you  mould  do  it :  and  if  I  recover  them  I  will  repay 
*c  that  money.  And  tell  the  Nuncio,  that  if  once  I  can, 
"•come -into  his  and  your  hands,  which  ought  to  be  e£- 
*<  tre'mely  wiflied  for  by  you  both,  as  well  for  the  fake  of 
€t  England  as  Ireland,  fince  all  the  reft,  as  I  fee,  defpife 
"  me,  I  will  .do  it.  And  if  I  do  not  fay  this  from  my 
ic  heart,  or  if  in  any  future  time  I  fail  you  in  this,  may  God 
i<  never  reftore  me  to  my  kingdoms  in  this  world,  nor 
•'**  give  me  eternal  happinefs  in  the  next,  to  which  I  hope 
f«  this  tribulation  -  will  conduft  me  at  laft,  after  I  hav$ 
«  fatisfied  all  obligations  to  my  friends,  to  none  of  whom 
«  I  am  fo  much  obliged  as  to  yourfelf,  whofe  merits 

"  towards 
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*  towards  me  exceed  all  expreffion."  NewcaJiU,  July  20. 
Not  to  multiply  obfervations  on  this  letter,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to    alk,   what    obligations   or    acknowledgments  J 

were  due  to  Glamorgan,  if  he  had  exceeded  his  inftruftions 
in  his  treaty  with  the  Irifh  council  at  Kilkenny  ?  or  what 
poffible  merit  could  he  poflefs  with  Charles,  unlefs  he 
had  fubmitted  to  fiich  imputation  in  order  to  preferve  his 
matter's  reputation  and  honour  ?  The  letter  attefh.  not 
only  the  moft  unbounded  affe&jon  and  confidence,  but 
the  authenticity  of  Glamorgan's  commiffions,  by  one 
which  was  ftill  more  extravagant,  to  pawn  the  three  king- 
doms for  a  fum  of  money. 

Independent   of  thefe  letters,  Clarendon's  evidence  is 

fufficient  on  the  fubjefk.  In  a  letter  to  fecretary  Nicholas* 

he  enumerates  thofe  tranfa&ions  which  he  would  not 

attempt  to  vindicate  in  his  hiftory  of  the  reign.     "  I  muft 

"  tell  you  I  care  not  how  little  I  fay  in  that  bufinefs  of 

"  Ireland,  fince  thofe  ftrange  powers  and  inftru&ions  to 

iC  your  favourite  Glamorgan,  which  appear  to  me  fo  in- 

<c  excufable  to  juftice,  piety,  and  prudence.     And  I  fear 

"  jhere  is  vtfj  much  in  that  tranfa&ion  more  than  you  or 

"  1  were  ever  thought  wife  enough  to  be  advifed  with  in. 

<c  Oh !  Mr.  fecretary,  thofe   ftratagems    have  given  me 

u  more  fad  hours  than  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  be- 

*cc  fallen  the  king,  and  look  like  the  effedts  of  God's  anger 

u  towards  us  !''  (Clar.   State  Papers,  ii.  337.)  "  I  could 

«  wifh  the  king  fliould  fadly  apply  himfelf  to  the  part  he 

"  has  to  a£,  that  is  to  fuffer  refolutely,  and  to  have  no 

"  tricks.     You  do  not  believe  that  lord  Digby  knew  of 

«  my  lord  Glamorgan's  commiffions  and  negociations  in 

w  Ireland.     I  am  confident  he  did  not ;  for  he  fhewed  me 

*c  the  copies  of  letters  which  he  had  written  to  the  king 

f<  upon  it,  whiqh  ought  not  in  good  manners  to  have 

"  been,  written,   and  I  believe  will   never  be   forgiven 

"  him."    (Id.  346.)     From  thefe  extratts  it  is  evident 

that  Clarendon  believed  the  commiffions  genuine.    That 

his 
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his  Opinion  Was  confirmed  on  inveftigating  the  fubje& 
after  the  reftoration,  is  farther  evident  from  his  filence 
refpefting  Glamorgan's  tranfa&ions  in  his  hiftory,  which 
was  finiflied  in  1 67  2,  during  his  exile.  From  a  lettef 
in  the  Biographia  Britartnica,  (iii.  p*  28.  Kippis's  edition,) 
it  appears  that  Charles  maintained,  by  means  of  Antrim, 
another  correspondence  with  the  Irifh  infurgents,  un- 
known to  Ormond. 


NOTE   XII.    p.  335. 

The  following  remarkable  paffage  from  Argyle's  de- 
fence, 1 66 1,  coincides  with  BailhVs  information,  and 
explains  the  fecret  tranfattions  of  the  times. 

When  the  defender  came  from  Ireland  to  Newcaftle, 
his  Majefty  fent  him  with  inftru&iohs  to  the  commiffioners 
in  London,  (of  which  commiffioners  the  defender  was 
one,)  to  haften  the  propofitions  5  and  privately  commanded 
the  defender  to  take  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Richmond 
and  the  marquis  of  Hertfort  anent  (refpe&ing)  what  might 
concern  his  majefty ;  and  particularly  if  it  was  fit  that 
the  Scots  army  mould  declare  for  his  majefty ;  whofe 
judgment  and  opinion  was,  (which  they  conjured  him  to 
tell  his  majefty,)  that  fuch  a  courfe  was  the  only  way  at . 
prefent  to  ruin  his  majefty ;  for  that  he  himfelf  knew  that 
neither  the  nobility  nor  gentry  of  England  who  attended 
him  at  Oxford,  wifhed  him  to  prevail  over  his  parliament 
by  the  fword  j  and  much  lefs  would  they  endure  the  Scots 
army  to  do  it  ;  and  that  it  would  make  all  England  as  one 
man  againft  him  •,  and  that  it  was  their  earned  requeft  to 
his  majefty  by  any  means  to  give  way  to  the  propofitions. 
Which  advice  he  not  only  faithfully  told  to  his  majefty 
at  Newcaftle,  and  to  many  others  there,  and  to  our 
gracious  fovereign  who  now  is,  when  he  was  in  Scotland  ; 
but  alfo  being  in  the  tower,    he  entreated  the  lieutenant 

thereof 
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therecif  to  propofe  for  Kim,  that  the  martjuis  of  Hert- 
ford, who  Was  then  alive,  mould  be  examined  on  this 
tnatter  ;  which  was  put  off  from  time  to  time  becaufe  of 
his  majefty's  great  affairs.  And  it  is  moft  certain  that  as 
rieither  independent  nor  fe&ary  was  able  to  carry  one  vote 
In  the  houfe  at  that  time,  fo  it  is  notorious  that  they  who 
tendered  his  majefty  moft  in  England,  Were  for  difbanding 
the  Scots  army;  and  his  majefty  ftaying  in  England, 
wherein  the  defender  appeals  to  the  particular  knowledge 
of  the  earls  of  Lauderdale,  Loudon,  fir  Charles  Erlkine* 
and  the  reft  of  the  commiflioncrs  then  there ;  and  it  is  of* 
truth,  which  all  know,  that  fo  little  fear,  fufpicion,  and 
jealoufy,  there  was  of  what  followed,  that  the  great  fear 
of  his4  majefty's  friends  in  both  kingdoms  was,  that  if  he 
fixed  on  his  fubje£ts~  in  Scotland  all  England  would  be 
againft  hlin,  and  probably  caft  off  his  government  and 
intereft  for  ever ;  fo  that  under  what  reprefentation  foever 
the  matter  may  now  appear,  (becaufe  of  the  fad  fequels,) 
vet  to  them  who  knfcw  the  matter  as  it  was  there  ftated, 
what  declarations  and  affurances  there  were  from  the 
parliament  of  England*  and  how  little  feaf  of  the  preva.. 
lence  of  fe&aries,  it  did  appear  to  be  an  a£t*  if  not  df* 
neceflity,  at  leaft  an  a£t  very  expedient  and  donvenient  for 
the  time.  Argyle's  Defence  againft  the  Grand  Indi£t*  « 
snent,  p.  44. 


ttOTfe   Xllt.     p.  351. 

liuM^  reje&s  the  ftory  of  the  intercepted  letter,  as  tf 
♦umour  totally  unworthy  of  credit,  firft  mentioned  by 
Roger  Coke,  a  paffionate  hiftoriari,  who  wrote  fo  late  at 
king  William's  reign  ;  yet  he  proceeds  to*  tranfcribe  from 
Carte,  lord  BroghiU's  narrative  of  the  intercepted  letter, 
as  more  worthy  of  attention.  But  it  is  obfervable, 
t\  That  Coke  was  a  member  of  the  Rota  Club  in*  1657, 

VOL*  I.  h  h  and. 
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and  that  the  report  is  mentioned  by  other  contemporaries* 
Dugdale,  p.  378.  and  Herbert,    61.  who  endeavour  in 
vain  to  difprove  it  by  arguments  draw  n  from  the  fincerity 
of  Charles,  or  the  improbability  of  his  having  rio  fecute 
mode  of  correfpondence  with  the  queen.     2.  Lord  Brog- 
hill  the  earl  of  Orrery's  narrative,  prcferyed  by  Maurice 
his  chaplain,  is  diftin£t  and  explicit.     Cromwell*  riding 
out  with  Ireton  and  Broghill,  after  the*  latter  had  relieved 
them  at  Clonmell,  obferved  repeatedly,  in  a  familiar  con- 
vcrfaticn,  that  they  had  once  a  mind  to  have  clofSd  with 
the  Icing,  and  had  he  coniulted  his  own  judgment,  or  had 
his   fervants  been  true,  he  would  have  fooled  them  all. 
Finding  them  in  a  communicative  humour,  Broghill  aiked 
an    explanation,  to    which   Cromwell    freely  anfwered, 
that  obferving  the   Scots  and  the  f>re{byferians  likely  to 
agree  with  the  king,  they  refolved  to  prevent  them  by 
obtaining  reafonable  conditions   for  themfelves.     While 
deliberating  on  the  fubjeft,  they  were  informed  by  owe 
of  their  fpies  of  the  bed-chamber,   that  their  doom  was 
fixed  that  day,  and  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  queen, 
which  was  fewed  up  in  the  ikirt  of  a  faddle,  to  be  fent  by 
a  rhefTenger  ignorant  of  the  charge,  to  an  inn  in  Holborn, 
and  conveyed  to  Dover.     "  Ireton  and  I  refolved  imme- 
u  diately  to  take  horfe  from  Windfor,  and  watching  at 
<f  the  inn  in  the  difguife  of  troopers,  we  difcovered  the 
«  meflenger,  took  away  the  faddle  to  examine  it,  and  on 
V  unripping  one  of  the  flcirts  got  pofiefiion  of  the  letter. 
"  His  majefty  acquainted  the  queen  that  he  was  courted 
«  by  both    fa&ions,   the    Scotch  preibytevians,    and  the 
"  army/,  that  which  of  them  bid  fairefi:  for  him  mould 
*  have  him  ;  but  that  he  thought  he  fliould  clofe  wfth 
"  the  Scots:    Upon   this,"    continued  Cromwell',  "  we 
«*  fp.eeded  to  Windfor  ;  and  finding  we  were  not  likely  to 
"  have  any  tolerable  terms  with  the  king,   we  refolved  to 
«  ruin  him."  Orrery's  Life  prefixed  to  his  Letters,  Lorfd. 
1 742.     3.  The  fame  fad  is  evidently  mentioned  by  Coke, 

a  cor- 
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i  contemporary,  and  with  the  fame  circum (lances  by 
fcennet,  Complete  Hift.  iii.  170.  Edit.  1719,  with  this 
difference  in  the  contents  of  the  letter,  as  preferred  by 
Coke,  that  in  affenting  to  Cromwell's  proposals,  it  would 
be  eafier  to  take  him  off  afterwards,  than  now  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  4.  The  letter  itfelf  appears  to  have 
exifted  at  a  later  period.  Wagftaff  mentions,  and  difputes 
an  averment  of  Millirtgton's,  that  the  letter  was  then  in 
his  poffeflion  ;  but  the  faft  is  the  more  probable  from  the  ' 

authenticity  of  lord  Anglefea's  Memorandum  on  the  Icon\> 
which  was  alfo  in  his  poffeflion  ;  the  evidence  of  which* 
Wagftaff,  like  a  true  zealot,  has  alfo  difputed*  Kennet 
informs  us  that  Dr.  Lane  of  the  Commons  had  feeiij  as 
he  frequently  declared,  the  original  letter  in  the  king's 
hand  writing.  Harley,  lord  Oxford,  frequently  informed 
Bolingbroke  that  he  had  feen  and  examined  the  letter, 
which  was  written  in  anfwer  to  one  from  the  queen,  in- 
tercepted and  again  forwarded  to  Charles,  blaming  him 
for  two  great  conceflions  to  thefe  villains,  Cromwell  and 
Ireton.  He  replied,  u  that  fhe  fhould  leave  him  to  man- 
"  age,  who  was  better  informed  of  all  circumftances  than 
"  fhe  could  be  •,  that  fhe  might  be  entirely  eafy  as  to  what- 
«*  ever  conceflions  he  fhould  make  them,  for  that  he  fhould 
"  know  in  due  time  how  to  deal  with  the  rogues,  who> 
"  inftead  of  a  filken  garter,  fhould  be  fitted  in  due  time 
"  with  a  hempen  cord,"  "  Thus/'  faid  Harley,  "  the  letter 
u  ended,  which  they  waited  for,  and  intercepting  accord- 
singly,*  it  determined  his  fate."  Richardfoniana,  p.  132. 
Here  the  contents  of  the  letter  correfpond  with  Coke  ;  and 
the  circumftance  of  the  firft  letter  from  the  queen  being 
intercepted,  coincides  with  Dugdale  and  Herbert,  who 
knew  or  have  communicated  no  more  of  the  report. 
Cromwell  might  employ  his  fpy  to  procure  intelligence 
of  the  laft  letter,  in  confequence  of  having  intercepted 
the  firft.  The  contents  of  that  letter,  in  which  his  doom 
was  jfixed,  though  foftened  by  Orrery  or  his  chaplain, 
LL2  muft 
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fnufthave  communicated  fomethihg  more  energetic  than  an 
inclination  ratherto  join  with  the  Scots;  namely,  thedefign 
prefervedby  Coke,  andf  recollected  diftinftly  by  Hailey 
as  the  conclufion  of  the  letter,  to  ralfe  and  afterwards  to 
ruin  Cromwell.  A  fingle  traditionary  anecdote  is  certain- 
ly a  flight  foundation  for  art  hSftorical  fa&.  But  the 
concurrent  reports  of  contemporaries,  confirmed  by 
Orrery  on  the  authority  of  CromweB,  when  combined 
with  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  Tetter  at  a  fubfeqwent  period, 
tauft  render  the  faft  indifputable,  that  sr  letter  from 
Charles,  which  revealed  the  infincerity  of  his  intrigues 
with  the  army,  was-  intercepted-  by  Cromwell*  and 
determined  his  fate* 


NOTE  XIV.    p.  39*. 

The  direfl:  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  lconr 
cOnfifts  of  three  witnefles  :  i.  Major  Huntingdon*,  whofe 
reports  to  Beck,  Walker,  and  Duck,  are  certainly  con- 
tiradi&ory ;  but  whofe  information  to  Dugdale  is,  thaf 
at  the  king's  moft  earned  requeft,  he  procured  and  re- 
ftored  to  him,  from  Fairfax,  the  Icon,  which  had  befti  loft 
with  his  cabinet  at  the  battle  of  Naieby ;  that  the 
chapters,  as  he  well  remembers  were  in  [fir  Edward 
Walker's  band-writing9  with  interlineations  by  the*  king  j 
but  that  the  prayers  were  all  written  in  the  king's  own 
hand.  To  bring  this  evidence  dire&ly  to  the  teff,  Rt 
Edward  Walker,  who  maintains  the  authenticity  of  the 
Icon,  in  oppofition  to  Lilly,  refers  his  opponent  to  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  the  Image  Unbroken,  inftead  of 
attefting  the  fa£t  that  he  had  tranfcriBed  the  chapter* 
himfelf,  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  their  authenticity  which 
it  was  poffible  to  produce.  But  he  informs  ui  that  hi* 
Hiftorical  Difcourfe  on  the  civil  wars  was  undertaken  atf* 
the  king's  requeft  ;  that  it  was  prefented  to  him  in  Apri* 
1645  j  delivered  to  Digby  to  revife,  and  actually  loft  afr 
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tfie.  battle  of  Nafeby;  that  it  was  recovered  two  years 
afterwards  from  Cromwell)  and  delivered  by  an  officer  of 
die  army  to  the  king  at  Hampton  court.  Hift.  Difcourfe, 
p.  128 — 46.  Such  was  the  only  book  in  fir  Edward 
Walker's  hand-writing,  whicl}  was  loft  at  Nafeby,  and 
returned  by  Huntingdon  the  officer  to  the  king.  At  the 
j&ftance  of  thirty  years,  he  converts  it,  without  fcruple, 
into  the  loon,  which  (hould  teach  hiftorians  how  to 
^ftimate  his  veracity  in  the  noted  apology  for  refigning  his 
command,  Thwrioe's  State  Papers,  x.  90.  2.  Herbert 
informs  us  that  he  found  the  MS.  among  the  books  which 
the  king  left  him,  and  although  he  never  faw  him  write  it, 
as  he  wrote  always  in  private,  "  yet  he  found  it,  on  com* 
"  parifon,  fo  very  like,  as  induces  his  belief  that  it  was 
u  the  king's  hand-writing."  Mem.  p.  43.  His  hand* 
yrriting  was  a  fa&  concerning  which  there  could  be  no 
jdifpute,  But  Herbert's  opinion  is  delivered  with  a  , 
cautious  he&tation,  which  he  explained  to  Warrick, 
**  that  he  faw  the  MS.  in  the  king's  hand,  as  he  believed^ 
u  but  it  was  in  a  running  chara&er,  and  not  that  which 
<f  the  king  ufqally  wrote/'  Warrick's  Mem.  p.  69, 
His  evidence  therefore  refolves  into  an  opinion  that  it  was 
the  king's  hand,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  not 
his  ufual  hand-writing.  His  MS.  in  all  probability  was  the 
fame  that  was  (hewn,  by  the  earl  of  Anglefea,  to  Charles  II, 
?md  his  brother,  when  they  affined  him  that  Gauden  was 
the  real  author.  Put  in  that  MS.  according  to  the  obvious 
pieaning  of  the  earl's  memorandum,  there  were  only 
fome  corre£Hons  and  alterations  in  the  king's  hand.  Ac- 
cording to  Gauden,  and  the  evidence  of  his  widow,  and 
his  friend  Dr.  Walker,  a  copy  was  fent  with  the  com* 
rniffiorjers  to  Newport,  and  prefented  by  Duppa,  bifhop 
of  Wirjchefter,  to  the  king;  by  whom,  as  it  was 
gracioufly  received,  we  may  prefume  that  it  was  revifed 
and  corre&ed,  or  father  flightly  interlined.  That  copy 
mu$  have  been,  feen  by  his  attendants,  and  found,  on  his 

1-1-3  death, 
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death,  among  thofe  books  which  he  left  to  Herbert ;  but 
from  this  circumftance  a  ftrong,  additional  deteftion 
qccurs.  When  he  diftributed  his  favourite  authors  among 
his  children  and  friends,  bequeathing  Hooker,  Laud, 
and  Andrews,  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth;  Hammond, 
and  king  James's  Works,  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefterj 
Caffandra,  to  the  earl  of  Liridefey  ;  a  copy  in  his  own 
x  hand-writing  of  a  work  which  he  prized  above  his  diadem, 

and  compofed  as  a  monument  of  his  truth  and  piety,  would 
never  have  been  teft  among  the  books  which  his' attendant 
was  permitted  to  appropriate.  Gauden's  performance 
would  be  negle&ed  amidft  his  more  ferious  preparations 
for  death ;  but  when  he  fent  a  bible  with  exhortations 
to  his  eideft  fon,  a  ring  dial  to  the  fecond,  his  own  por- 
traiture, drawn  with*  fuch  care,  and  recovered  with  fuch 
difficulty,  would  never  have  been  forgotten.  3.  Levett*s 
Evidence  is  more  explicit,  but  lefs  important.  He  knew 
the  work  to  be  the  king's,  having  frequently  feen  him 
"Writing  his  refentments  of  the  rude  foldieryj  and  when 
permitted  to  attend  him  at  Newport,  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  MS.  under  his  own  hand.  That  Levett,  a 
page  of  the  back-ftairs,  when  Herbert,  who  flept  in  the 
bed-chamber,  and  every  other  fervant  were  excluded^ 
{hould  have  accefs  to  the  king  when  writing  his  Sufpiria, 
conveys  its  own  refutation.  His  pofitive  but  vague 
affirmation  that  the  MS.  which  he  r,ead  at  Newport  was 
under  the  king's  own  hand,  is  of  no  weight,  when 
Herbert,  a  rrjan  of  fcience  and  obfervation,  in  pofTeffion 
>pf  the  MS.  hefitates,  and  is  unable  to  decide  the  facl:._ 
.  When  the  dire&  evidence  amounts  to  nothing,  the  hear- 
fay  reports,  which  multiply  the  MSS.  and  the  perfons 
who  received  them,  to  an  indefinite  number,  are  unworthy 
pf  regard.  In  fa£t,  the  detection  is  as  complete  as  at  this 
diftance  of  time  could  have  been  expefted  in  a  tranfa&ion 
originally  fo  obfeure.    Sec  Tqland's  Arr  yntor $  WagftafFs 
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Vindication  bf  the  Royal  Martyr ;  Clarend.  State  Pa.pers* 
Ui.  Supp.  28.  95 — 7. 


NOTE   XV.    p.  400. 

See  in  Wifhart,  App.  12,  13.  15.  the  king's  letter  to 
Montrofe  from  St.  Germains  and  Jerfcy.  In  the  firft  he 
empowers  Montrofe  to  borrow  money  from  the  fen  ate  of 
Hamburgh  j  one  half  to  be  employed  in  his  own  pre- 
parations, September  5,  1649.  In  the  fecond  he  intreats 
him  to  "  go  on  vigoroufly  with  your  wonted  courage 
"  and  care  in  the  projecution  of  thofe  trujis  I  have  committed 
"  to  you,  and  not  to  be  ftartlcd  with  any  reports  you  may 
H  hear,  as  if  I  were  otherwife  inclined  to  the  prdbyterians 
"  than  when  I  left  you.  '  I  aflure  you*l  am  upon, the  fame 
<f  principles  /  %uasy  and  depend  as  much  as  ever  upon 
"  your  undertakings  and  endeavours  for  my  fervice." 
Sept.  19,  1649.  Montrofe  had  therefore  received  a 
fpecial  cbmmiflion  or  inftruclions,  as  Clarendon  intimates, 
not  as  Hume  reprefents  it,  a  mere  renewal  of  his  former 
commiflion  as  captain-general,  vol.  vii.  p.  177.  In  the 
third  letter,  inclofing  a  copy  of  his  invitation  from  the 
Scottifli  eftates,  and  of  his  anfwer,  appointing  a  treaty  at 
Bteda,  Charles  adds,  "  and  to  the  end  you  may  not  ap- 
**  prehend  that  we  intend  any  thing  by  thefe  letters,  or 
"  by  the  treaty  we  expect,  to  give  any  the  IeaJI  impediment 
ic  to  your  proceedings,  we  think  fit  to  let  you  know,  that 
"  as,  we  cpncejve  your  preparations  to  have  been  one 
"  effe&ual  motive  that  has  induced  them  to  make  the 
"  faid  addrefs  to  us,  fo  your  vigorous  proceeding  will 
"  be  a  good  means  to  bring  them  to  ftch  moder&th&>  as 
"  probably  may  produce  an  agreement  and  a  prefent 
"  union  of  that  whole  nation  in  our  fervice."  Charles, 
therefore,  encouraged  and  incited  the  invaffon  as  the 
means  to  quicken  cr  to  procure  an  agreement  on  his  own 
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terms,  «f  Tfrerefpre,"  he  concludes,  «c  we  require  and 
'*  authorife  you  to  proceed  vigorqufly  in  your  undertaking, 
f*  and  to  zGt  in  all  things  in  order  to  it,  as  you  (hall  judge 
"  raoft  neceffary  for  the  fupport  thereof,  and  for  our 
"  fervice  in  that  way,"  Id.  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  iii. 
App.  94. 

NOTE  XVI.    p.  404. 

The  line$  written  by  Montrofe  with  a  diamond  on  hi$ 
prifon  window,  the  night  before  his  execution,  are 
mentioned  by  Hume  as  no  defpicable  proof  of  his  poetical 

genius, 

«  Let  them  beftow  on  every  ajrth  (cardinal  point) 
a  limb, 
**  Then  open  all  my  veins  that  I  may  fwim, 
*<  To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimfon  lake  5 
♦<  Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a' (take'; 
.  "  Scatter  my  aflies,  ftrew  them  in  the  air, 
f <  Lord  !  fince  thou  knqw'ft  where  all  thefe  atoms  are^ 
f «  Fm  hopeful  thou'lt  recover  once  my  drift, 
«  And  confident  thou*It  raife  me  with  the  jttft." 

His  epitaph,  written  with  the  point  of  hisfword,  on  tlie 
fleath  pf8  Charles  I.  to  mark  the  extravagance  of  his  genius^ 
\s  in  {he  fame  (train  of  bombaft. 

w  Great,  good,  andjuft!  could  I  but  rate, 
w  My  griefs  and  thy  too  rigid  fafc, 
«f  I'd  weep  the  world  to  fuch  a  drain, 
f*  ThaJ  it  fhpuld  once  deluge  again  : 
"  But  fince  thy  loud-tongued  blood  demands  fuppliesj, 
M  More  from  Briarius'  hands  than  Argus'  eyes, 
ft  111  fing  thy  pbfequies  with  trumpets  founds, 
M  Aftd  write  thy  epitaph  with  blood  and  wounds." 

Wifbarfs  Afp.  p.  6q. 
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NOTE  XVII,    p.  406. 

The  paffage  in  Baillie  explains  the  ftate  of  parties  at 
jhe  time.  "  You  know  too  much  pleading  was  for  the 
*'  jtiftice  of  beheading  the  king,  whatever  fault  was  in  the 
t*  aftors.  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Gillefpie's  debates  were 
"  paffionate  againft  proclaiming  the  king,  till  his  qualifi-* 
?<  cations  fpr  government  had  firft  been  tried  and  allowed. 
u  You  may  remember  the  labpur  that  was  taken  to  hinder 
•*  the  addreffes  to  the  king,"  (Invitations  from  the  Eftates 
and  Church,)  fC  and  how  like  it  was  to  have  prevailed, 
**  had  not  the  reafon,  authority ',  and  diligence  of  Argyle  over- 
ufwayed  it.  And  for  all  that  could  be  faid,  the  voting  of 
"  Meflrs.  Guthrie,  GJllefpie,  Hutchefon,  and  Durham, 
•*  that  no  commiffioner  fliould  be  fent  till  a  change  in 
**  the  king  fhould  appear,  and  when  it  was  carried  to 
*c  fend  comniiffioners,  the  great  ftudy  of*  fome  to  make 
u  their  comrriifEons  fp  rigid,  that  few  had  any  hope  the 
"  king  would  ever  aflent  to  them ;  and  when,  above 
**  hope,  the  king  did  yield  to,  them,  the  iriduftry  of  the 
**  fame  men  to  get  new  inftruftions  ported  away  to  Hol- 
f*  land,  which,  had  they  come  th^th^r  before  the  king's 
**  embarking,  were  expe&ed  by  all  fliould  have  ruine4 
\s  the  treaty;1*       -  ' 

NOTE   XVIIL    p.  4*1. 

**  It  appeared  ftrange  to  me  when  I  heard  Warifton 
&  and  Mr.  Guthrie  fpeak  it  out,  that  it  would  take  a  long 
f*  debate  to  cleat  from  the  covenant  the  lawfulnefs  of  a 
f*  war  with  Cromwell  and  his  party  ;  yet,  in  a.  fhort  time, 
f€  it  appeared  that  the  quarrel  of  the  king*  or  covenant,  or 
«  any  quarrel  tending  to  a  war  with  England \  became  to 
4*  diverfe  more  queftionable  than  it  wont  to  be  ;  whether" 
fl  fifear  of  the  troubles  of  war, -or  a  defpair  of  conquering 
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*  the  king  to  the  public,  or  their  own  perfbnal  int^reft, 
u  or  a  defire  to  keep  the  ^government  not  only  in  the 
"  fame  form,  but  in  the  fame  "hands  it  was  in,  drew  them 
i*  to  thefe  changes  of  former  profefled  principles  I  cannot 
u  fuy.— -Yet,  when  the  king  was  brought  to  Scotland,  to 
<*  /do  wjbat;  either  the  kirk  or  ftate  had  required,  and  upon 
u  this  .agreeance,  the  noife  of  .Cromwell's  march  towards 
c<  us .  wap  grown  loud,  fir  John  Chiefly,  Hope,  and. 
*<  Swinton,  kept  off,  by  their  debates  in  parliament,  the 
*«  railing  of  our  armies  fo  long  that  we  were  nearly  fur* 
€<  prifed}  and  when  our  army  was  got  together  at  Leith,. 
**  the  fame  men  helped,  by  their  continual  crofs-debates, 
"  to  keep  all  in  confufiou.  Their  ftrange  affronting  of 
«  the  king  at  Leith,  their  putting  him  to  a  new  declara- 
u  tion,  and  when  he  ftuck  at  fome  hard  expreflipns  con,-* 
"  cerning  the  perfons  of  his  father  and  mother,  theijr 
rt  procuring  from  the  kirk  and  ftate  that  terrible  aft  pf 
*f  difclaiming  his  intereft  of  the  13  th  Auguft;  that  fame 
'*  night,  without  the  kirk's  knowledge,  printed  it  and  fent 
"it  to  Cromwell  with .  a  trumpet."  Baillie,  ii.  353, 
Confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Douglas  to  Sharp.  Wodrow's 
Hift.  Intro.  43.  From  thefe,  and  from  the  intermediate 
paflage  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  party  adverfe  from  the  beginning  to  the  kinga  or  to 
%  war  with  England,  but 'over-ruled  by  Argyle* 

NOTE   XIX.    p.  447. 

'  Ab  iis  cum  ab  initio  multa  utiliter  effent  excogitata,  ut 
3us  «quabile  diceretur,  tamen  qui  fperabatur  eventus 
lion  eft  confecutus.  Nam  cum  in  Scotia  nulke  pene 
lint  leges,  prseter  conventmim  decreta,  eaque  pleraque  non 
in  perpetuum,'  fed  in  tempus  fa£ta,  judicefque,  quod  in 
fe  eft,  lationem  legum  impediant,  omnium  civium  bona 
quindecini  hominum  arbitrio  funt  commiffa,  quibus  et 
■perpetua   eft  poteftas,    ct   imperium  plane  tyfannicum, 
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'  quippe  quorum  arbitria  fola  funt  pro  legitras.    Bucfiaiu 
Hift.  Lib.  xiv*  p.  273.     Henry's  Hift.  vi.  527.  4to. 
1  If    Buchanan    be  reje&ed    as  fevere   or  partial,  the 
Opinion  of  Johnfton,  a  courtly  writer,  is  ftill  more  un- 
favourable. •    • 

Hac  tempeftate  (1597)  totus  ordo  judiciim,  paucorum 
inprobitate  et  audacia  infamatus.  InVeteravit  turn  opiriuv 
«t  omnium  fermone  percrebuit,  pecunfofum  homtnem 
riemitoem  pbtuiffe  caufa  cadere.  Alex.  Regius,  Advo* 
catus  acer,  ut  vehemen6,  illam  labem  et  ignomtoiam 
erdinis  callide  obfervans*  a  cliehtibus  fuis  pectgniaiir 
aecepit,  quam  corruptis  j  udicibus,  pro  fuffragiis,  divideretv 
H»c  et  Jimilid  in  caufa  fuere,  ut  totus.  ordo  gram. 
ditdiirnaque  infamta  laboraret.'  Neque  ehim  aliam  ob 
caufam,  plebs  miniftrorum  tribunitiam  proteftatem  tanta 
ftudio  profecuta  eft,  nifi  ut  inconcionibusaudiret,  judiciim 
©fficmm  male  ac  flagitiofe  exereeri  5  judicia  turpia  ap 
flagitiofa  fieri.   •  Johnft.  Hift.  p.  23  r. 

Under  Captain  Stewart's  or  Arran?s  adminiftration, 
James's  firft  favour ite,  t^e  corruptioh  was  unbounded* 
Scotftarvet.  Robertfon's  Hift.  ii.  1 27.  Dunbar's  ad«r 
mmiftration  was  not  more  pure,  though  more  .decent ; 
Johnft.  ^96  ;  witnefs  Logan's  and  the  earl  of  Orkney's 
attainders.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  court  recovered 
its  purity  under  the  adminiftration  of  Somerfet  or 
Buckingham,  before  it  was  reformed  by  the  covenanters  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Spottifwood,  the  prefident,  and  Hay, 
clerk  regifter,  laboured  under  the  fufpicion  of  bribery  j 
and  their  corruption,  as  judges,  was  fully  verified  by 
BalmerinQ's  trial. — -The  conclufion  of  this  hiftory  wiH 
explain  the  great  improvement,  fince  the  union,  ix*  the 
adminiftration  pfjuftice.  , 

NOTE   XX,    p.  454.      ' 

The  average  price  of  wheat  was.  xy.  3 d.  the  beft,  of 
deareftj  17/.  3 d.  the  boll    (abqttf  half  a. quarter}}    but 

the 
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tbc  Wad  (corn  pf  the  country  was  barley  and  oats.    Th# 

<avej*,age  price  of  {the  former  w(is  i^j.  8</.  and  of  th? 
latter  ip/.  4^.  the  boll';  but  in  1649  $*7  ro^e  tQ 
14/.  and  15/.  Scots  (1/.  3/. -and  %L  5/.  fterUng) $ 
a#d  funk  in  71654  to  4/.  Scots,  or  6/.  %d.  the  boll. 
By  ?n  aft  for  the.  monthly  maintenance,  provifiont 
wefe  purchafed  by  the  military  at  a  regulated  pricey 
oats  at  6s*  8</.  the  boll;  oat  bread  of  20,  wheat  of  i6cz* 
at  id.  the  pound 5  a  live  flieep  at  4/.  2d.  the  carcafe  at 
3/.  4</. 5  a  iapab  a$  j  /.  6d.  a  fcid  at  %od.  a  live  cow  at 
a  guinea,  a  capon  at  an  halfpenny,  a  hen  at  three  farthings^ 
jde  and  milk  at  the  fame  price,  not  to  exceed  one  penny 
three  farthings  the  Scotch  pint.  If  thefe  were  lower  than 
fhe  current  prices,  the  latter  were  probably  raifed  by  the 
eivil  war?.  But  |he  cheapness  of  animal  food  was  at 
4nce  the  caufe  an4  e*fc&  q{  a  rude  cultivatiqn.  The 
ftate  of  agriculture  was  too  defective  to  produce  grain 
j*  a  cheaper  rate,  or  in  greater  abundance,  than  butcher'^ 
•neat.  It  was  not  till  after  the  union,  of  the  kingdoms, 
that  the  advanced  price  of  cattle  in  the  Englifli  market 
enabled  the  farmer  to  accumulate  a  capital  for  the  ini* 
provcmcnt  of  his  lands, 

NOTE  XXI.    f.  458, 

In  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  genders,  nunt« 
feers,  and  cafes  of  nouns,  the  voices,  moods,  tenfes9 
^umbers,  and  perfons  of  verbs,  are  diftinguiflied,  not  bv 
particles  and  auxiliary  verbs,  but  by  the  coincidence,  of 
their  final  fyllables  with  thofe  inflections  peculiar  to  the 
declenfion  or  conjugation  to  which  they  belong.  Ii\ 
Latin  each  fubftantive  i$  infleded  intp  twelve,  each  ad* 
jeftive  into  thirty-fix,  each  verb  into  feven  fcore  termw 
nations,  tljat  invariably  correfpond  in  found  with  every 
noun  and  verb  of  the  fame  declenfion  and  conjugation, 
♦  (nomen,  lumen,  ajj&fibaflf*,  recuperabam,  &c.)  befide$  their 
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tfccafional  confonance,(amabam,docebam,amas,  fceminas,) 
with  others  of  a  different  infle&ion  and  fpecies.  In  Greek 
die  correfponding  terminations  are  ftill  mate  copious, 
(in  the  verbs  they  exceed  a  thoufand,)  from  the  inttio- 
du&ion  of  a  dual  number  and  a  middle  voice.  Hence  on 
infinite  number  and  diverfity  of  rhymes,  to  which  there  ar$ 
no  limits  blit  the  language  itfelf*  Hende  too  the  neceflitjf 
of  inverting  the  natural  arrangement  both  in  pfbfe  ancl 
Verfe,  to  avoid  an  inceflant  recurrence  of  rhyme*  If  wr 
except  the  indeclinable  adverbs,  &c.  which  are  not  nu- 
merous, rhyme  in  the  ancient  languages  is  at  oncfi  in-> 
hefent,  and  fufceptiHe  of  the  Utmoft  modification  it* 
every  word.  Witnefs  their  frequency  in  the  Monkifl* 
verfes,  where,  inftead  of  inverfion  and  metrical  feet, 
rhymes  and  an  uniform  conft*u£tion  wef e  ftfbftttuted,  in 
the  decline  of  letters,  on  account  of  the  extrieme  facility 
with  which  they  occurred.  They  were  transferred  with 
more  fuccefo  into  the  modern  languages,  whofe  fortuitou* 
rhymes',  refulting  not  from  z  regular  mflecHon,  but  from 
an  accidental  confon&rftre  of  fyllabfcs,  wefrfc  kfs  eafy  and 
obvious,  and  prodo&ive  of  greater  fatisfa&ion  to  the 
«ar. 


ROTE  XXEf.    >  48*. 

Locke's  actount  has  btett  generally  difcredited,  that 
Aer  propo&h  of  the  Frenfch  ambafl&dor,  and  Monk'* 
*onfentto-a(&tme  the  government,  were  overheard  by  his? 
%ife,  wholes  zealotw  for  the  reftoration,  andeommuni-' 
cated'  by  Clatfges,  her  brother,,  to  -fir  Anthony  Afhky 
Cooper,  who-  fummoflted  the  council  of  ftate,  locked  the 
doors,  and  indtfe&ly  accufed  Monk  of  the  defign,  nor 
permitted  him  to  depart  till,  to  remove  all  fcruples,.  fuch 
alterations  were  made  ito  the  army  as  rendered  it-  no* 
longer  at  the  general's'  devotion,  nor  fuWerrieut  to  hi* 
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▼Jews.  Locke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  Echard.  Locke  fe* 
ceived  the  account  from  Shaftefbury  himfelf.  It  was 
probably  contained  in  that  ftatefman's  memoirs,  which,  on 
the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  were  deftroyed  by  Locke*. 
The  only  real  bbje&ion  to  this  account  is  the  fufpicion 
entertained  of  Shaftefbury's  veracity ;  but  a  remarkable 
coincidence  of  circumftances  feems  to  confirm  the  facl.  * 
i.  It  is  certain  that  Mazarine  tendered  his  fupport  and 
affiftance  to  Monk,  if  he  mould  aflume  the  government  ^ 
and  it  is  faid  that  Bourdeaux,  the  French  ambafladoi', 
as  his  intelligence  of  Monk's  defigns  was  difproved  by 
the  event,  was  recalled  in  difgrace*  Philips,  695.  Echard. 
2.  It  appears  that,  on  information  communicated  by 
Clarges  of  what  he  knew,  and  of  what  farther  he  was 
informed,  the  doors  were  locked,  and  the  council  of 
ftate  was  informed  by  Afhley  Cooper  that  he  had  received 
intimation  of  a  dangerous  defign,  &c.  3.  That  an 
additional  reform  in  the  army  actually  took  place,  of 
-which  Burnet  was  told  in  general  that  a  fmall  fhafe 
belonged  to  Monk,  i.  133.  Philips,  who  has  preferved 
thefe  fa£ts,  endeavours  to  explain  them  away  by  aflufiifg 
lis  that  nothing  but  general  profeffions  pafTed  at  the  iri- 
terview  with  the  French  ambaflador  5  that  Clarges  applied 
to  (Shaftefbury  to  extricate  Monk  from  the  importunities 
of  Scot,  Hazlerig,  and  the  republicans  to  aflume  the 
1  government ;  but  that  the  general,  to  exculpate  them, 
humanely  declared  that  there  was  no  fuch  danger  in  agi- 
tation, as  they  had  departed  well  fatisfied  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament.  Unlefs  fufpicious  of  his  defigns, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Clarges  would  apply  without  his  per- 
zniffion,  and,  as  Philips  informs  us,  communicate  his  own 
fufpicions  to  the  council  of  ftate,  to  relieve  him  from  im- 
portunity. But  it  is  evident  that  Philips's  explanation  is 
too  apologetical  to  remove  die  remarkable,  coincidence? 
between  .  thefd  circumftances  and  Locke's  x  narrative* 
'    .  Philips,  6y2-  . 
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nPHE  Gowrte  confpiracy  forms  one  of  thofe  problems 
in  modern  hiftory,  which  have  hitherto  furprifed  the 
inoft  credulous,  and  puzzled  the  molt  profound. 

It  is  unncceffary  to  detail  the  circumftances  of  an  event 
fo  well  known  to  every  reader  of  hiftory.  Literature  is 
already  loaded  with  large  books  on  fmall  fubjefts ;  and, 
this  tract  afpires  to  as  much  brevity  as  is  confident  with 
due  argument  and  illuftration.  It  is  therefore  only  de- 
figned,  firft,  to  recapitulate  the  opinions  already  ad- 
vanced j  fecondly,  to  propofe  a  new  theory  ;  and  thirdly, 
to  offer  fome  arguments  in  its  fupport. 

The  following  are  the  only  opinions  concerning  the 
Gowrie  confpiracy,  which  have  hitherto  arifen  to  the 
author's  knowledge. 

1.  That  John,  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander Ruthven,  were  guilty  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
life  of  James  VI.  their  fovereign,  and  that  the  account 
o*  publifhed 
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publilhed  by  authority,  and  probably  written  by  the  king 
himfelf,  is  intitled  to  complete  credit. 

2.  That  there  was  no  confpiracy*  except  by  the 
king  and  his  courtiers,  againft  Gowrie,  an  enemy  to 
their  politics,  and  poffefied  of  an  opulent  eftate  which 
excited  their  rapacity. 

Of  both  thefe  opinions  Dr.  Robertfon  has  demonstrated 
the  fallacy.  The  reader  can  eafily  turn  to  his  arguments ; 
and  it  is  impoffible  for  any  rational  mind,  aftef  perufing 
the  original  documents,  to  embrace  either  of  them. 

That  refpeftable  hiftorian  has  ftarfced  and  endeavoured 
to  fupport  another  theory. 

3.  That  Gowrie  and  his  brother  had  no  defign  on  the 
life,  but  only  on  the  liberty  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  that 
the  enterptize  was  concerted  with  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
England,  who,  in  order  to  keep  James  wholly  undet  her 
J)ower,  wifhed  to  have  his  perfon  transferred  intd 
England. 

In  his  curious  republication  6f  Adamfon's  poemi, 
j?erth  1774,  8vo,  Mn  Cant  has  alfa  reprinted  the 
original  accounts  of  the  Gowrie  confpiracy,  with  fomfe 
Valuable  remarks  and  illuftrations.  Perth  ftill  venerates 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  brothers  ;  arid  the  earl's  in- 
fluence, frdm  his  office  of  hereditary  provoft  of  that  city, 
fcnd  his  opulent  pbflefiions  in  its  vicinity,  is  not  even  now 
1  wholly  eradicated.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  Mr.- 
Cant  fliould  fupport  the  fecond opinion;  but  his  anfwerar 
to  Dn  Robertfon  deferve  notice. 

1.  The  earl's  father  had  fuffefed  death  only  fixteed 
years  before  for  a  fimilar  attempt  in  feiz'ing  die  king's 
perfon  at  Ruthven  caftle. 

2.  Would  Elizabeth  have  committed  fuch  animportan* 
enterprise  to  a  youth  who  only  returned  from  his  travels 
three  months  before,  and  had  no  time  to  form  any  firm 
pojitical  conne&ions  in  Scotland,  having  been  abfenr  for 
near  fix  years,  from  Auguft   1594  to  the  20th  day  of 

May 
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May,  t6oo.    [He  was  flain  on  the  fifth  of  Auguft  that 
year,  1600.]  * 

3.  Was  it  her  intereft  to  have  the  prefumptive  heir  of 
her  crown  in  England  ?  Sufficient  diftra&ion  had  already 
arifen  from  the  fimilar  cafe  of  Mary ;  and  Elizabeth,  it  j$ 
prefumed,  deeply  regretted  that  (he  had  ever  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  that  kingdom. 

4.  The  prefence  of  James  in  England  would  only 
have  embroiled  Elizabeth's  favourite  policy  of  not  declaring 
her  fucceffor.  0 

5.  Robertfon  (I  know  not  from  what  authority)  fays 
an  Eaglifh  fiiip  was  obferved  hovering  in  the  firth  of 
Forth.  Why  not  proceed  to  the  firth  of  Tay,  a  Iefs  notedj 
more  fafe,  and  expeditious  ftatkm  ? 

I  have  ufed  the  freedom  ^to  abftrad  Mr.  Cant's  argu- 
ments, and  give  them  in  my  own  words.  A  few  others 
may  be  added* 

1.  Dr.  Robertfon's  theory  proceeds  in  part  on  the 
fuppofed  connexion  of  Logau  of  Rcftalrig  with  Gowrie  j 
but  that  connexion  is  founded  on  notorious  forgeries,  th? 
mock  letters  of  Logan,  and  muft  be  abandoned. 

2.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  amid  the  exuberance  of 
original  papers  at  this  period,  not  a  fcrap  mould  be  found 
in  the  kaft  implicating  Elizabeth  or  any  of  her  miriifters. 

3.  That  princefs  managed  affairs  folely  by  her  minifters, 
neither  herfelf  nor  her  favourites  appearing  in  them.  Yet 
amid  the  jarring  parties  of  this  period,  and  after  the 
-acceflion  of  James,  none  reproached  the  other  with  this 
attempt,  though  a  certain  mean  of  overwhelming  an  aaV 
yerfary.  Cecil  could  not  be  guilty,  as  he  was  correfpondV 
ing  with  James  in  the  expectation  of  his  fpeedily  afcend- 
ing  the  Englifli  throne  ;  and  if  any  other  perfon  or  fa£rion 
.in  England  had  contrived  Aich  a  plot,  it  never  could 
Jiave  efcaped  the  eyes  of  that  political  lynx,  who  would 
certainly  have  recommended  Wmfelf  to  tKe  king*3  favour 
by  the  difcoYerjr." 

VOL.  I.  MM  4»  T^ 
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4.  The  plan  could  yield  no  advantage  cither  to  pro- 
teftants  or  papifts.  James  was,  at  this  period,  rather 
fufpe&ed  of  favouring  the  latter  j  but  he  was  too  wife  to 
exchange  a  throne  for  a  mafs — andthe  attempt  from  either 
party  would  only  have  decided  him  againft  their  owrt 
views. 

5.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Elizabeth  fhould,  in  extreme 
ige,  and  with  one  foot  In  the  grave,  form  a  fcheme  more 

tbbld  and  decifive  than  thofe  of  her  youth.  James  himfelf 
%ras  now  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  had  been  married  for 
efeven  years,  and  had  a  rifing  offspring :  his  power  was 
confirmed  by  long  ufe  and  exercifc— and  the  cafe  was 
extremely  different  from  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  in  1582, 
when  he  was  a  youth  of  fifteen,  accuftomed  to  be  ruled 
and  led  by  others. 

6.  A  maxim  of  prudence  enjoins  us  to  begin  at  the  end 
of  an  important  bufinefs.  What  end,  what  confequences 
awaited  this  ?  Could  James  have  been  long  confined  at 
the  paltry  turret  of  Faftcaftle,  as  Dr.  Robertfon  fuppofes  ? 
But  granthim  conveyed  into  England,  and  the  confequences 
.would  have  been,  that  Elizabeth,  by  fuch  tyrannical  con- 
du&  to  a  proteftant  prince,  would  have  loft  the  afie&ions 
of  the  proteftants,  as  by  that  to  his  mother  fhe  had  for- 
feited all  claim  to  thofe  of  the  catholics — that  by  dif- 
gracing  her  intended  fucceffbr,  fhe  violated  the  tenor 
of  her  own  meafures ;  and  by  a  deep  and  indelible  dif- 
guft  rendered  him  an  implacable  enemy,  while  the 
chief  wifh  of  her  life  had  been  to  keep  him  a  dependent 

n  friend.  Inftead  of  her  wonted  wifdom,  we  fhould  in  this 
inftance  have  found  Elizabeth  countera&ing  all  the  moil 
facred  maxims  of  her  reign,  provoking  parliamentary 
remonftfances  concerning  her  fucceffor  in  the  throne, 
exciting  dangerous  fa£Hons  and  commotions  in  her  king- 
dom, and  irritations  even  in  her  cabinet,  injuring  the 
proteftant  intereft  all  over  Europe,  and  ruining  her  grand 
preponderance  in  it $  expofing  Scotland*  to  a  chance  of 

-     being 
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being  ruled  by  a  Roman  Catholic  fa&iori^  and  by  a  glaring 
infult  uniting  the  whole  Scotifli  nation  in  arms  and  war. 

7.  The  means  were  not  adequate  to  fuch  an  intention* 
The  Raid  of  Ruthven  was  the  confpiracy  of  a  dozen  peers 
and  chiefs,  who,  by  feizing  the  king's  perfon,  ufurped 
thegovernment*  To  have  conveyed  him  into  England  would 
have  required  a  yet  wider  confpiracy ;  to  have  retained 
him  a  captive,  would  have  demanded  at  leaft  an  equal 
combination.  In  this  refpeft  the  royal  account  is  far 
more  probable  than  Dr.  Robertfon's  theory \  for  to  have 
flain  the  king  was  the  work  of  one  hand ;  to  have  confined 
him,  the  labour  of  many. 

Other  arguments  may  be  unneceffary,  as  it  is  believed 
the  earPs  innocence  will  appear  in  the  following  pages. 
It  fhall  only  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  fixth  argu- 
ment here  ufed,  that  fome  may  objeft  the  repeated 
policy  of  ancient  Englifh  monarchs  in  detaining  David  II, 
and  James  I.  prifoners  in  their  kingdom.  But  fuch  an 
objection  would  favour  more  of  pedantry  than  hiftori- 
cal  fldll,  the  cafes  being  totally  remote  and  diffimilar  5 
no  Englifh  influence  having  been  then  eftablifhed  in  Scot- 
land, no  fach  rafli  attempt  to  feize  a  fovereign  in  his 
own  territories,  no  proteftant  fyftem,  no  long  courfe  of 
effe&ive  policy  to  counteract. 

I  now  proceed  to  propofe  a  new  theory. 

That  Alexander  Ruthven,  a  favourite  of  the  quern  Anne  of 
Denmark^  was  the  fole  author  of  this  attempt,  in  itfelf foolifhx 
and  weakly  conducted,  but  defigned  to  accomplijb  fome  objetl 
both  had  in  view  ;  moft  probably  an  abdication  of  the  govern- 
ment by  James,  in  favour  of  prince  Henry,  and  the  queen's 
appointment  to  the  regency. 

In  proceeding  to  the  arguments  for  this  opinion,  I 
muft  firft  affert  my  firm  averfion  to  the  fcandalous  chronicle^ 
to  that  fort  of  hiftory  which,  like  the  Anecdota  of  Pro- 
copius,  is  rather  underftood  to  betray  the  malignity  of 
the  author's  heart,  than  the  real  vices  of  the  characters, 
m  M  2  But 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  equally  dangerous  are  the  timidity 
and  tamenefs  of  modern  hiftory,  by  which  vice  and  virtue 
are  confounded.  The  alto  relievo  of  ancient  hiftory  gives 
vice  and  virtue  the  firmeft  features  of  difcrimination, 
while4nodern  hiftory  is  often  a  fort  of  pageantry  or  heraldy, 
and  the  fame  pretty  cOats  of  arms,  the  fame  pretty  coats 
of  chara&er,  belong  to  long  fucceffions  of  kings  and 
queens.  An  old  Scotifli  proverb  fays,  "  that  pedigree 
**  muft  be  very  (hort  which  has  neither  a  whore  nor  a  thief 
*  in  it."  At  the  time  when  France  was  bleffed  with  the 
precious  examples  of  Catherine,  and  Mary,  of  Medici,  and 
Anne  of  Auftria,  I  hardly  believe  in  the  immaculate  con* 
ception  of  the  queens  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is 
folly  or  hypocrify  to  emafculate  hiftory,  in  itfelf  a  record  of 
truth,  and  of  courfe  rarely  a  delineation  of  virtue— and 
it  is  only  in  moft  modern  times  that  reafon  is  treafon 
(why  not  jingle  in  writing  of  James  VI.)  and  truth  a 
libel. 

After  thefe  obfervations  the  reader  may  believe,  that  if 
I  had  equal  proofs  of  the  adultery  of  Anne  of  Denmark 
as  I  have  of  her  mere  gallantry  and  flirtation)  I  fhould 
have  fpoken  out.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  travel  out  of 
the  record.  I  do  not  fay  that  fhe  was  guilty  with  the 
youthful  earl  of  Murray,  bafely  (lain  by  Huntley  (by 
the  king's  permiffion,  if 'not  order,)  in  1592.  But  I  fay 
that  the  king  had  caufe  to  be  jealous. 

O  the  bonny  earl  of  Murray, 
He  was  the  queen's  love. 

Ballads,  as  Selden  obferves  in  his  Table  Talk, 
ftiew  the  opinion  of  nations,  as  a  ftraw  fhews  how 
the  wind  (its ;  and  I  always  truft  national  opinion  ki  fuch 
affairs :  when  none  dare  to  write,  all  dare  to  think,  and 
fome  to  fpeak.  As,  far  from  poffeffing  the  evidence  re- 
quired by  the  Mahometan  law,  I  have  not  difcovered  any 
pofitive  charge  of  adultery  againft  Anae  of  Denmark,  but 

merely 
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merely  of  coquetry,  I  (hall  by  no  means  exceed  my  proofs ; 
and  the  reader  may  be  contented  to  believe  that  Ruthven's 
foccefs  in  his  plot  was  to  be  crowned  with  a  tender  re- 
ward* or  that  he  a&ed  merely  as  a  favourite,  as  a  humble 
and  virtuous  knight. 

This  Diflertation  would  exceed  its  proper  bounds,  were 
numerous  quotations  introduced.  The  reader  may  fafely 
be  referred  to  the  voluminous  memoirs,  and  publications 
of  ftate  papers,  of  the  period,  for  the  chara&er  of  Anne  of 
Denmark.  Of  a  vigorous  and  amorous  conftitution  -9  her 
beauty  approached  the  mafculine.  Always  bold  and 
intriguing}  her  want  of  ability  defeated  her  fchemcsj 
and  they  became  invifible  becaufe  unfuccefsful.  The  feeble 
conftitution  of  her  hufband,  his  native  timidity,  his 
difgufting  fe&fufficiency  and  pedantry,  his  fubferviency 
to  conftant  favouritifm,  his  uncouth  perfon  and  addrefg, 
were  all  qualities  little  adapted  to  win  the  female 
heart,  and  great  coldnefs  often  arofe  between  the  royal 
pair.  '  Even  at  the  joyful  period  of  his  acceffion  to  they 
English  throne  there  was  an  indecent  quarrel  j  and  the 
carl  of  Mar  was  fent  to  take  the  children  from  her.  But 
a  few  fhort  extracts,  more  immediately  conne&ed  with 
the  prefent  objeft,  muft  not  be  omitted. 

Sir  Henry  Neville,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Winwood,  dated 
"from  London,  Nov.  15,  in  the  year  1600,  three  months 
after  the  eonfpiracy,  thus  writes  :  "Out  of  Scotland  we  hear 
"  there  is  no  good  agreement  between  the  king  of  Scots 
a  and  his  wife  j  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  difcovery 
«  of  fame  affe£fcion  between  her  and  the  earl  of  Gowrie'« 
*'  brother,  who  was  killed  with  him,  was  the  trueft  caufe 
u  and  motife  of  all  that  tragedy.*'  (Winwood's  Me- 
morials, i.  274.)  To  estimate  the  great  weight  of  this 
opinion,  the  reader  muft  recoiled  that  fir  Henry  Neville 
was  one  of  the  ableft  men  of  an  able  period,  intimately 
^onverfant  with  ftate  affairs,  and  who,  in  his  French 
embaJTy,  displayed  wif4pm  and  flrill  rarely  .paralleled. 

mmJ  Mr, 
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Mr.  "VTinwood  himfelf,  in  alerter  to  fecretary  Cecil, 
from  Paris,  17th  May  i<Soi,.fays,  "the  ambaffador*  of 
.  €i  Scotland  hath  been  advertifed  of  a  dangerous  pra£Hce 
"  againft  the  Scots  king ;  that  lately,  one  called  Glarnet" 
(fome  Scotifh  name  anglified  or  francified,  or  perhaps  a 
Danifh  confident)  ei  hath  been  fent  out  of  Scotland  with 
'*  letters  to  Bothwell,"  (who  fo  often  attempted  to  im- 
prifon  or  kill  James,)  « to  haften  home  with  diligence, 
u  where  he  fhall  find  fufficient  affiftance.  The  principal 
*'  perfon  who  employed  this  party  is  the  queen  of  Scot- 
u  land;  and  letters  have  been  intercepted  out  of  Scot- 
u  land  from  Mr.  Gray,  that  the  death  of  Gowrie  fhould 
«  ftiortly  be  revenged."     [lb.  326.] 

This  offer  to  Bothwell,  the  moft  determined  enemy  of 
James,  and  the  threat  of  revenge — I  tremble  to  write — 
^  almoft  fmell  of  a  hufband's  blood.     They  (hew  furens 

quodfaeminapoffit. 

Sir  EdWard  Peyton,  in  his  Divine  Cataftrophe,  p.  10. 
obfcrves  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  «  that  befides  Gowrie's 
**  brother,  flie  had  a  great  number  of  gallants  both  in 
«*  Scotland  and  England." 

The  great  duke  of  Sully,  describing  his  embaffy  to  the 
Englifh  court  in  June  1603,  thus  delineates  the  new 
queen.  I  do  not  ufe  the  common  abridgement,  but  his 
letter  to  Henry  IV.  preferved  in  the  folio  edition  printed 
in  Sully's  own  houfe,  and  known  by  the  three  green  WV 

in  the  title;  vol.  ii.  p.  122.     "  But  chiefly  the  queen 

u  for  there  appears  a  certain  antipathy  between  her  and 
«  her  hufband,  which  will  in  time  produce  no  final!  efle&s, 
u  if  not  remedied  by  great  prudence,  for  that  woman  is 
"  of  a  bold  and  moft  enterprizing  nature,  and^  the*  kkig 
«*  very  mild  and  timid,  and  who,  in  her  abfence,  knows  her 
"  well,  and  forms  fair  refolutions  on  the  manner  of  life 
««  which  he  ought  to  prefcribe  to  her,  but  in  her  prefence 
f*  allows  himfelf  to  be  entirely  ruled  by  her,  and  can 
ff  refute  for  nothing.    Already,  againit  his  exprefs  order, 

/  *'  Arc 
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c<  flie  came  up  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Orkney  and 
'<  Lithgow*  and  has  appointed  a  great  chamberlain  for 
u  her  houfehold  in  oppofition.  to  the  king's  will ;  whence . 
"  he    is  .  enraged    againft  the  duke  of  Lennox,  whom 

u  he  fent  to  her  to  notify  his  intentions She  brought , 

(*  up  with  her  the  body  of  the  dead  jchild  (he  bore,  to  fhew 
"  the  king  that  it  was  no  falfehood,  as  fome  had  perfuadeg* 
€*  him,"  For  other  particulars,  and  a  moft  interefting. 
detail  of  the  ftate  of  the  new  court,  its  politics  and  in- 
trigues, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  fame  mafterly  hand, 
that  genuine  edition  being  little  known  or  confulted. 
.  The  gravity  of  the  above  folemn  teftimonies  will  nd 
doubt  have  its  due  weight  with  the  reader-  So  far  had 
Anne's  enmity  to  her  hufband  proceeded,  that,  by  Sully's 
account,  (lb.  p.  123.)  flie  was  educating  prince  Henry 
in  the  Spanifh  maxims,  and  favoured  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  merely  becaufe  her  huiband  oppofed  them* 

The  intrigue  between  Anne  and  Alexander  Ruthven 
is  infinuated  in. Neville's  letter  above  quoted-  The  fok 
lowing  paragraph  is  from  lord  Hailes,  a  fevere  critic,  and 
not  difpofed  to  preferve  light  reports. 

ft  A  report  is  handed  down  that  lord  Cowrie's  brother 
u  received  from  the  queen  a  ribband  which  flie  had  got 
€S  from  the  king  j  that  Mr.  Alexander  went  intp  the  king's* 
"  garden  at  Falkland  on  a  fultry  hot  day,  and  lay  down 
f<  in  a  fhade  and  fell  afleep.  His  breaft  being  open,  thcw 
u  king  paft  that  way  and  discovered  part  of  the  ribband 
u  about  his  neck,  below  his  cravat  \  upon  which  he  made 
«  quick  hafte  into  the  palace,  which  was  obferved  by  one 
**  of  the  queen's  ladies  who  paft  the  fame  way.  She 
*f  inftantly  took  the  ribband  from  his  neck,  went  a  nearer 
*€  way  to  the  queen's  clofet,  where  (he  found  her  majefty 
4f  at  her  toilett,  whom  flie  requefted  immediately  to  lay 
«c  the  ribband  in  a  drawer  *  flie  quickly  retired,  telling 
*  her  majefty  that  flie  would  prefently  fee  reafon  for  it, 
4{  In  a  fhort  time  the  king  came  in  and  demanded  a  fight; 

MM  4  "of 
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<*  of  the  ribband  he  had  lately  gTvcil  hft.  H*r  fftajefty 
«*  opened  the  drawer  and  prefented  the  ribband  tfc  him  * 
«*  which,  when  he  had  attentively  considered,  he  delivered 
cl  to  her  majefty,  and  retired  muttering  thefe  words, 
c«  2>*#  tel  me  tut  like  w  art  ill  mark"1 

While  Alexander  Ruthven  had,  probably  by  the  <Jttetm'$ 
influence,  been  appointed  of  the  kfog*s  b&Mhaittber, 
two  of  his  fillers  were  maids  of  honour  to  Aftne.  In  fpite 
<$f  the  loud  fcandal  which  muft  follow  her  attachment  to 
a  family  which,  by  her  hufbattd's  accdunt,  hkd  attempted 
his  life,  fhe  continued  her  favour  to  the  furviving  brandie$. 

Nicholfon,  in  a  letter  2  2d  September  !6o$,  quoted  by 
Qt.  .  Hobertfon,  mentions  the  return  of  Cowrie's  two 
younger  brothers  into  Scotland,  and  adds,  u  the  cOrtlihg 
"  in  of  thefe  two,  and  the  queen  of  Scotfc  dealing  with 
**  them,  and  fending  away  and  furniftiing  Mrs.  Beatrix,** 
[their  filler,]  "  with  fuch  information  as  fir  Thomas 
"  Erlkine  has  given/'  [he  was  with  the  king,  and  one  of 
thofe  who  flew  Alexander  Ruthven,]  u  hath  bred  great 
c*  fulpicion  in  the  king  of  Scots  that  they  came  not  m  but 
<c  upon  fome  dangerous  plot/'  And  in  afiother  tetter, 
ill  January  1603,  "  the  day  of  writing  my  laft  Mrs. 

*  Beatrix  Ruthven  was  brought  by  the  l&dy  Paifley  and 

*  Mrs.  of  Arjgus,  as  one  of  their  gentlewomen,  ifitd  the 
ic  court  in  the  evening,  and  flowed  in  a  chamber  prepared 
**  for  her  by  the  queen's  dif  c£tion,  Where  the  queen  had 
^  much  time  and  conference  with  her.  Of  this  the  kifig 
**  got  notice,  and  fliewed  his  difiike  thereof  to  the  queen, 
«*  gently  reproving  her  for  it,  aftci  examining  quietly  of 
««  the  queen's  fervants  of  the  farfte  and  of  other  matters 
«*  thereunto  belonging,  with  Tuch  difcretion  and  fecree^ 
**  as  requires  fuch  a  matter." 

Olborn,  a  contemporary,  in  his  ^rOrts,  J>.  53.5.  lifter 

dbferving  that  the  Scots  in  foreign  countries  laughed  at 

the  royal  account  of  this  confpiraty,  adds,  "but  I  wiff 

0  pot  wade  farther  izx  this  bafineft,   fiot  knowing  how 

v  "dangerous 
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«c<Wg€*o»d  the  bottom. may  prove,  being,  by  all  men** 
*€  relation^,  foul  and  bloody,  having  nothing  to  palliate  it- 
««  but  jealouiy  on  the  one  fide,  and  fear  of  the  other/' 
Words  of  portentous  brevity  !  Do  they  mean  that  the 
king's  jealoufy  fought  the  life  of  Ruthven,  and  that  his 
fear  excited  him  to  prevent  the  attempt  by  the  daughter ' 
of  James,  in  which  fear  alone  made  him  fail  ? 

All  thefe  minute  circumftances  combine  together  to 
prefect  as  ftrong  prefnmptive  proof  as  the  cafe  of  a  plot 
buried  in  the  bofoms  of  two  perfons  can  be  fuppofed  to 
admit.  A  queftion  now  arifes*— What  was  the  nature  of 
the  plot  ?  As,  by  all  accounts,  the  projefk  proved  too1  , 
weighty  for  the  mind  of  Alexander  Ruthven,  who  con- 
ducted the  bufinefs  like  a  madman,  it  muft  of  courfe  bo 
difficult  for  reafon  to  explain  the  aftions  of  infanity.  Yet 
two  modes  occur  in  which  feme  anfwer  -may  be  given  to 
this  queftion. 

.  i.  By  admitting  that  Ruthven  a&ually  became  infane, 
or  at  leaft  fuffered  a  temporary  diftra&km,  by  the  extreme 
agitation  of  his  mind,  on  an  occafion  which  involved  his 
life,  fame,  and  fortunes. 

Between  the  a£fcing  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  firft  motion  all  the  interim  is 
v    like  a  phantafma  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  inftruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  ftate  of  man, 
like  to  a  little  kingdom,  fuffere  then 
The  nature  of  an  infurre£tion. 

Shakfp.  Julius  Csfar. 

By  the  royal  account  he  flared  and  looked  like  a  raadf 
man,  fothat  James  aiked  Lennox  if  he  were  infane,  and 
the  duke  anfwered  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  efteemed 
a  difcreet  young  gentleman.  Allowing  this  temporary 
inftaky*  nothing  further  can  be  expeQed  concerning  a 

plan 
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plan  embroiled  and  fruftrated  by  the  madnefs  of    die 
aftor. 

•  a.  In  fuppofing  that  Ruthven,  though  almoft  diftra&ed, 
ft  ill  kept  a  fixed  plan  in  view,  fome  idea  may  perhaps 
aarife  concerning  it.  Suppofe  that  Anne's  ambition  and 
enmity  to  her  hulband  lead  her  to  afpire.  to  the  regency  by 
his  imprifonment,  (and  the  imprifonment  of  a  fovereign 
is  ever  a  rapid  ftep  to  death  :)  and  Ruthven  has  at  the  fame 
time  caufe  to  fear  for  his  life  by  the  jealoufy  of  James, 
*  which  had   fuch  violent  seffe&s  in  the  cafe  of  Murray  a 

few  years   before;  a  confpiracy  naturally  arifes,  and  if 
fbmewhat  rationally  projected,  for  Anpe  was  not  a  woman 
of  ability,  might  be  placed  on  this  footing.     Ruthven  is* 
in  the  firft  place,  not  only  deeply  engaged  by  the  queen's 
love,  and  his  own  danger  from  the  king's  jealoufy,  which 
laft  might  lull  his  conference  by  the    pretext  of  fcl&» 
defence,  but  has  no  doubt  mod  important  promifes  in  caie 
of  fuccefs.    In  Henderfon's  fecond  depofition  managed  by 
the  court,  James  tells  Ruthven  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  be  king~a  ftrange  expreffion,  and  almoft  favouring 
of  madnefs  in  James  himfelf— -but  as,  in  that  account, 
the  conduct  of  James  is  reprefented  as  cool  and  deter- 
mined, the   expreffion  fays  more    than  meets  the  ear* 
Does  it  not  imply  the  idea  that  Anne's  high  favour  to  Ruth- 
ven was  to  exalt  him  to  a  royal  power,  and  does  not  the 
king  reproach  him  for  being  milled  by  fuch  vain  promifes  ? 
The  plot  thus  formed,  ftill  we  are  embroiled  by  Ruth- 
ven's  diftra&ion  in  the  manner  of  execution.     The   firft 
object  was  deep  fecrecy  ;  and  as  there  was  but  one  a£tor, 
and  he  a  younger  brother,  without  vaflals  or  followers, 
all  muft  have  depended  upon  arjt  and  concealment  alone. 
Ruthven  is  to  inveigle  the  king  to  his  brother's  houfe  in 
Perth,  a  town  devoted  to  the  Gowrie  family,  and  where 
affiftance  Was  moft  likely  to  be  had,  even  if  fome  degree 
of  force  became  neceflary.     This  palace  of  Gowrie,  as  it 
was  called^  was  of  great  extent,  and  fome  parts  of  it  almoft 
'     :  uninhabited1 
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uninhabited,  moft  rarely  vifitcd..  It  had  gardens  behind 
extending  to  the  river  Tay,  by  which  tliere  was  eafy 
accefs  to  many  remote  caftles  in  the  highlands.  James  is 
to  be  enticed  to  the  moft  remote  part  of  this  large  houfe, 
and  confined  while  Alexander  Ruthven  tells  a  fervant 
to  inform  his  attendants  that  he  is  departed  by  a  back 
paflage,  and  is  a  good  way  on  his  journey.  Perhaps  on 
their  departure,  perhaps  not  till  the  evening,  James  is 
to  be  conduced,  either  by  land  or  water,  to  fome  remote 
concealment,  where  he  is  to  be  perpetually  imprifoned 
or  flain  *  for  an  abdication  obtained  by  force  could  have 
"been  of  no  avail. 

Here  the  reader  may  be  advifed  to  make  a  paufe,  and 
perufe  any  account  of  the  confpiracy. 
.  He  will  obferve  a  great  deficiency  in  the  evidence  of 
what  happened  after  the  king  was  enticed  to  the  remote 
cabinet  $  for  Andrew  Henderfon's  depofitions  vary,  not  to 
mention  that  there  is  great  reafon  tQ  doubt  if  he  were  the" 
man  (hut  up  there  to  guard  the  king.  Spottffwood  gives 
a  bad  chara&er  of  Henderfon ;  inflead.of  being  tried  he 
was  previoufly  acquitted,  and  had  a  penfion  $  and  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile,  or  at  all  truft,  his  depofitions.  But 
it  feems  a  broad  fa&,  allowed  by  all  parties,  that  there 
was  an  armed  man  in  thq  remQte  cabinet,  placed  by 
Ruthven  to  guard  the  king,  and  prevent  his  making  any 
noife.  After  threatening. the  king  with  death,  in  cafe  he 
gave  any  alarm,  and  taking  his  path  that  he  would  not, 
Ruthven  went  out  to  fpread  the  repdrt  that  James  was 
departed.  But  it  foon  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  confpi* 
rator  that  no  oath  could  bind  a  man  to  his  fure  d^ftru&ion } 
as  he  had  firmly  fecured  the  door,  the  window  alone 
remained,  and  to  prevent  any  endeavour  to  open  it,  l*e 
attempted  to  bind  the  king's  hands  with  a  garter — a  mere 
temporary  expedient  till  the  attendants  fhould  be  gone. 
Meanwhile,  the  fellow  left  to  guard  the  king  unexpectedly 
joined  him  againft  Ruthven,  who  was  far  ftronger  than 

James, 
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James,  and  otherwife  muft  hare  prevailed — after  » 
ftruggle  the  window  was  opened,  the  royal  voice  was 
heard  by  the  attendants,  and  the  plot  was  annihilated. 
Ruthven  was  flain  \  and  Gowrie,  innocent  of  the  whole; 
and  only  armed  to  defend  or  revenge  his  brother,  mur- 
dered, as  he  thought,  by  fome  fcoundrel  comrtiers  in  his 
r  own  hottfe,  alfo  fhared  the  feme  fate. 

To  form  a  more  clear  comprefcenfion  of  the  bufinefa, 
it  may  not  be  unneceffary  to  ftatje  from  Henderfon's.  de- 
position, that  Gowrie  fat  down  to  dinner  at  half  paft 
twelve,  and  the  4ring  maft  have  arrived  about  one  o'clock^ 
and  by  the  royal  account  James  left  Perth  near  eight  in 
the  evening.  A  tumult  of  more  than  two  hours  intervened 
between  the  {laughter  of  Gowrie  and  the  king's  departure^ 
Hence  Ruthven  and  Gowrie  were  ikdn  between  five  and 
fix  o'clock,  about  three  hours  after  the  king  had  dined— 
yet  die  king,  by  his  account,  wetit  with  Ruthven  to  the 
cabinet  immediately  after  dinner  3  and  the  events  are  fo 
rapid,  that,  on  reading  the  account,  hardly  half  an* 
hpur  can  be  imagined  to  have  paft. 

That  Anne  of  Denmark  was  not  incapable  of  f«ch  * 
plot,  may  further  appear  from  what  pafled  in  July  15931 
feven  years  before.  She  then  headed  a  party  in  oppofitioa 
to  her  hufband,  which  iecrctly  brought  Bothweli  back 
into  Scotland,  who  feiaed  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and 
entered  the  royal  apartment  with  a  numerous  train  of 
armed  followers.  James  expe&ed  nothing  but  death} 
when  Bothweli,  afiefting  fubmiflion,  was  content  to 
reduce  him  to  a  ftate  of  captivity,  and  to  difarifs  his 
cDttnfellors.  The  fame  carl  twice  afterwards  attempted 
to  feize  James  *,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous -to  deny  that 
foch  attempts  endangered  the  very  life  of  tfce  kiag ;  and. 
from  firft  to  laft  there  are  proofs  that  thefe  enterprifcs 
were  favoured,  if  not  proje&ed,  by  the  queecu 

As  a  neceflary  part  of  my  argument,  that  Alexander 
Ruthven.  was  the  fole  mover  in  this  tafineft*  I  now 
<         .  proceed 
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proceed  to  ftate  the  circumftances  which  indicate  did 
innocence  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie. 

i.  A  contemporary  account  of  feme  tranfa&ions  in 
Perth  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  one  Dundee,  bears,  "  In 
£€  the  yeire  of  God  1600  yeiris,  my  lord  Gowrie  came 
fi  hame  out  of  France  in  the  month  of  May,  on  the  xxth 
fc  day,  at  eleven  houris  yetteine  to  this  town,  with 
ic  fundrie  barownes  and  others."  He  was  flam  on  the 
yth  Auguft  ;  and  as  Mr.  Cant  obferves,  ten  weeks  were 
too  fhort  a  time  for  the  young  earl,  after  an  abfence  of  fix 
years,  to  look  into  his  private  affairs,  far  lefs  to  project 
plots,  4>efbre  he  had  had  time  even  to  ftudy  the  ftate  o£ 
politics  and  parties,  always  fluctuating  in  his  country. 

a.  The  young  earl  had  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  Italy 
and  France  by  his  wifdom  and  learning.  It  is  iitlpoifible 
lo  believe  that  he,  of  all  men,  fliould  fuddenly  and  crudely 
project  fuch  a  fcheme,  or  fo  madly  execute  it.  Hi* 
brother  Alexander  was  eminent  in  perfonal  endow- 
ments i  of  his  mental  we  know  nothing  :  if  the  favour 
of  a  royal  miftrefs,  if  his  own  paffion,  might  intoxicate 
him,  the  earl's  mind  was  free  from  fuch  ebriety. 

In  proceeding  to  the  arguments  from  the  account  and 
depofitions  publifhed  by  authority,  the  reader  will  at  once 
perceive  their  infinite  weight ;  inafmuch  as  every  nerve 
is  there  ftrained  to  implicate  the  earl  3  for  without  hid 
guilt  the  eftate  remained  unforfeited,  and  the  greedy 
courtiers  unfatisfied.  I  fay  not  that  the  king,  or  they, 
can  juftly  be  blamed  for  his  death,  as  his  guilt  was  a 
tooft  natural  fuppolltion  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
and  his  fate  proceeded  from  miftake  on  both  fides.  The 
king's  life  is  thought  to  be  in  danger  from  Alexander, 
who  is  flain  in  the  earl's  abfence  :  ignorant  of  his  crime 
Gowrie  endeavours,  with  laudable  affe&ion,  to  avenge 
bis  death  on  the  courtiers,  and  appears  to  them  a 
fliarer  in  the  guilt. 

3.  Alexander  Ruthven,    in  his  previous  conference 

iwith  the  king    at    Falkland,  ihews  an  anxious  de£re 

14  that 
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that  James  fhould  proceed  to  Perth  immediately,  while 
Gowrie  being  at  the  fermon  to  be  preached  that  day,  they 
might  without  his  knowledge  examine  the  difcovered 
gold.  If  Gowrie  had  been  concerned,  his  prefence  was 
cflential  on  the  firft  arrival  of  James— and  it  could  never 
have  been  the  wifh  of  Alexander  to  fecure  his  abfence. 
Far  lefs  would  he,  merely  to  haften  the  king,  dif- 
cover  a  repeated  eagernefs  which  juftly  led  to  fufpicion, 
while  the  real  objeft,  if  Gowrie  had  been  concerned, 
would  have  been,  that  the  earl  fhould  have  been  at  home, 
and  every  incident  prepared. 

4.  Gowrie  certainly  knew  that  his  brother  was  gone 
to  Falkland,  (Hay's  depofition,  Crom.  71.)  but  the  reft 
depends  on  Henderfon's  fufpicious  credit.  If  he  had  had 
the  leaft  expe&ation  of  the  king's  vifit,  he  certainly 
would  have  delayed  dinner,  nay,  would  have  prepared 

*  fumptuous  entertainment.  Inftead  of  this,  he  dines 
himfelf,  and  the  king  is  forced  to  wait  long  for  fuch  meagre 
fare  as  chance  prefented  \  nay,  he  even  waits  a  long 
time  for  a  glafs  of  drink,  apparently  wine  brought  from 
fome  diftant  cellar  in  the  houfe.  It  is  even  a  mere  chance 
that  James  does  not  retire  in  difguft.  Is  this  like  a  plot 
to  beguile  and  detain  him  ?     Impoffible ! 

5.  Inftead  of  expe&ing  the  king,  or  being  immerfed 
in  a  plot,  Gowrie  fat  down  to  dinner  with  three  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  ft  Mr.  John  Moncreif,  laird  of 
«  Pitcreif,  Matter  James  Drummond,  Alexander  Pee- 

*  bles  baron  of  Findowne."  (Dep,  Crom.  48.)  It 
would  be  the  height  of  abfurdity  to  believe  that  the  carl 
fliould  colleft  witnefles  on  fuch  an  occafion,  in  which 
privacy  was  all  in  all*  One  of  them,  Moncreif,  actually 
gives  a  depofition  againft  the  earl,  yet  is  forced  to  clofe 
with  faying  that  Henderfon's  depofition  is  his  chief 
ground.  A  mere  juggle  :  and  his  depofition  after  all, 
amounts  to  nothing. 

6.  Even  after  the  king  arrived,  Alexander  Ruthven 
is  anxious  that  Gowrie  (hall  not  fee  them  whifpering. 

This 
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This  is  natural,  if  the  plot  was  his  own  invention—* 
but  if  his  brother  knew  it,  their  whifpering  would  have 
been  an  ufeful  hint  to  him  that  all  went  on  as  wifhed. 
Ruthven  alfo  requefts  the  king  to  fend  the  earl  (evidently 
much  perplexed  with  the  une*pe£ted  royal  prefence, 
awkwardnefs  of  the  fervants,  and  meannefs  of  the  fare,) 
out  of  the  chamber  to  the  noble  attendants  dining  in  the 
hall.  It  is  inconceivable,  if  the  earl  were  guilty,  that 
his  prefence  could  have  embarrafled  Ruthven,  or  that 
his  aMsnce  could  ferve  the  plot.  Nor  can  I  fee  what 
purpofe  this  new  art  could  ferve,  after  all  art  had 
been  negle&ed  by  the  confufion  in  the  king's  reception 
and  entertainment. 

7.  If  Ruthven,  on  leaving  the  king  in  the  cabinet, 
faid  he  would  bring  his  brother  the  earl,  this  can  fix  no 
fufpicion,  for  it  is  clear  that  Ruthven  only  went  to  fpread 
the  report  that  the  king  was  gone,  and  in  all  appearance 
employed  Thomas  Cranfton  on  this  errand.  He  runs 
to  the  hall,  and  informs  the  earl  and  his  guefts  that  the 
king  is  gone.  The  royal  attendants  rufh  through  the 
fquare  of  Gowrie's  houfe  to  the  front  gate,  in  order  to 
take  horfe,  but  chancing  to  aft  the  porter  if  the  king 
were  long  gone,  he  anfwers  that  he  is  not  yet  gone.  So 
little  plot  or  preparation  appears  !  The  earl,  naturally 
vexed  at  the  contradi&ion  of  his  fervant,  fteps  back, 
and  is  informed  by  his  brother,  or  by  his  order,  that  the 
king  was  gone  by  the  back  gate.  Thus  certified,  and  a 
ftranger  to  the  plot,  how  can  he  doubt  ?  He  repeats 
the  information  to  the  attendants.  While  they  are  pre- 
paring to  take  horfe,  the  king's  voice  is  heard.  The  earl 
in  aftonifhment  afks  the  meaning  of  this 5  is  feized  by 
the  throat  by  fir  Thomas  Erfirine,  but  refcued  by  his 
fervants.  We  here  lofe  fight  of  him  for  fome  time,  til! 
we  find  him  come  with  a  fword  in  either  hand  to  avenge 
his  brother's  death.  Calderwood  avouches  that  only 
Thomas  Cranfton  was  with  him,  not  feven  or  eight  as 

in 
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in  the  royal  account.  Granting  feven  or  eight*  wh<*€ 
is  the  vaflalage  of  Gowrie,  which  he  would  doubtlefs 
have  prepared  to  fupport  fo  daring  an  enterprise  ?  Shall 
we,  with  the  wife  king  who  wrote  the  D*mondlagie9  be* 
Keve  in  Gowrie's  magical  fpells,  which  no  doubt  ferved 
a  great  purpofe  in  preventing  his  bleeding  after  he  wa* 
tilled — becaufe  he  was  flain  with  a  rapier  or  fmall  fvrord, 
ind  bled  inwardly?  Nuga!  Suppofe  the  worthy  earl, 
full  of  learned  curiofity,  even  credulous  in  charms  of  cure 
or  prqfervation,  as  many  of  the  moft  wife  and  learned 
of  that  age  were,  can  it  in  the  leaft  afFeft  his  chara£ter  t 
He  was  about  to  be  married,  is  it  wonderful  thut  he  had 
learned  in  Italy  and  France  the  prevalent  fafliion  of  lore* 
charms  ?  If  credulity  be  a  chara&eriftic  of  guilt,  what 
is  a  charafteriftic  of  innocence  ? 

NOT  GUILTY  UPON  MY  HONOUfc. 

My  theory  and  proofs  fhall  here  clofe.  I  have  in  vain 
again  and  again  perufed  the  original  materials  in  order  to 
difcover  obje&ions — while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  very  pof- 
fible  many  ftrbng  ones  may  efcape  me — perhaps  fo  ftrong 
as  even  to  overturn  my  whole  theory  of  this  dark  affair, 
an  event  which  wpuld  give  me  no  concern,  as  truth  is  my 
fole  purfuih 
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